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CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 
We are publishing this week in the Daily Traffic 
World and Traffic Bulletin of May 2 and the weekly 
Traffic Bulletin of May 3 the ‘first docket of the 
new Consolidated Classification Committee for 
hearings in three cities on proposed changes in 
classification and rules. These dockets will be is- 


sued probably every month from now on and they 
will be printed, as issued, in our Daily and our 
weekly Bulletin. 


PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE RETURN 


We said last week that the question of how to 
insure an adequate return to the carriers was the 
perplexing point in the railroad problem. We said 
that the Warfield plan of a guaranteed return went 
to that point, but we were not impressed by it and 
that it savored of socialism and. compromise with 
government ownership. We suggested that perhaps 
the solution might be found in a declaration of gen- 
eral policy by Congress or an instruction by it to 
the Commission as to the policy to be pursued in 
making rates, adequateness being thus guaranteed 
generally, but not specifically. 

We are pleased to note that Francis B. James, in 
his introduction to “Clark on Interstate Commerce,” 
soon to be published, takes the same view, both as 
to the socialistic character of the Warfield plan of 
a guaranteed return and as to making the Commis- 
sion the judge of what a fair return is. He would 
give the Commission “power to prescribe rates to 
secure adequate revenue in the way of a fair return 
on the fair value of property devoted to the public 
service, but not for the. purpose of raising revenue 
for the payment of dividends on stock when, under 
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all the circumstances, such stock is not entitled to 
dividends.” Mr. James may not go far enough, but 
his principle is ours—that the Commission shall 
use its judgment as to the adequacy of railroad 
revenue. Perhaps he might be willing to go farther 
and say that there should be definite instructions by 
Congress to the Commission and what the instruc- 
tions should be., 


We do not mean to intimate that this idea is 
original with either Mr. James or ourselves. It is, 
indeed, in the plan of the railway executives as sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee. That plan pro- 
vides for recommendations to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, from time to time, “in respect to the necessity 
for rates and revenues adequate to provide and 
maintain the proper service and to create the credit 
required to meet the needs of the public for facili- 
ties,” etc. It is true that this suggestion of general 
instructions to the Commission and a business pol- 
icy on its part, within the instructions, is made in 
connection with the plan for a Secretary of Trans- 
portation. But the principle is there and the in- 
structions could as well come from Congress or a 
committee of Congress as from a Secretary of 
Transportation. It is true also that this plan pre- 
sented by the railway executives to the Senate com- 
mittee is no longer supposed to represent -their 
united idea. Whether this is due to a natural split- 
ting up, resulting from discussion and thought, or 
to the fact that the idea for a Secretary of Trans- 
portation seems not to have met with popular favor, 
we do not know. But at least many of the railway 
executives now seem to favor the Warfield idea of 
a specific guaranteed return. That is the plan fa- 
vored by Director-General Hines, for instance. 

The objection of railroad men to leaving the ques- 
tion of revenue to the judgment of the Commission, 
as stated by many of them, is that the Commission, 
as now constituted, is: too parsimonious—that it 
has not been disposed to recognize the financial 
needs of the carriers. This may or may not be 
true. If it is true, it: is a situation to be met. 
Whether true or not, it is important, if railroad men 
believe it to be true, for, unless they are satisfied, 
settlement of the railroad problem will be so much 
the more difficult. It is along these lines, in our 
opinion, that the best thought of those qualified to 
consider the problem ought to be directed.. .With 
this matter settled, the rest of the railroad problem 
would be comparatively easy. 


DROPPING THE HOT WIRES 
The promptness of the adoption by the President 
of Postmaster-General Burleson’s sudden recom- 
mendation for restoration of the cable systems to 
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their owners May 2 and of the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems as soon as legislation necessary for 
the protection of their owners can be enacted would, 
taken in connection with Mr. Burleson’s well-known 
obstinate advocacy of government operation, indi- 
cate that the suggestion for restoration came orig- 
inally from the President himself, and that only for 
the sake of the record is it allowed to appear that 
Mr. Burleson made a suggestion and the President 
thought -it a good one. If the suggestion really did 
come from Mr. Burleson, it is the first good one he 
had made, so far as we can recollect. 

The important thing, however, is that the cables 
are to go back at once and the telegraph and tele- 
phone wires as soon as Congress will enact remedial 
legislation. Thus will end the fiasco of government 
operation of our wire and cable companies, for 
which there was little excuse. Mr. Burleson may, 
of course, be right in his views as to the way in 
which this business should be conducted, but it is 
for Congress and the people to say. Let us, at 
least, not drift or be forced into any such policy. 
It should come, if at all, as the deliberate judgment 
of those who have been selected to judge and not 
as the result of arbitrary acts by opinionated per- 
sons clothed with more or less autocratic power 
because of a war that has come and gone. 

Mr. Burleson was under fire when he decided, or 
it was decided for him, that the government should 
relinquish the wires. He is still under fire with re- 
spect to his administration of the Post Office De- 
partment. We do not look for any recommendation 
that the government give up carrying the mails 
and that the job be given to private interests, but if 
Mr. Burleson can be inspired with some other idea 
that might result in improved mail service, we 
should be glad to hear it. 

Though we are opposed, on principle, to govern- 
ment operation of the wires, we think it hardly fair 
to attribute to the policy itself all the scramble that 
has resulted from the experiment. In other hands 
things might not have been so bad. Mr. Burleson 
is a poor administrator and, without the right kind 
of head, any system will go wrong. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE METHODS 


Another word or two about the traffic committee 
system of making rates, which has been much dis- 
cussed in these columns. As is well known, we do 
not approve the system itself. It resulted from an 
unwarranted practice, under government operation 
of the railroads, of the President initiating all rates, 
instead of merely emergency advances, as expected 
and promised. We think, no matter what the jus- 
tification for this committee method under war con- 
ditions, it was time long since to return to the old 
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method—or, as Director-General Hintes Se often 
says, to pre-war conditions. % 4 


His return to pre-war conditions, we notice ; in 
passing, is hardly whatemight be called radical or 


general. It applies only to a limite 
widely scattered matters. Shippers Mee 
fairly well pleased, just,as the poker p iver who 
loses a hundred dollars and then returns after Sup- 
per and wins fifty of it back generally feels pretty 
good. We are rather surprised that more of them 
do not insist on a return to old conditions in this 
matter. We suppose the ABAWRS, is that many of 
them have been able to ee, they want 
through these committees “and that many others 
have not been hurt hard enough to make them 
angry. It is hard to arouse much enthusiasm over 
an abstract principle. Usually one must suffer a 
concrete injury before he protests. 

But even if it be assumed that the present sys- 
tem is a good one, we insist that it is still not being 
properly administered, in spite of recent improve- 
ments. For instance, we are in receipt of a copy of 
a letter written by C. E. Wellington, traffic man- 
ager of the Owens Bottle Machine Company, To- 
ledo, complaining that on April 24 he received no- 
tice, dated April 22, of a hearing to be held April 
24 by certain district traffic committees in Chicago 
as to rates on fruit jars, glass bottles, etc., from In- 
diana versus Illinois to points in the northwest. 
“You will observe,” he says in the letter, “that this 
notice reached us too late to permit our attending 
such meeting; hence your circular served no pur- 
pose. We are not advised as to the urgency of the 
matter being docketed with so short notice, but we 
are satisfied that a continuance of such methods will 
defeat the spirit that prompted advices in respect 
to proposed changes in rates being given to the 
shipping public.” 














































It may be that there was some good reason for 
the short notice or lack of notice in this particular 
case, but there are many cases of the sort. The 
system employed permits the setting of a date for 
hearing as early as ten days after the date of the 
docket notice. Thus, so far as shippers choose of 
are compelled to depend on The Traffic Bulletin 
for information in this respect, the date for hearing 
may have passed before the docket notice reaches 
us, is printed, and gets to the subscriber concerned. 
This is especially true of localities in the far west. 
Even if a shipper subscribes for our daily publica 
tion he will sometimes have such an experience. 
We are sensible of the fact that the publicity 


scheme has not been devised especially for the bent 
fit of our publication nor for our particular readets, 
but we say it should be such that any legitimate 


publication, with reasonable days or dates of pub- 
(Continued on page 966) 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


in Washington 


Burleson and the Wires.—Postmas- 
ter-General Burleson’s move with re- 
gard to the return of the property 
of the wire companies when Congress 
shall make provision for taking care 
of them, is generally taken as a sop 
for the opponents of government own- 
ership and a move on his part to 
remove some part of the cause for the 
general dissatisfaction that has been 
expressed with regard to his manage- 
ment of the wires. It is not taken as 
evidence of conversion on his part, or 
as evidence that he would not con- 

tinue to hold the property of the companies, if he could. 
Under the resolution authorizing the President to take 
wer the control of the wires, that control could last only 
util the end of the war anyhow, the end of the war tech- 
tically, being marked by the President’s proclamation an- 
nouncing the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of 
jeace. That proclamation, ipso facto, will terminate the 
priod of government wire operation. In the eyes of those 
familiar with the refusal’of both houses of Congress, at 
the last session, to do anything Mr. Burleson asked, in 
the way of modifying or extending the resolution under 
which the President gave him control of the wire systems, 
the move is regarded as Burleson’ making a virtue of a 
necessity; of trying to obtain credit for recommending 
smething that would be done in defiance of all he and 
other advocates of government ownership could do to the 
contrary. President Wilson, in December, indicated that 
wmless Congress did something for the railroads, he would 
return them speedily to their owners. Congress did noth- 
ing, But there is no evidence yet of any intention on the 
part of the President to return them to their owners. 
There is, however, some thought that he may do so at 
the end of the fiscal year. Not one of the men who are 
expected to be leaders in the coming session of Congress 
had any thought, at the end of the last session, of under- 
taking any legislation on the subject of wire control— 
other than terminating it, if possible, before the exchange 
of ratification. Not one had any thought of allowing Burle- 
son @ grain more of power than he had then, or of allow- 
ing him to retain what he had, had it been possible to 
deprive him of any of it. Mr. Burleson, to speak with 
brutality, has a bad standing with Congress, even if he 
was one of the prominent members of the House for a 
dozen years. 


Bill of Lading Discussion.—With the Supreme Court 
listening to arguments on the question of whether Con- 
gress had the power to do what it undertook to do when 
it passed the Pomerene bill of lading law and the Com- 
hission prescribing the form of domestic and export bills, 
all in the same week, shippers should be hopeful about 
larning something on that subject shortly. No one has 
yet had time to digest fully what Commissioner Woolley 
said in his report or to grasp all the essentials in the 
briefs of Charles E. Hughes, Francis B. James and LaRue 
Brown. Thus much, however, is certain: Both legis- 
lative bodies and courts have been forced to devote much 

ion to the subject since Lords Mansfield and Holt 

faa pointing out what was the law merchant in the 

matter, and why it was so. Time was when the courts 
aid the law-makers, being recruited largely from among 
he younger sons of the families in the military caste, 
wa Tatheplofty disregard for the law merchant; it was 

A rules of persons “in trade;” a gentleman 

1 7@ Bis duty, “don’t you know,” to settle dis- 
butes between merchants, but really it was “a beastly 
thing” to have to think about the reason for the common 
‘attier person being required to be not merely a carrier 

re, buts@lso an insurer of the goods intrusted to him 
all eve except the acts of the king, the public 
femy, and acts of God,” or words to that effect. It 
Vould not be safe for a judge or a legislator now to 
‘peak so contemptuously of persons in trade as did the 
indges and legislators at the beginning of the modern 
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era. The war now supposed to be coming to an end 
demonstrated that really the captain of industry is worth 
several armies of fighting captains. It also showed that 
the captain of industry who turned fighting captain was 
often much better at the killing business than the pro- 
fessional soldier, simply because he had had training in 
the handling of men and material, especially the latter. 


Reaction Toward Private Operation.—This is a gloomy 
time for the men who thought the war was going to 
bring about such a revolution in the way of governing a 
country that it might truly be said that the country had 
got into the vestibule of the millennium. The tendency 
now is reactionary toward a getting back to things as 
they were before the war, especially in the matter of 
having government officials take their hands off the things 
that were considered private enterprises before the grand 
reaction toward Greek republic methods. The Railroad 
Administration is dying; the Shipping Board is letting go 
of its ships; and the end of the Burleson regime in the 
wire business is in sight. It is generally admitted that 
every one did some good, but not enough to create a fol- 
lowing in Congress willing to fight for a retention of 
even the good, much less the whole thing. The reaction 
toward a continuance of private ownership and operation, 
under government regulation, was the most prominent 
fact in the history of the last session of Congress. If 
there is a change during the coming session, it is be- 
lieved it will be toward even more emphatic pronounce- 
ment in favor of the old system, instead of any marked 
modification thereof. Nothing-is becoming more clear the 
nearer the time for the extra session approaches, than 
that there will be merely an extension of the act to 
regulate commerce, along its original lines, rather than 
an attempt to engraft on it any of the ideas put into 
use during the government operation of the railroads. 
There is not left a vestige of the thought, rather promi- 
nent at the time the roads were taken over, that a regu- 
lating body would be unnecessary if government opera- 
tion continued for any length of time., It has been wholly 
displaced by the thought that there is more need of a 
check and balance under government than under private 
operation. 


Lake-and-Rail Routes.—There is no obvious sympathy 
for the shippers who are asking for a restoration of the 
lake-and-rail routes, ocean-and-rail services involving only 
a short water haul. It is possible, of course, that after 
hearing there might be a different feeling, but on the 
surface it is taken as proved that such routes cannot be 
re-established except at the cost of the transportation 
companies. The cost of the two transfers, it is’ generally 
believed, would be greater than the saving made by the 
short water haul. The men whose duty it is to operate 
the lake-and-rail routes that are being re-established are 
sure their operations will show a loss at the end of the sea- 
son, but Director-General Hines has ordered a restoration 
of the service; therefore, no matter what the loss, it will 
be put into effect. There is a saving on the cost of trans- 
portation on routes involving the long water haul from 
Buffalo to Duluth, for instance, but shippers who would 
contend there was any saving on a route from New York 
to Columbus, O., water from Buffalo to Cleveland or even 
to Toledo, if there is a boat line between Buffalo and 
Toledo, it is believed, would have a hard proposition to 
establish by credible testimony. The re-establishment of 
rail-and-water routes is a bowing to a popular sentiment 
based on the theory that the cost of water transportation 
is only about a tenth that of carriage by land. That 
fallacy is based on the fact that iron ore can be carried 
on the Great Lakes for much less than it could be carried 
all-rail. Ore and coal, however, are exceptional commodi- 
ties. The rhetorical congressman, whose talks have cre- 
ated the impression that water transportation is so cheap 
in comparison with all-rail, never differentiated between 
coal and ore on the one hand and package freight on the 
other. That is one reason why the public, generally 
speaking, is inclined to sniff when any transportation man 
says the spread between water-and-rail and all-rail rates 
on much of the traffic is too great. The spread between 
lake-and-rail rates this year and their predecessors, the 
press notice of the Railroad Administration to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, has been narrowed by three cents 
on first class; that is to say, from thirteen to ten cents 
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per 100 pounds, which is some reduction in the spread, 
or some increase in the lake-and-rail rates if that form 
for stating the fact is more desirable. 


Some Politics in the Situation.—That Postmaster-General 
Burleson has been such a factor in rate-making and 
schemes for stating rates is pleaded as an excuse for 
telling, for what it may be worth, a part of the talk as to 
his troubles that is current in Washington. It runs that 
friends of Champ Clark are really back of the latest 
onslaught and that it was brought about by attempts on 
the part of the Postmaster-General to have Clark deposed 
from the party leadership in the House. Burleson was 
always at odds with Clark while Burleson was a member 
ot the House. Against Clark’s advice, Burleson went 
through the form of accepting Joseph G. Cannon’s chal- 
lenge to name a new speaker when the House overturned 
one of Cannon’s rulings and thereby ended “Cannonism.” 
Burleson, without having consulted either wing of the 
force that voted down Cannon, moved to declare the office 
of speaker vacant. Cannon put the motion. It was de- 
feated. Cannon emerged from that fight with a vote 
against a ruling by him, but a personal indorsement. 
After Burleson did that the opportunity to turn the House 
management over to a coalition that would have none of 
Cannon or Cannonism was lost. A few months ago Burle- 
son is accused of starting a move to set aside Clark, on 
the ground that he was anti-war and anti-Wilson. Now 
Clark’s friends are after Burleson’s scalp, with the wire 
companies and newspapers to help in the operation. 

A. E. H. 


MICHIGAN PERCENTAGE CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The application of the Director-General to the Commis- 
sion for the reopening of the Michigan percentage cases 
(which proceeding embraces the following cases: Jacksou 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al., No. 7294; Marshall Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. Michigan Central Railroad Company et al., No. 7896; 
Grand Rapids Association of Commerce vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company et al., No. 9079; Cadillac Chamber 
of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al., 
No. 9160; Petoskey Business Men’s Assn. vs. Ann- Arbor 
Railroad Company et al., No. 9203; Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Assn. vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al., No. 9293, and 
Lansing Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company et al., No. 9325), is as follows (see Traffic World, 
April 26, p. 878): 

“Now comes Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Rail- 
roads and respectfully petitions this honorable Commission 
to reopen the above entitled cause and set the same for 
hearing at some date to be fixed by the Commission coinci- 
dent with the hearing to be held in the case of South Bend 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et ad., I. C. C., Docket No. 10514. In support of 
this petition your petitioner avers— 

“1, That a decision was rendered in the above-entitled 
cause by this Commission on the 28th day of November, 
1917; the opinion and order therein being found in 47 In- 
terstate Commerce Reports 409 et seq.; and that the rates 
contemplated in said order were thereafter duly put into 
effect and are now in force. 


“2. That in the above-entitled cause the Commission 
found that the rates between Eastern Trunk Line territory 
and certain Michigan communities, complainants therein, 
were not unreasonable per se, but were so constructed as 
to give an undue preference to cities and localities in the 
states of Ohio and Indiana and to the city of Detroit to the 
undue prejudice and disadvantage of the complaining cities. 
The Commission further found that the rates ordered put 
in effect by its decision in the above-entitled cause would 
not disturb in a material degree the percentage structure 
of rates between Eastern Trunk Line and Central Freight 
Association territories outside the state of Michigan and 
that such decision would not incite the shippers in Central 
Freight Association territory outside Michigan to demand 
changes in their bases of rates. Petitioner avers that it 
was the understanding and intention of this Commission to 
establish a parity of rates, comparatively conditions and 
circumstances considered, between towns in Michigan and 
those in Ohio and Indiana. 

“3. That on the 28th day of December, A. D. 1917, the 
government of the United States, by the proclamation of 
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the President, took over the possession and contrcl of the 
carriers, defendant@ herein, and these railroads are now 
being operated by this petitioner as the duly authorizeg 
Director-General of Railroads now under the control of the 
government of the United States. 

“4, That there is now pending before this Conimissjoy 
a complaint by the South Bend Chamber of Commerce ¢ 
al. against this petitioner and others, I. C. C. Docket No, 
10514, in which the cities of South Bend, Elkhart, Misha. 
waka, Goshen and Napanee, Ind., cities in the 96 per cept 
group in the percentage structure that governs rates he. 
tween Eastern Trunk Line and Central Freight Association 
territories seek a reduction in their percentage basis to 92 
per cent. That this petitioner is advised that this is the 
first of a series of complaints in which various cities anq 
communities located in Central Freight Association terri. 
tory south of the state of Michigan will seek similar redye. 
tions. 

“Your petitioner further avers that the principal basis of 
this complaint, as indicated in the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th 
paragraphs of the petition filed therein, is that the afore. 
said cities of Indiana are discriminated against by the ex. 
isting adjustment (which is the result of the Michigan 
percentage cases above described) in favor of cities located 
in the southern part of the state of Michigan and notably in 
the present 92 per cent group in Michigan. 

“This petitioner further avers that said alleged discrim. 
ination, if any exists, is due solely to the obedience by the 
carriers of the order of the Commission in the Michigan 
percentage cases and that the only proper method of re. 
moving such discrimination, if any exists, is to change the 
percentage bases now in effect in Michigan and notably in 
the 92 per cent group in Michigan so as to remove discrim- 
ination, if any, exists, against South Bend and the cities 
now complaining in the case above described. And that 
such change in the Michigan percentages makes proper a 
reopening of the Michigan percentage cases for that pwr 
pose. 


ir 


5. This petitioner further avers that the filing of the 
case of the South Bend Chamber of Commerce et al., I. C. 
C., Docket No. 10514, above mentioned, demonstrates that 
the Commission misapprehended the effect of its order in 
the Michigan percentage cases as described in paragraph ] 
hereof, viz., that shippers in Central Freight Association 
territory south of Michigan would not be incited to demand 
lower bases of rates on account of the decision in the 
Michigan percentage cases. 


“6. This petitioner further avers that the case of the 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce et al., above described, 
is of paramount importance to the government of the Unit- 
ed States in its conduct of the railroads by the United 
States Railroad Administration for the reason that a deci: 
sion adverse to the government in this case. would be ex 
tremely disastrous to the revenue of the government from 
the operation of its railroads and for the further reason 
that a decision of this case for the complainants would 
inevitably bring on a series of other similar complaints 
aimed at the destruction of the historical percentage struc 
ture of rates between Eastern Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territories, and would, if successful, 
greatly impair the revenues of the United States from 
the operation of the carriers serving these territories. 

“7. This petitioner avers that this Commission should 
not enter upon a hearing of this complaint of the South 
Bend Chamber of Commerce et al. under any circu 
stances that would not leave it free to change the Michi- 
gan percentage adjustment should it appear, as your peti 
tioner is advised, that the best method of meeting the 
complaint in the case of the South Bend Chamber of Com: 
merce et al. is to change in certain respects the percentagé 
bases now in effect in Michigan and notably in the preset! 
92 per cent group in Michigan. 

“8. This petitioner therefore prays that the above-entitled 
cause be reopened and that a further hearing thereof be 
had at some date to be hereafter fixed by the Commissi0 
co-incident with the hearing in the case of the South Bend 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director-General of Rail 
roads et al., I. C. C. Docket No. 10514, above described.” 

The Indiana cities, the complaints of which are thé 
foundation on which the Director-General asks for 4 I 
opening of the Michigan percentage cases, allege that bY 
reason of a reduction in class rates to Michigan points, 
they are placed at a disadvantage with those Michiga 
points. They ask for removal of the discrimination either 
by a reduction of their own rates or a raising of rales 
to the Michigan points that have 92 per cent rites. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


—_—__ 


IN RE BILLS OF LADING 


After years of laborious work by everybody interested, 
the Commission has prescribed domestic and export bills 
of lading for application throughout the country. The live 
stock bill remains to be agreed upon in other conferences. 
The new bills are to be put into effect on or before August 
3. In a report, written by Commissioner Woolley, the 
Commission not only recited the history of bills of lading, 
but gave its reasons for the decisions it made on the 
points in contest between shippers and carriers at the 
time the case was submitted, Dec. 7, 1918. The decision 
was made April 14, but mechanical delays in the govern- 
ment printing office caused the lapse of more than two 
weeks between the day of decision and April 30, the day 
of promulgation. The domestic bill form is a straight 
pill. It may be used as an order-notify bill by proper in- 
dorsement or notation. , 

The Commission says: “Certain interests have advo- 
cated the prescribing of special forms of bills of lading 
for perishable products and for coal. We are not con- 
vinced, upon consideration of all the facts of record and 
the arguments made in advocacy of such bills, that they 
are essential. It is believed that the uniform bills pre- 
scribed will be adequate to care for any peculiar require- 
ments of such traffic.” 

The decision is on No. 4844, “In the Matter of Bills of 
lading,” opinion No. 5682, 52 I. C. C., 671-740. In the 
syllabus Commissioner Woolley said that the numerous 
cmplaints made to the Commission alleging unfair and 
varying practices of carriers in the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the rules and regulations contained in their 
present bills of lading; the great importance of the bill 
of lading, not only in transportation uses, but as assignable 
and negotiable instruments in commercial transactions, and 
the uncertainties with which shippers, carriers and other 
interested parties frequently found themselves involved re- 
specting questions arising in connection with bills of lad- 
ing, has made it imperative that the Commission take ap- 


propriate action for the purpose of formulating and pre- . 


scribing uniform bills of lading. 
Although the statute seems clear on that point, the 


Commission thought it desirable to say that it has author- 
iy in a proper proceeding to require carriers, subject to 
the act to regulate commerce, to comply with the provi- 
sions of the law respecting the issuance of the bills of 
lading; to file with it the rules and regulations which they 


write in their bills of lading; to require that uniform 
tues and regulations be adopted by them; and to deter- 
mine what are reasonable and non-discriminatory rules and 
regulations. In respect of the application of the Cummins 
amendment, the Commission said that property. transported 
by carriers subject thereto, may be put into three classes: 
(a) “Ordinary live stock” as to which no limitation of 
liability whatsoever is lawful; (b) “property, other than 
ordinary live stock,” concerning which the carrier, on 
Proper authorization obtained from the Commission, may 
be permitted to contract for a limitation of the measure 
of its liability—that is, of the amount of recovery; (c) 
property, other than ordinary live stock, as to which the 
carrier has not obtained authorization to contract for a 
limitation of its liability and as to which, therefore, no 
limitation of liability is lawful. 

_ With respect to export traffic and the questions involved 
in the issuance and use of bills of lading applicable to 
the transportation of shipment from a point in the United 
States to a point in a non-adjacent foreign country, the 
Commission held that the transportation from an inland 
Point in the United States to a port for export is subject 
‘0 all the provisions of the first section of the act to 
legulate commerce, even though the transportation to the 
port is wholly within the confines of the state in which it 
es. and whether the traffic is carried on local or 
. Tough bills of lading; that the Cummins amendment does 
mre to traffic to,a non-adjacent foreign country; that, 
be le the Commission’s authority over bills of lading to 
takeneent foreign countries is more limited and at- 
a €s more indirectly than in the case of bills covering 
OMestic interstate traffic, or traffic to an adjacent foreign 


country, it nevertheless does have authority over the rules, 
regulations and practices of inland carriers subject to the 
act, when and if, they adjoin in through bills of lading to 
non-adjacent foreign countries, and it requires such rules 
and regulations to be published and filed. 

As appendices to the report the Commission publishes 
the form of bills of lading on which shippers and carriers 
worked in conference and the forms of bills of lading it 
now prescribes. The points of disagreement between the 
shippers and the carriers were put in italics, so that the 
whole subject will be one for easy reference. In its re- 
port the Commission dealt with each point of disagree- 
ment and made its decision thereon. 

As to changes on the face of the bill, the Commission 
ordered that the words “mail address of consignee—not 
for purposes of delivery’ be changed to read “mail or 
street address of consignee—for notification purposes 
only.” It was suggested that at the end of the space for 
indicating the “route” there should be inserted the words 
“delivering carrier.” The Commission approved that in- 
sertion. It also ordered that in the note near the bottom 
of the face of the form the word “actual,” as qualifying 
“value,” be stricken out and the word “agreed” or ‘“de- 
clared’ be substituted therefor. That last change was 
made because the use of the word “actual,” the Commis- 
sion thought, might mislead the “shipper into a belief that 
he was under obligation as a condition precedent to the 
obtaining of a released rate to disclose the actual value 
of the commodity tendered for transportation.” 

The following changes were ordered to be made in the 
conditions on the back of the bill of lading: 

Strike out the words “differences in the weights of grain, 
seed or other commodities caused by * * * or dis- 
crepancies in elevator weights,’ because the Commission 
was of the opinion that they “might impart an unlawful 
and unreasonable meaning in bills of lading covering ship- 
ments of grain.” Section 1, clause 3, liability of carrier 
as insurer and warehouseman for loss, damage or delay 
caused by fire. The Commission is of the opinion and 
orders that the matter be changed to read as follows: 
“The carrier’s liability shall be that of warehouseman, only, 
for loss, damage, or delay caused by fire, occurring after 
the expiration of the free time allowed by tariffs law- 
fully on file (such free time to be computed as herein 
provided) after notice of arrival of the property at des- 
tination or at the port of export (if intended for export) 
has been duly sent or given, and after placement of the 
property for delivery at destination, or tender of property 
upon consignee’s order has been made.” 

Section 1, clause 4, liability of carrier for property while 
stopped and held in transit. The Commission is of the 
opinion, and so orders, that the stipulation proposed by 
carriers be placed in the bill as being in accord with the 
law, just and reasonable. 

Section 1, clause 5, transportation in open cars. The 
Commission is of the opinion that the exemption stipulated 
in the present and proposed bill is too broad and too 
greatly favors the carrier to be entirely just and rea- 
sonable. It is also of the opinion that it falls within the 
provisions of the Cummins amendment in so far as it 
seeks to exempt the carrier from the liabilities with which 
it would be charged under the common law. The Com- 
mission therefore approved neither the rules proposed by 
the carriers, nor the substitute offered by the shippers. 

Section 2, clause 3, measure of carrier’s liability for 
loss or damage.——The Commission said: “The proposed 
rule, being superfluous, so far as it concerns the trans- 
portation of property shipped under rates dependent upon 
agreed values and unlawful and void in respect of all other 
property, we condemn it and direct its complete elimina- 
tion from the proposed bill.”” The order to eliminate that 
rule, the report says, involves a slight modification of the 
context immediately following the eliminated phraseology. 

Section 4, clause 1, general liability of carrier as ware- 
houseman after 48 hours.—The rule proposed by the car- 
riers, the report says, could not be accepted. The Com- 
mission, therefore, prescribed the following: ‘Property 
not removed by the party entitled to receive it within the 
free time allowed by tariffs lawfully on file (such free 
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time to be computed as herein provided), after notice of 
the arrival of the property at destination or at the port 
of export (if intended for export) has been duly sent or 
given and after placement of the property for delivery 
at destination has been made, may be kept in vessel, car, 
depot, warehouse, or place of delivery of the carrier, sub- 
ject to the tariff charged for storage, and to carrier’s 
responsibility as warehouseman, only, or, at the option 
of the carrier, may be stored in a public or licensed ware- 
house at the place of delivery or other available place, at 
the cost of the owner, and there held without liability on 
the part of the carrier, and subject to a lien, for all freight 
and other lawful charges, including a reasonable charge 
for storage.” 

Section 4, clause 9, receipt or delivery of property at 
private or other sidings, wards, landings, etc.—The Com- 
mission orders the elimination of the part of the rule in 
black face type: “Property destined to or taken from a 
station, wharf, or landing at which there is no regularly 
appointed freight agent, shall be entirely at risk of owner, 
after unloaded from cars or vessels or until loaded into 
cars or vessels, and, except in case of Carrier’s negligence, 
when received from or delivered on private or other sid- 
ings, or on such wharves or landings, shall be at owner’s 
risk until the cars are attached to and after they are de- 
tached from trains or unloaded into and after unloaded 
from vessels. 

The Commission considered the rule a proposal to limit 
or defer the attachment of that degree of liability until 
the property after having been received for transportation 
and after having come into the custody, and under the 
absolute dominion of the carrier, shall have come into a 
certain condition or position incidental to the actual trans- 
portation, i. e., until it is loaded into a vessel, or until 
the car in which it is loaded shall have been attached to 
a train. It considered the proposal indefensible, because 
it considers that the law affords sufficient protection. 

Section 4.—Proposed new provision for notice to con- 
signor and consignee in the case of loss resulting in non- 
delivery and to the consignor, in case of goods refused, 
or unclaimed at destination. The Commission said it could 
see no reason for incorporating the rule. 


Section 7, clause 2, liability for -payment of freight 
charges.—The suggestion was that the consignor shall be 


liable for the freight, and other lawful charges, except 


that if he stipulates by signature in the space provided 
for that purpose on face of the bill of lading that the car- 
rier shall not make delivery without requiring payment 
of such charges, and the carrier, contrary to such stipula- 
tion, shall make delivery without requiring such payment, 
the consignor shall not be liable for such charges. In 
other words, the shippers proposed in the bill of lading 
to create C. O. D. delivery so far as freight charges are 
concerned. The Commission disapproved that suggestion 
on the ground that it was not disposed to approve the 
laying upon carriers of duties or obligations, extraneous to 
the service of transportation, except and unless to remove 
unlawful discriminations, and such has not been shown to 
exist here. 

Section 9, clauses, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, limitations of liabilities 
of water carriers.—The Commission said it could not ap- 
prove incorporation in the proposed bill. 


Thirteen pages of the report are devoted to the export 
bill of lading. The following dispositions were made of 
the matters left in issue at the conclusion of the con- 
ferences between shippers and carriers: Section 1, clause 
2, differences in elevator weight. The provision being 
identical with the one in the domestic bill, the same order 
of elimination is made in respect thereto. 

Section 1, clause 3, liability of carrier as insurer and 
warehouseman for loss, damage, or delay caused by fire.— 
The language being the same as in the domestic bill, it 
is to be changed as ordered in the domestic bill. 

Section 1, clause 5, transportation in open cars.—Being 
identical with the provision in the domestic bill, it is also 
condemned, although it was not attacked by the shippers. 

Section 2, clauses 1 and 2, agency of issuing carrier; 
proposed exemption of participating carrier for liability for 
loss, damage or injury to property not occurring on its 
own line.—The clauses are to be limited by this language: 
“This bill of lading is not to be used on traffic from a 
point in the United States destined to a point in an ad- 
jacent foreign country.” 
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Section 3, clause 1; transportation to be only with Tea: 
sonable dispatch, unless by specific agreement indorse 
on the bill.—That part providing for expedited Movemen 
by specific agreement is objectionable to the Commisgsiq, 
and must be eliminated, because, in the opinion of the 
Commission, it would be possible for certain favored Ship. 
pers through special indorsements on their bills of 
lading to secure special and expeditious handling of thej 
shipment, possibly to the undue prejudice and disadvap. 
tage of their less favored competitors. 

Section 3, clause 3, measure of carrier’s liability for logs 
or damage.—The Commission believes the words “inclyd. 
ing loss or damage arising from delay” should be inserted 
after the word “damage” in the first line, so that it would 
read as follows: “The amount of any loss, damage, includ. 
ing loss or damage arising from delay, for which any car. 
rier is liable,” ete. 


Section 5, clause 1, carrier’s liability as warehouseman 
after 48 hours.—The Commission disapproved the condition 
as proposed, and substituted one as follows: “Property 
not removed by the exporting carriers, or the party en- 
titled to receive it, within the free time allowed by tariffs 
lawfully on file (such free time to be computed as herein 
provided), after notice of the arrival of the property at 
port (A) has been duly sent or given, and after placement 
of the property at delivery at port (A), or tender of the 
property for delivery upon order of the party entitled to 
receive it has been made may be kept in vessel, car, 
depot, or place of delivery of the carrier, or warehouse, 
subject to the warehouse charge for storing and to the 
carrier’s responsibility, as warehouseman only, or may be, 
at the option of the carrier, removed to, and stored ina 
public licensed warehouse, at port (A) or other available 
place, at the cost of the owner, and there held without 
liability, on the part of the carrier, and subject to a lien 
for all freight and lawful charges, including a reasonable 
charge for storage.” 

Section 5, clause 2, receipt or delivery of property at 
private or other sidings, wharves or landings.—The lan- 
guage being the same as the condition in the domestic 
bill, it is to be amended to conform with the language in 
the domestic bill. 

Section 9, clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6; limitations of lia- 
bility of water carriers.—Inasmuch as the Cummins amené- 
ment does not apply to transportation from a point in the 
United States to a point in non-adjacent foreign country, 
the carriers are not precluded from incorporating in the 
export bill of lading reasonable provisions applicable ex 
clusively to water carriers. 

Section 10, clause 1, exemption from liabiilty for delay 
and reduction of liability to that of warehouseman while 
the property is awaiting further conveyance.—The Com- 
mission rewrote that rule so as to limit the liability to 
that of a warehouseman when losses occur not on its 
own line. 

Section 10, clause 2; termination of inland carrier’s lia- 
bility upon delivery made in accordance with existing al- 
rangements at the port (A) of exportation—As the Com- 
mission understands the law, the carriers may properly 
contract for the exemption contained in this clause. It is 
therefore approved. 


The Commission approved the nine months’ provision 
for the filing of claims, and announced that a uniform live 
stock contract will be prescribed in a supplemental report 
and order as soon as practicable after a consideration of 
the record which has been more fully developed through @ 
medium of a further hearing had with that purpose 12 
view. 

Recognizing the technicality of the subject the Co 
sion did the unusual in connection with its bill of lading 
report by preparing.a statement for the press as follows: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission to-day issued 4 
report in the so-called bill of lading case. The report 
which is written by Commissioner Woolley, will probably 
be regarded by many as one of the most important evel 
issued by the Commission. It deals comprehensively and 
generally with the entire subject of bills of lading, ne 
especially with the numerous and important questions v1 
law and practices affecting the relations of shippers a 
carriers in the multifarious questions that come before 
the Commission in the performance of its functions. 


“The general subject is treated in three sections, one 
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dealing with the general merchandise domestic bill, an- 
other with the export bill, and a third with the live stock 
contract or bill of lading. The report issued to-day relates 
io the domestic and export bills of lading only; the live 
stock contract or bill being reserved for disposition in a 
supplemental report which it is expected will be issued in 
the near future. Additional forms for other special forms 
of traffic, such as coal and perishables, are held to be 
unnecessary. 

“The report does not deal with the negotiability feat- 
yres of bills, those matters having been definitely taken 
care of by the so-called Pomerene act. It discusses the 
fundamentals and history of the common law of the car- 
rier’s liability and its contractual exemptions from and 
limitations of liability, tracing the development of the law 
inthis country down to the time when Congress, by reason 
of conditions that had come about and in view of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court sustaining the validity of con- 
tractual limitation in many important cases, found it nec- 
essary to enact legislation imposing certain specific duties 
upon carriers respecting the issuance of bills of lading 
and making unlawful some of the exemptions and limita- 
tions of liability for which, under the common law, they 
had theretofore been free to contract with shippers. 

“The Commission holds that it has authority in a proper 
proceeding to enforce the provisions of the statutory law 
in respect to the issuance of bills of lading. It makes impor- 
tant rulings relative to the lawfulness and reasonableness 
of many of the terms and conditions which for years have 
been incorporated in bills ef lading and which the carriers 
have proposed to retain for the future. Its interpretations 
of the Cummins amendment as applied to many of the bill 
of lading conditions will be of far-reaching consequence to 
poth shippers and carriers. 

“The holding that the provision, of long standing in bills 
of lading, that the measure of the carrier’s liability shall 
be computed on the basis of the value of the property at 
time and place of shipment is in contravention of the Cum- 
mins amendment and therefore null and void, is extremely 
important in its effect upon the adjustment of claims for 
loss, damage and injury to property. The provision is 
ordered to be stricken in its entirety from the terms and 
conditions of the domestic bill. On the contrary, a similar 
provision is permitted to be retained in the export bill be- 
cause the Cummins amendment is held not to be applic- 
able to traffic destined to non-adjacent foreign countries. 


“Perhaps the most important feature of the report, and 
one which will be of the greatest practical importance to 
transportation and commercial interests, is the fact that 
the Commission’s order standardizes the bills under which 
the great bulk of traffic in this country moves by prescrib- 
Ing uniform bills of lading for use in both domestic and 
export commerce to be hereafter used upon the lines of 
all carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce.” 


EXPRESS CHARGES ON HORSES 


In a report on No. 9552, Northwestern Trading Company 
¥s. Adams Express Company, Opinion No. 5674, 52 I. C. C. 
902-5, on reargument the Commission held that because the 
xpress company had no follow-lot rule to apply on car- 
lads of horses when it furnished equipment smaller than 
that requested by the shipper, the charges on horses in 
tatloads from Pittsburgh to Jersey City were unreasonable, 
and that reparation would have to be made. The Com- 
mission in the first report held that the charges were not 
lnreasonable because the shipper had not given the carrier 
— time in which to provide the size of car re- 


RETURNED BEER CONTAINERS 


8. Commission has dismissed No. 10213, Anheuser- 
~s Brewing Association vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
cific et al., opinion No. 5675, 52 I. C. C. 555-7, after con- 
struing the defendant’s rule published as an exception to 
estern Classification providing for the application of 15 
ber cent of the appropriate class rate from Clifton, Ariz., 


co Paso, Tex., on shipments of returned empty beer 
lea wets from Clifton to the original consignor of the 
€d containers at St. Louis. 
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NATCHEZ RATE CASE 


CASE NO. 9237* (52 I. C. C., 558-575) 


NATCHEZ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VS. ARANSAS 
HARBOR TERMINAL RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted October 21, 1918. Opinion No. 5676. 

Class rates between Natchez, Miss., and Texas points found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed for like distances class rates contempo- 
maeeoueny maintained between Shreveport, La., and Texas 
points. : 

Class rates between Natchez and Houston-Galveston group 
found unduly prejudicial in so far as they exceed for like 
distances the class rates contemporaneously maintained 
between Shreveport and Texas points in common-point 
territory. 

Carload rates on cattle, horses and mules from Texas points 
to Natchez found unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed, for distances of 750 miles or less, the rates 
for like distances contemporaneously maintained from 
Texas points to Shreveport, La., and, for distances greater 
than 750 miles, the rates from the same points to Shreve- 
port by more than 6 cents per 100 pounds. 

Carload rates on salt from Grand Saline, Tex., to Natchez, 
Miss., found unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed rates contemporaneously maintained from Grand 
Saline to Vicksburg, Miss., and New Orleans, La. 

Carload rate of 23 cents on cement plaster from Acme and 
Plasterco, Tex., to Natchez found to have been and to be 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded and ex- 
ceeds rates from the same points to New Orleans and 
Vicksburg, and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
18 cents per 100 pounds prior to June 25, 1918, and sub- 
sequent to that date to the extent that it exceeded and 
exceeds 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

Portions of fourth-section applications of defendants which 
seek authorization to maintain class and commodity rates 
between Natchez and Texas points higher than the aggre- 
gate of intermediates, to maintain rates between Natchez 
and Texas points other than the Houston-Galveston group 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from, to, or between intermediate 
points, and to maintain rates on cement plaster from 
Acme and Plasterco, Tex., to Jackson, Miss., and New 
Orleans, La., which are lower than the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on like traffic to Natchez, denied. 

Portions of Fourth Section Application No. 677 which seek 
authorization to maintain lower rates on salt from Grand 
Saline to Natchez than to intermediate points on the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, Willow Glen to Ferriday, La., 
inclusive, granted as to points on the Texas & Pacific be- 
tween Addis and Ferriday, La. 

Carriers representing indirect lines between Natchez and 
points in Texas authorized to meet rates made by direct 
lines and to continue higher rates to ixtermediate points, 
provided such intermediate rates do not exceed the scales 
prescribed. . 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

In No. 9237 the Natchez Chamber of Commerce complains 
that the class rates and certain commodity rates applicable 
on traffic between Natchez, Miss., and points in the state of 
Texas are unjust and unreasonable per se, unduly prejudi- 
cial to shippers located at Natchez, and unduly preferen- 
tial, particularly of their competitors located at Shreve- 
port and New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., 
and at points within the state of Texas. 


The complaint also alleges that the through rates be- 
tween Natchez and points in eastern Texas on all of the 
classes and many of the commodities are higher than the 
aggregate of intermediate rates subject to the act, and 
therefore in violation of section 4. The situation with re- 
spect to through rates from Natchez to Texas points which 
exceed the aggregate of intermediates is covered by the 
Commission’s order in Through Rates to Points in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, 38 I. C. C., 153, the effective date of which, 
however, has been postponed so as to permit a readjust- 
ment harmonious with the action taken in Natchez Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. L. & A. Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C., 105, here- 
inafter cited as the Natchez Case, and Railroad Commis- 
sion of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C., 83, and 
48 I. C. C., 312, hereinafter cited as the Shreveport Case. 
Numerous fourth section applications, by which defend- 
ants seek authority to continue rates from points in Texas 
to Natchez higher than the aggregates of intermediate 
rates, other applications for authority to continue to charge 
lower rates between Natchez and Texas points than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from, to, 
or between intermediate points, and an application for 
authority to continue to charge lower rates on cement 


*This proceeding also embraces complaint in No. 8860, Natchez 
Chamber of Commerce et al vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. and portions of Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 378, 461, 602, 1552, 2043, 4218, 4219, 4963, 1950, 488, 601, 
620, 625, 628, 631, 636, 677, 678, 689, 693, 700, 701, 792, 793, 794, 
795, 796, 797, 798, 1555, 1951, 2043, 4220, 4944, and 4964. 
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plaster from Acme and Plasterco, Tex., to Jackson, Miss., 
and New Orleans, La., than to Natchez and other interme- 
diate points were set for hearing herewith and will be dealt 
with in this report. 

In No. 8860, the Natchez Chamber of Commerce and R. 
Scudamore, Jr., attack the carload rate of 23 cents per 100 
pounds on cement plaster from Acme and Plasterco, Tex., 
to Natchez as unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to shippers 
there located, and unduly preferential of shippers at New 
Orleans, La., Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss., and other 
points. The complaint prays for the establishment of a 
rate of 18 cents from the points named and for reparation 
on past shipments in so far as the charges exacted exceed 
that amount. 

The Vicksburg Board of Trade and shippers located at 
Monroe, La., were permitted to intervene in behalf of the 
complaint in No. 9237, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Houston, Tex., the Waco Chamber of Commerce, the Fort 
Worth Freight Bureau, and the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Dallas, Tex., in opposition 
to the complaint. The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
also intervened and seeks the maintenance of the present 
rate relationship of Vicksburg, Natchez and New Orleans 
on traffic to or from Texas, and asks that whatever reduc- 
tions are made in rates to and from Natchez be made in 
like measure to and from New Orleans. Stee 

Subsequent to the hearing and argument in these cases 
the principal defendants were taken under federal control 
and in compliance with General Order No. 28, of the Direc- 
tor-General of Railroads, the rates in issue were increased 
effective June 25, 1918. By supplemental complaints in 
both 9237 and 8860 the complainants joined the Director- 
General as a party defendant and put in issue the increased 
rates which he initiated. Answers were filed by the Direc- 
tor-General, who waived further hearing. All rates referred 
to herein are rates which prevailed prior to the effective 
date of the increased rates initiated by the Director-General. 


Class Rates 


The group adjustment of rates to and from common- 
point territory and differential territory in Texas is de- 
scribed in the Shreveport Case. The boundaries of these 
territories are fully defined in that report and need not be 
repeated here. The rates to and from differential terri- 
tory are made by adding to the common-point rates certain 
differentials which increase according to distances. The 
class rates from Natchez and other Mississippi River cross- 
ings to Texas are typical of those in the opposite direction, 
and the class rates to common-point territory are the same 
from Natchez as from Memphis. However, from Vicksburg, 
which is located between Natchez and Memphis, the rates 
to common-point territory are the same as from New Or- 
leans. As is indicated below, the rates from New Orleans 
are on most classes slightly less than the rates from 
Natchez to common-point territory: 


—_———————-Classes-————_________—_ 
From— 1 2 3 4 5 A B 4 D E 
Natchez and 
Memphis .. : ad $1.15 $0.96 $0.89 $0.70 $0.72 $0.65 $0.53 $0.41 $0.34 


New Orleansan 
Vicksburg .. 1.37 1.15 .94 .87 .69 .72 .64 .52 .40 .88 


Difference we ASD OE Raw 2 SF. OS 


That it is obviously improper to group Natchez with 
Memphis while Vicksburg is grouped with New Orleans is 
recognized by the defendant carriers, who are ready to 
accord Natchez the New Orleans rates to and from com- 
mon-point territory excluding the Houston-Galveston group. 
Rates to that group are lower from New Orleans than from 
Natchez or Vicksburg, which adjustment will be referred 
to later on. However, as shown by the rate comparison 
above, this readjustment will not effect material changes 
in the Natchez rates. 

The complainant prays for the establishment of the same 
distance scale of class rates between Natchez and Texas 
points as was originally prescribed for traffic between 
Shreveport and Texas points in the Shreveport Case. That 
scale was also applied with some variations for distances 
over 400 miles between Ruston, La., and Texas points in 
compliance with our order in Thompson, Ritchie & Co. vs. 
V. S. & P. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 287, hereinafter referred to 
as the Ruston Case. Prior to these decisions group rates 
beginning with $1.05 first class applied between Shreve- 
port and most of Texas common-point territory, and the 
New Orleans rates beginning with $1.37 first class were ap- 
plied between Ruston and all of Texas common-point ter- 
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ritory. Upon the argument the complainant stated thy 
the application to traffic between Natchez and Texas poiny 
of the distance’ scale prescribed in Memphis Freight By 
reau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 224, hereinagte 
called the Memphis Case, on traffic from Memphis to Lonis. 
ana points and applied to traffic from Memphis to My. 
shall and Jefferson, Tex., in Cities of Marshall and Jeffey. 
son, Tex., vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 249, would like 
wise be satisfactory and would afford the relief prayed for. 
The complainant also referred to the distance scale pre. 
scribed in Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. ¢ 
S. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C., 688, and 26 I. C. C., 520, hereinagte 
called the Oklahoma Case, as indicating a fair measure fo; 
rates between Natchez and Texas points. The Shreveport 
scale and the Oklahoma scale have each been revised sy}. 
sequent to the bringing of these complaints, the former by 
our second report in the Shreveport Case, and the latter 
by our report in Southwestern Class Case, 48 I. C. C., 379 
In the rate comparisons given below the revised scales are 
used rather than the scales referred to by the complainant, 

The shippers at Natchez are primarily concerned with 
the rates to points in Texas east of a line running north 
and south through Fort Worth, which territory embraces 
the area of densest population; and the complainant con. 
tends that reasonable rates for the average distance to 
all of common-point territory would not be fair and just 
to the eastern half of that territory, to and from which 
most of the traffic moves. 

Comparisons are offered which show that the rates be 
tween Natchez and Texas points are considerably higher 
in each instance than rates for like distances prescribed 
in the cases above referred to. These comparisons are 
summarized below: 


CLASS RATES IN CENTS PER’ 100 LBS. 


Points from and to which rates Distance Classes——— 
apply. Miles. 1 2 3 4 
Natchez to Texas common points, 
average 463 137 115 96 89 


Natchez to: 
Marshall, i el ae rere 238 4137 +4115 #996 = 89 
I. EN. kcecncucecordeor qe 246.8 137 115 96 89 
Between Shreveport and Texas 451 
—— da $112 95 78 67 
Between Texas points in com-} 4nd | é 
mon point territory over 
Between Oklahoma points 
Texas points for two-line hauls 
(distance scale 48 I. C. C., 312 
and 379) 231-240 93 
From Memphis, Tenn., to points in 
Louisiana and southern Arkan- , 
sas, for two-line hauls 470 90 77 65 
Distance scale, 39 I. C. C., 2247... 240 90.5 77 63.5 54.5 45 


Points from and to which rates Distance 
apply. . Miles. A 

Natchez to Texas common points, 

average 463 72 6b 53 41 34 
Natchez to: 

Marshall, Tex. 238 72 #65 53 41 : 

I I oie i cineca ane 5 72 @6 53 41 
Between Shreveport and ——e 

jos 45 39 


65.5 56 45 


Classes———— 
D&E 


points ona 


Between Texas points in com- 
mon point territory J over* 
Between Oklahoma 
Texas points for two-line hauls 
(distance scale 48 I. C. C., 312 


points and 


and 379) 931-240 48 38 33 27.5% 


From Memphis, Tenn., to points in 

Louisiana and southern Arkan- 

sas, for two-line hauls 470 67 52 
Distance scale, 39 I. C. C., 2247.... 240 47 36 


45 39 3 
31.5 27 «(22.6 


: ithin 

*These rates apply wherever the Texas haul is wholly wit 
common-point territory between Shreveport and peer points 
and between Texas points, for all distances over 450 ag 
maximum hauls at these rates are for approximately 5 hauls 

+No distinction made between one-line and aae-Gee a 
The scale given in the report is confined to distances halt 
300, 400, and 500 miles. The rates here indicated are alri 
under a proper gradation for intermediate distances. 


This table shows that for distances approximating the 
average distance to common-point territory, the ones, 
Oklahoma and Memphis scales provide lower rates ed tp 
line hauls than the rates complained of from Nate pot 
common-point territory. But comparison with the age 
the average distance from Natchez to Texas common e ot 
is perhaps not fair to the complainant in view of the - 
that complainant is primarily interested in the rates _ 
shorter hauls to points in the eastern half of this wager 
Consequently the comparison is made above of the fr : 
from Natchez to Marshall and Jefferson, which are near = 
boundary line between Texas and Louisiana, wit': rates 
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like distances provided by the scales referred to. The dif- 
ferences here are pronounced. The first-class rate com- 
plained of from Natchez to both points is the same as to all 
Texas common points, namely, $1.37. The distance scales 
provide first-class rates ranging from 90.5 to 93 cents for 
like distances and two-line hauls. 

This situation will be relieved in part when the carriers 
comply with our order in Through Rates to Points in Lou- 
jsiana and Texas, supra, by revising their through rates-so 
as not to exceed the aggregates of intermediates. But even 
then the difference between the Natchez rates to Marshall 
and the distance rates referred to will be substantial. In 
this respect the situation at Marshall is typical of that at 
other points in eastern Texas. 

An illustration of the unreasonableness of the rates from 
Natchez to eastern Texas is afforded by a comparison with 
the rates from Memphis to Marshall. The first-class rate of 
$1.14 from Memphis, based upon the scale fixed in Cities of 
Marshall and Jefferson, Tex., supra, is 23 cents less than 
the first-class rate from Natchez, whereas the distance from 
Memphis is 119 miles greater and the haul is over two 
lines. 

The complainant introduced evidence to show that the 
ratio of operating revenue to operating expenses, number of 
tons carried 1 mile per mile of road, average earnings per 
ton-mile, operating expenses per mile of road, and number 
of passengers carried 1 mile per mile of road, for the car- 
riers in Louisiana compare favorably with the showing in 
these respects of the Texas lines. 

The volume of business between Natchez and Texas points 
is not great at the present time. The evidence shows the 
number of wholesale and jobbing concerns and industries 
located at Natchez, Grain and seed dealers there located 
ship seed at class rates to Texas points in considerable 
quantities in competition with dealers located at New Or- 
leans, Shreveport, Houston, Dallas, Sherman and Fort 
Worth. Natchez jobbers handle Texas salt in competition 
with jobbers located at Vicksburg. A Natchez coffee roaster 
does a small amount of business in Texas in competition 
with Houston, Tex., and Monroe, La., and desires under more 
favorable rates to extend his Texas territory. Natchez deal- 
ers purchase horses and mules in Texas. 

The defendants contend that they should not be required 
to break up common-point territory any further than will 
be occasioned by the revision of through rates so as not to 
exceed the aggregates of intermediate rates; that the 
Natchez rates must be regarded as group rates to all of 
common-point territory, and that, so regarded, they are 
reasonable; and that the establishment of a distance scale 
from Natchez will lead to the disruption of common-point 
territory from all gateways. 

The defendants compare the Natchez rates to and from 
Texas points with the distance rates prescribed in the 
various cases above referred to, adopting, however, as a 
basis for comparison, the average distance of 590 miles 
from Natchez to a limited number of Texas points “via 
various practical and customary routes,” which defendants 
claim is a fairer basis for comparison than the distance of 
463 miles used above. The latter figure, also computed by 
defendants, is the average short-line distance from Natchez 
to a railroad station in each county in common-point terri- 
tory to which the $1.37 scale applies from Natchez. De- 
fendants, in arriving at the average distances indicated, 
added 20 constructive miles to the distances from Vidalia, 
La. for the river transfer Natchez to Vidalia. In making 
their rate comparisons they add differentials beginning 
with 12 cents first class to the single-line rates prescribed 
i the Shreveport, Oklahoma and Memphis Cases on the 
ground that traffic between Natchez and Texas common 
Points in all cases moves over three or more lines, while 
traffic between Shreveport and Texas points or between 
stations in common-point territory moves in large quan- 
tities over a single line. The comparisons made by defend- 
ants on this basis are, in our opinion, not representative. 
The average short-line distance from Natchez to Texas 
common points of 463 miles is more appropriate, since the 
distance rates prescribed in the Shreveport, Oklahoma and 
Memphis Cases apply via the short routes, and since the 
comparisons which have been made are with the rates 
Prescribed in these cases for joint-line applications, which 
tates, as to the first two cases named, are arrived at by 
adding differentials. beginning with 8 cents first class to 
the sinele-line rates, From Ruston the haul to Texas 
Points is in each instance over two or more lines and in 
the Rusion Case the Commission required the carriers to 
apply the Shreveport joint-line scale on the basis of the 
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short-line distances. However, the addition of 20 -con- 
structive miles for river transfer at all lower Mississippi 
River crossings, Vicksburg to New Orleans, including 
Natchez, is provided in applying the distance scale pre- 
scribed in the Natchez Case, and is likewise provided for 
application to our findings throughout this report. 

The defendants rely upon. Williams Co. vs. V., S. & P. Ry., 
16 I. C. C., 482, and Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., 
vs. I. & G. N. Ry. Co., 32 I. C. C., 247, in support of their 
position that only the average distance to common-point 
territory, and not the distances to specific destinations, 
should be regarded in determining the reasonableness of 
the Natchez rates. In both cases our decisions were based 
upon the ground that to grant the complainant’s prayer 
would be to disrupt the grouping of Texas common points 
and that the record submitted did not warrant such action 
by the Commission. Since these reports were issued a 
number of other complaints have been filed dealing with 
the common-point adjustment. The breaking up of com- 
mon-point territory by the establishment of a distance scale 
to be applied between Shreveport and points on certain 
Texas lines in the original Shreveport Cases, 23 I. C. C., 
31, 234 U. S., 342, and 34 I. C. C., 472, was extended so as 
to cover the entire territory in the new Shreveport Case. 
In the Ruston Case this finding was extended to cover 
Ruston. Compliance with our order in Through Rates to 
Points in Louisiana and Texas will effect a considerable 
disturbance of the common-point adjustment to and from 
all points in Louisiana and all Mississippi River crossings 
Memphis and south thereof. Marshall and Jefferson were 
taken out of common-point territory on traffic from Mem- 
phis in Cities of Marshall and Jefferson, Tex., supra, the 
order in which case, however, was held in abeyance pend- 
ing a decision in the Natchez Case. In Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 619, we 
fixed lower rates on certain commodities from St. Louis 
to points in northeast Texas, including Dallas and Fort 
Worth, than to the rest of common-point territory and 
said, at page 644: 

Group rates can be considered just and reasonable only in 
so far as they do not effect unjust dscrimination. 


The defendants are correct in asserting that when com- 
parisons are made with group rates the nature of those 
rates must be borne in mind. However, this cannot be 
advanced as justification for group rates which are unduly 
prejudicial. Even if the rates from Natchez for the aver- 
age distance of 463 miles to common-point territory be 
regarded as reasonable, which, however, the rate compari- 
sons made do not indicate, they cannot be regarded as 
reasonable to points in Texas near the Louisiana boundary. 
For example, the distance from Natchez to Marshall is 238 
miles as compared with 381.5 miles from Marshall to Sweet- 
water, Tex., and 606.4 miles from Natchez to Sweetwater. 
This rate situation may be described as a great pan having 
a diameter longer than the handle, the pan representing 
the common-point area and the handle being the line from 
Natchez to the eastern boundary of Texas. We cannot 
approve of unreasonably high rates from Natchez to the 
nearest points in Texas merely to preserve the parity of 
rates to all points within the common-point group. 

However, the defendants argue that if the grouping of 
Texas common points is abandoned in rates to and from 
Natchez, it must necessarily be abandoned in rates to and 
from New Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis and St. Louis; and 
that as a further consequence there will be a disruption 
of the grouping of the points of origin in defined terri- 
tories, described in Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A., 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra, at pages 624 and 625, from which 
rates to common-point territory are at present made by 
differentials over or under the rates from St. Louis to that 
territory. Upon this point we said at pages 636 and 637 
of the report in the case just cited: 


It is perfectly evident that any attempt on the part of this 
Commission to satisfy in any material manner the complaint be 
fore us involves the eventual breaking up of the Texas com- 
mon-point group. A very large portion of the tarffic to Texas 
comes from the northeast through St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other gateways. Another material portion comes from the east 
through the gateways of Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orelans. 
The great bulk of the Atlantic seaboard traffic comes water and 
rail via Galveston. Certain iron articles, sugar and potatoes 
come from Colorado common points. We realize fully, and 
these complainants admit, that if the northeast portion of the 
state is entitled to lower rates than the rest of common-point 
territory on business from St. Louis the eastern section has as 
good a claim for lower rates on business through Memphis, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans, the southern portion of the state 
on business through Galveston, and the northwestern portion 
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for, lower rates than to the rest of the state on business from 
Colorado. But the issue upon which this complaint has been 
based, and the proceedings had thereon, are not broad enough 
to permit us, if we desired to do so, to undertake this division 
of common-point territory. 

It is our duty, however, with all these things in mind, to ex- 
amine the testimony furnished respecting the propriety of these 
rates, to give to it due consideration, and to make such findings 
as the circumstances appear to require, although we may be well 
aware that such action may lead to further readjustments, and 
possibly to other complaints. ; 


The defendants offered no convincing evidence in sup- 
port of their contention that if the Natchez rates are re- 
duced the same competitive conditions which brought about 
the present grouping of Texas common points will eventu- 
ally bring about the re-establishment of common-point ter- 
ritory from Natchez on a lower basis of rates than those at 
present in effect. 

The Texas interveners contend that the present Nat- 
chez rates are fair and reasonable and that any reduc- 
tion in the less-than-carload class rates will be unduly 
prejudicial to Texas shippers and unduly preferential of 
shippers located at Natchez. The complainant originally 
prayed for the application to like distances to and from 
Natchez of the single-line rates in effect between Shreve- 
port and Texas points, but upon the hearing stated that 
the request for this basis was erroneous and that it really 
desires the joint-line rates. The Texas interveners intro- 
duced exhibits comparing the single-line rates originally 
contended for by the complainant with the rates for like 
distances in effect from Houston to Louisiana points, the 
Shreveport joint-line scale, the Memphis scale, and with 
rates from Little Rock, Ark., to Texas points. They also 
pointed out that the then existing Shreveport scale reached 
a maximum for single-line hauls in common-point territory 
at 400 miles and for the joint-line hauls at 250 miles, the 
rest of common-point territory being blanketed from 
Shreveport at the maximum rates. This blanket would be 
much greater from Natchez if the same maximum rates 
were observed. Adherence to the single-line maxima 
would result in lower rates from Natchez to the farther 
distant points than from Texas points for like distances 
within common-point territory. But the obvious remedy 
for this situation is to extend the scale from Natchez so as 
to provide for greater distances from Natchez than are 
provided from Shreveport or from Texas points in the 
scale prescribed in the Shreveport case. 

At present all points in Louisiana with the exception of 
a few points in the immediate vicinity of Shreveport and 
Ruston take the $1.37 scale of class rates to and from 
common-point territory. Traffic between Natchez and 
Texas points traverses the entire state of Louisiana, and 
the application of a distance scale between Natchez and 
Texas points will undoubtedly break up common-point ter- 
ritory to and from practically all points in Louisiana, in- 
cluding New Orleans, and also to and from Vicksburg, 
Miss. While the rates to and from these points are not 
strictly in issue the effect upon them of changes made in 
the Natchez rates should be taken into account. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, intervener, :con- 
tends that both the New Orleans rates and the Natchez 
rates should be reduced, but that New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Natchez and Vicksburg should be grouped to and 
from common-point territory other than the Houston-Gal- 
veston group. This intervener also prefers the mainte- 
nance of the common-point group, but suggests that if a 
distance scale is to be adopted it should be applied to and 
from points on the Mississippi River on the basis of a 
constructive mileage to the Texas border from all Mis- 
sissippi River crossings, Vicksburg and south. This would 
require the establishment of the same rates from New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge to Waskom, Tex., a point 
reached via Shreveport, for distances of 337 and 256 miles, 
respectively, as from Natchez and Vicksburg for distances 
of only 219 and 192 miles, respectively, and the same rates 
from Natchez and Vicksburg to Sabine River, Tex., a point 
reached by a more southerly route, for distances of 253 
and 302.4 miles, respectively, as from Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans for distances of only 163 and 250 miles, re- 
spectively. 

The Vicksburg Board of Trade prefers the establishment 
of a distance scale to and from Vicksburg as well as 
Natchez. This intervener believes that any other plan 
will give undue preference to Galveston on traffic to and 
from Dallas, Fort Worth, Paris, Clarksville, Denison, Sher- 
man and all points in Texas on and north of the main line 
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of the Texas & Pacific, the distance to which from Galvyes. 
ton is practically the same as from Vicksburg, ani! states hi 
that— This 

* * * jit will hardly be possible to do justice to V cksburg aver 
and Natchez under a grouping and differential plan as long as ; 
a mileage scale is applied from Galveston on the souti:wester some | 
border of Texas and from Shreveport near the nortiieastern Im New ‘ 
border of Texas. than 

Since under the Director-General’s Order No. 28 the same J shrev' 

_ percentage increases in class rates were made {rom all J presct 
points here involved, the inequalities. disclosed by the & from | 
comparisons made above are found to exist in greater MH erably 
measure under the increased rates subsequently publisheq The 
in accordance with that order. to the 

The term “Texas common-point territory” as herein useq HH compe 
will include the territory so described in the Shreveport §§ Natch 
case. The class scale therein prescribed for distances not # and th 
exceeding 500 miles was increased 25 per cent, effective June # C. C., 
25, 1918, by tariffs filed in compliance with the Directoy. @ the r¢ 
General’s Order No. 28. We therefore find, considering a) @ were 
the facts of record, that the class rates between Natchez i 1916, ¢ 
and Texas points in common-point territory are and for date 0 
the future will be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to @ % be¢ 
the extent that they exceed or may exceed the rates con- ™ Yee 5 
temporaneously in effect for like distances of 500 miles or Traffic 
less between Shreveport and Texas points in common-point cancel 
territory and to the extent that they exceed or may exceed watel 
by more than 25 per cent the following extension of the which 
Shreveport scale for distances in excess of 500 miles: ro 
RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS FOR SINGLE-LINE Beaum 

HAULS. are the 

distan’ 

nen. . ae that t] 
117 to Ho 

scale. 

Galves 

tances 

In Chi 

N. Ry. 

fied th 

Class rates for joint line application should not exceed & 4 cen’ 
the rates above named by more than the following @ of Mor 
amounts: pany, 
Classes 45 AB E In v: 
Amounts 5 4 4 2 the cla 

In fixing rates between Shreveport and differential ter 90%. 
ritory, which includes all of Texas outside of common-poilt @ |... 
territory, the carriers add to the maximum rates applicabie and Te 
between Shreveport and common-point territory, a dis- 
tance scale of class differentials. 

We find that the present class rates between Natchez and The 
differential territory are, and for the future will be, unduly cline 
preferential to the extent that they exceed or may exceed hanes 
the maximum rates between Natchez and Texas common- 
point territory, ascertained as indicated above, by more Miss 
than the differentials in cents per 100 pounds, for corre — 
sponding hauls in differential territory, applied on traffic ae 
to or from Shreveport. oe 

The defendants contend that the rates between Natchez py 
and the Houston-Galveston group are not covered by the iD t 
complaint, which contention is not sustained. te en 

With respect to points in that group the complainant spe ng 
cifically alleges undue preference to New Orleans, Alex: ssa 
andria and other Louisiana points. The rate relationship met 
between Natchez and these points is illustrated by the fol- tle 
lowing table: a” 
DISTANCES AND CLASS RATES IN CENTS PER 100 LBS. line de 

To Orange, Tex. a 
Distance, Classes. The 

From— iles. 4 from py 
Natchez Miss. ‘ ear-mil 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Memphis, Tenn. Wool, r 
New Orleans, La wheat, 
Alexandria, La. hides, 
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Memphis, Tenn. Defend 
New Orleans, La X nd 
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This ‘able shows that the rates from Natchez are the 
same aS from Vicksburg and Memphis to the Houston- 
Galveston group, although the distance from Memphis is in 
some cases over 200 miles greater, and that the rates from 
New Orleans and Alexandria for distances somewhat less 
than from Natchez are very much lower. Rates from 
shreveport are made in accordance with the distance scale 
prescribed in the Shreveport Case, and are also less than 
fom Natchez. The distances from Shreveport are consid- 
erably less than from Natchez. 

The defendants assert that the rates from New Orleans 
9 the Houston-Galveston group are depressed by water 
competition, which, they contend, does not obtain from 
Natchez. The history of the rates between New Orleans 
and this group is given in New Orleans-Texas Rates, 38 I. 
¢.¢.,1, 3. From November 26, 1907, to September 7, 1908, 
the rates from New Orleans to Houston and Galveston 
were on a 70-cent scale, thereafter and until March 17, 
1916, on an 80-cent scale, and subsequent to the last-named 
date on an 89-cent scale. In that proceeding we permitted 
to become effective the present 89-cent scale, which had 
been suspended upon the protest, of the New Orleans Joint 
Trafic Bureau. In the same proceeding we permitted the 
cancellation of a 60-cent scale of class rates called the 
“water scale” from New Orleans to Orange and Beaumont, 
which was limited to local shipments and was not applic- 
able as a factor in constructing through rates. At page 5 
of our report in that case’we compared the rates to Orange, 
Beaumont, and Houston then under suspension, and‘which 
are the rates now in effect, with rates then in effect for like 
distances between.Oklahoma and Texas points, showing 
that the rates to Orange and Beaumont are the same and 
to Houston somewhat lower than the Oklahoma-Texas 
scale. The rates between New Orleans and the Houston- 
Galveston group are also lower than the rates for like dis- 
tances prescribed in the Shreveport and Natchez Cases. 
In Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Tex., vs. I. & G. 
N. Ry. Co., supra, we found that the carriers had not justi- 
fed the proposed increases of first-class rates from 70 to 
§) cents between Houston and Louisiana points on the line 
of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Com- 
pany, Alexandria to Torian, inclusive. 

In view of all these considerations. it is our opinion that 
the class fates between Natchez and the Houston-Galveston 
group are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial in 
0 far as they exceed or may exceed class rates for like dis- 
tances contemporaneously maintained between Shreveport 


and Texas points in common-point territory. 


Commodity Rates 


The complaint in No. 9237 attacks specifically the carload 
commodity rates from Texas points to Natchez on cattle, 
horses and mules, hogs, sheep and salt. 


The carload rates of 39.5 cents on cattle, 55 cents on 
horses and mules, 50 cents on hogs and 52.5 cents on 
sheep are the same for Marshall, Tex., to Natchez for a dis- 
lance of 238 miles as from Marshall to St. Louis for a dis- 
lance of 561 miles. The rate on horses and mules from Mar- 
shall to Natchez is also the same as the rate from Marshall 
‘o Denver, Colo., for a distance of 982 miles, nearly four 
umes the distance from Marshall to Natchez. The rates 
ftom Marshall are identical with those from Fort Worth, 
San Antonio, Dallas, and other points in Texas common- 
bint territory. The complainant prays for rates on cat- 
ll, horses and mules from Texas to Natchez upon a dis- 
lance scale identical with the scale prescribed for joint- 
line hauls in the Shreveport Case. 

The defendants show that the rates on cattle to Natchez 
fom points on the Texas & Pacific yield lower earnings per 
‘a™mile than the rates for like distances on cottonseed, 
Wool, refined petroleum, bar iron, soap, cottonseed oil, and 
vheat, and in some instances lower than on cement and 
hides, The loading used for these various commodities in 
making this comparison is the average found by the Mis- 
‘our, Kansas & Texas Railway to have been the result 
its operations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 
Defendants contend that these comparisons show that the 
Natchez rates on cattle are too low when the character of 
ante and the return of empty equipment are con- 
sidered. 

We find that the present rates on cattle, horses and 
ules in carloads from Texas points to Natchez, for dis- 
lances of 750 miles or less, are and for the future will be 
induly p ejudicial to the extent that they exceed or may 
ceed the rates for like distances contemporaneously in 
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effect from Texas points to Shreveport; and that for dis- 
tances greater than 750 miles they are and will be unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 
the rates from the same points to Shreveport by more than 
6 cents per 100 pounds. The complaint does not ask for 
any specific basis of rates on hogs and sheep and the record 
does not warrant a finding with regard to those rates. De- 
fendants, however, will be expected to properly relate their 
rates on hogs and sheep, from Texas points to Natchez, 
to the rates on cattle arrived at in accordance with the find- 
ing above. 

The carload rate on salt from Grand Saline, Tex., is 17.5 
cents to Natchez, distant 331 miles, 12.5 cents to Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans, distant 297 miles and 442 miles, re- 
spectively. We find that the carload rates on salt from 
Grand Saline to Natchez are, and for the future will be, 
unduly prejudicial in so far as they exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained from Grand Saline to Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans. 


Cement Plaster 


Of the two complainants in No. 8860 the Natchez Cham- 
ber of Commerce is interested primarily in securing lower 
carload rates on cement plaster from Acme and Plasterco, 
Tex., to Natchez. The other complainant, R. Scudamore, 
Jr., a dealer in building material at Natchez, seeks repara- 
tion to the extent of the alleged unreasonable charges col- 
lected on carload shipments of cement plaster from Acme 
to Natchez. 

The complainants compare the rate of 23 cents, minimum 
40,000 pounds on cement plaster in carloads, from Acme 
to Natchez with the rate of 18 cents from Acme to New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, Monroe, Lake Providence and Wa- 
terproof, La., and Ottumwa, Ia.; 19 cents to Jackson and 
Meridian, Miss., and 22 cents to Chattanooga, Tenn. Plas- 
terco generally takes the same rates as Acme to the des- 
tinations named above. In support of their contention that 
18 cents is a reasonable rate from Acme to Natchez they 
also compare the revenue per ton-mile of 5.9 mills which 
that rate would yield for the short-line distance of 609.8 
miles between those points with an average per ton-mile 
revenue yielded by rates prescribed by this Commission in 
certain cases indicated of 8.6 mills for an average distance 
of 352 miles. They offered various other comparisons be- 
tween ton-mile revenue, carload minima, and value of ce- 
ment plaster and other commodities. 


The carriers offered no defense other than reference to 
the fact that certain interior Louisiana joints take a 23- 
cent rate, the same as Natchez, that the Natchez rates are 
lower than the lowest combination of intermediates, and 
the argument that Natchez is not so important a gateway 
as Memphis, Vicksburg, or New Orleans, and may there- 
fore take reasonably higher rates. In its answer the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific included comparisons of the 
present rates on cement plaster, the distances and revenue 
per ton-mile and per car-mile over various routes from 
Acme and Plasterco to Natchez, Vicksburg and New Or- 
leans. 

In compliance with General Order No. 28 of the Director- 
General, rates of 20 and 25 cents, respectively, were estab- 
lished from Acme to New Orleans and Natchez, effective 
June 25, 1918. We find that the rate assailed on cement 
plaster is shown to have been, and to be, unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that it exceeded, and exceeds, the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained from Acme and Plasterco to 
New Orleans and Vicksburg, and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded, prior to June 25, 1918, 18 cents per 
100 pounds, and subsequent to that date to the extent that 
it exceeded, and exceeds, 20 cents per 10U pounds. We 
further find that complainant, R. Scudamore, Jr., 
made the shipments as described and paid and bore the 
charges thereon; that he has been damaged to the extent 
of the difference between the charges paid and those 
that would have accrued at the rate of 18 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments made prior to June 25, 1918, and the 
rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds on shipments made sub- 
sequent to that date, which rates are herein found reason- 
able; and that he is entitled to reparation with interest. 
The exact amount of reparation can not be determined 
upon this record, and complainant should prepare a state- 
ment showing the details of the shipments in accordance 
with rule V of the Rules of Practice, and in addition the 
dates on which the freight charges on each shipment were 
paid, which statement should be submitted to defendants 
for verification. Upon receipt of a statement so prepared 
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and verified we will consider the entry of an order award- 
ing reparation. 


Fourth Section Applications 


On behalf of the carriers parties thereto it was stated 
upon the hearing that “they had no justification to offer 
in connection with” the portions of their Fourth Section 
Applications Nos. 378, 461, 689, 602, 1552, 1950, 2043, 4218, 
4219, 4220 and 4963 by which they seek authority to con- 
tinue to charge for the transportation of classes and com- 
modities from points in Texas described in the complaint 
to Natchez rates which are higher as a through route than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates. The carriers in- 
dicate their willingness to conform to the fourth section 
in this respect. As to the portions of the applications 
above indicated, relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section is therefore denied. Relief is also denied as to 
that portion of Fourth Section Application No. 625, by 
which the carriers parties thereto seek authority to con- 
tinue rates for the transportation of cement plaster from 
Acme and Plasterco to Jackson and New Orleans which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously in effect on 
like traffic to Natchez and other intermediate points. 

There were also set for hearing in connection with this 
proceeding such portions of Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 488, 601, 620, 628, 631, 636, 677, 678, 693, 700, 701, 792, 
793, 794, 795, 796, 797, 798, 1555, 1951, 2043, 4218, 4219, 4220, 
4944 and 4964 by which the carriers named as parties 
thereto ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of classes and commodities between Natchez and 
points in Texas described in the complaint rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from, to or between intermediate points. 


Based upon their contention that the rates between Nat- 
chez and the Houston-Galveston group are not covered by the 
complaint, carriers ask that no determination be reached 
with regard to such portions of the fourth section applica- 
tions enumerated as cover departures from the long-and- 
short-haul clause in rates between Natchez and points in 
the Houston-Galveston group. The carriers indicated that 
the fourth section situation is different with respect to the 
Houston-Galveston group than with respect to Texas com- 
mon points generally, principally due to the fact that the 
through rates to the first-named group are frequently made 
by combination of intermediate rates which the carriers 
allege are unduly low and compelled. These applications 
will be set for further hearing. 


The carriers announced their willingness to revise their 
rates so as to conform to the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion as to a considerable number of the departures from 
the long-and-short-haul clause in rates between Natchez 
and Texas common-point territory other than the Houston- 
Galveston group. The only departures from the fourth 
section which the carriers sought to defend are covered 
by Application No. 677 of F. A. Leland, agent, which are 
incurred by reason of the fact that the rates on salt from 
Grand Saline to Natchez via the Texas & Pacific to Ferri- 
day and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern beyond 
is 17.5 cents, whereas the rate to points on the Texas & 
Pacific from Willow Glen to Ferriday, inclusive, is 20 cents. 

The distance to Natchez via this route is 485 miles and 
the 17.5-cent rate is maintained to meet the rate of the 
short line composed of the Texas & Pacific, and the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific to Rayville and the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern beyond, via which the distance 
to Natchez is only 321 miles. The intermediate points 
on the Texas & Pacific to which the 20-cent rate is applied 
from Grand Saline are located on the portion of the line 
between Willow Glen and Addis and between Addis and 
Ferriday, inclusive. The distances from Grand Saline to 
these points range from 261 to 471 miles. 


From Grand Saiine to many of the above-mentioned in- 
termediate points the distance is less than the short-line 
distance to Natchez. To such points a departure from the 
fourth section is not justified and the application is in this 
respect denied. The application is also denied as to all 
points on the main line of the Texas & Pacific to and in- 
cluding Addis, La., which is 361 miles distant from Grand 
Saline, for to none of these points is the distance suffi- 
ciently greater than the distance via the direct line to 
Natchez, especially upon consideration of the river transfer 
at Natchez, to warrant higher rates. To points on the 
branch line of the Texas & Pacific from Addis to Ferriday, 
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however, defendanis may charge higher rates than to 
Natchez, provided that the rates to intermediate points op 
the line of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company shall not 
exceed the lowest available combination and that the preg. 
ent rates to said intermediate points shall not be jp. 
creased except as may hereafter be authorized by this Com. 
mission. The rates to these branch-line points appear to 
be appropriately graded. With the exceptions noted, aj] 
fourth section relief prayed by carriers in respect to rates 
to and from Natchez involved herein is denied as to rates 
between Natchez and Texas points other than those jp. 
cluded in the Houston-Galveston group. 

The carriers herein representing the indirect lines be. 
tween Natchez and points in Texas will be authorized to 
meet the rates made by the direct lines and to continue 
higher rates to intermediate points but not higher than the 
rates provided herein. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 

(The fourth section order is No. 7396.) 


LUMBER CASE DECIDED 


All the products of saw and planing mill plants not 
further advanced in manufacture than by sawing, resaw- 
ing, and passing lengthwise through a standard planing 
machine, cross-cut to length and end-matched, are to be 
regarded as lumber. That is the definition made by the 
Commission in its report on No. 8131, In the Matter of 
Rates on and Classification of Lumber and Lumber Prod- 
ucts, opinion No. 5681, 51 I. C. C., 598-670. The report was 
written by Commissioner McChord, with concurring opin- 
ions by Commissioners Clark, Woolley and Meyer and a 
dissent by Commissioner Daniels, in which Chairman 
Aitchison and Commissioner Hall concur. 

In the vernacular, the Commission was “all shot to 
pieces” in the conferences which took place in chambers 
in an effort to get a report on the subject to the public. 

Broadly speaking, the Commission’s report requires the 
classification of lumber and lumber products so as to 
establish a relationship of rates on lumber and its prod- 
ucts, although the main commodity and its products, in 
the territory of their great production, move on commodity 
rates, which, as the youngest traffic manager or tariff clerk 
knows, are exceptions to classifications. Only in Official 
Classification territory does lumber move on the classifi- 
cation rating, sixth class. In the south L. C. L. quanti- 
ties move on sixth, and carloads on A or less. 

The fact that lumber generally moves on commodity 
rates is made the basis for the dissent by Messrs. Daniels, 
Aitchison and Hall. 

“Before taking a given set of rates as the basis for 
other rates,” says Mr. Daniels, in his dissent, “we should 
make sure that the basis itself is reasonable and proper. 
If all the lumber rates in the country were reasonable 
and properly aligned and if all the transportation and 
commercial considerations surrounding the movement of 
lumber products were relatively the same as those sur- 
rounding the movement of lumber, then we might 
be justified in establishing a fixed percentage relation- 
ship. But the lumber rates are in part paper rates. 
Some that actually move the traffic are doubtless too 
high, many are doubtless low, and as to their relative 
reasonableness the Commission is not advised on this 
record. Under these circumstances it seems to me to be 
manifestly improper and unsound to establish a fixed re 
lationship between lumber and lumber products.” : 

Commissioner Meyer’s concurring opinion, avowedly, 1s 
an answer to Mr. Daniels’s dissent, because, he says, the 
majority had so many things to cover that it could not 
have given attention to the things Mr. Daniels said in his 
dissenting views. 

One of the points he makes is that the instruction of 
the Commission in which it said, “the measure of the 
rates themselves is not involved,’ was sent out as 4 
unanimous instruction. In other words, Mr. Daniels and 
others joined in telling the shippers that the case would 
not deal with the measure of the rates, which apparently, 
as Mr. Meyer views the dissent, is made the burden of the 
dissent. He also treats the dissenting opinion as a dec- 
laration on the part of the minority that, in their view 
of the matter, the fact that the Commission establishes 
relationships, estops it from making changes therein, 02 
complaint and showing. 

Commissioner Woolley concurred because he thinks the 
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dassification is a step in the direction of scientific rate-- 


making, even if it does result in the creation of additional 
blankets, which he. abhors. 4 

In a general way of speaking, the report divides the 
jist into three parts: Plain lumber, mill work, veneer 
and built-up lumber. The rates on mill work are to be 
twenty-five per cent higher than rates on lumber, except 
fom the Pacific coast. From that part of the country 
they are to be only fifteen per cent higher because the 
loading from that part of the country is heavier. The Pa- 
cific coast favored a flat differential. 

Veneer, When made of ordinary wood, takes lumber rates. 
puiltup lumber when made of ordinary wood takes ten 
per cent over. It loads differently and is of somewhat 
higher value. Both veneer and built-up lumber, when 
made of woods of value, are to take fifteen per cent over. 

Agricultural implements and vehicle materials, such as 

hoe handles, axles, spokes, single and double trees, are to 
take the lumber rate. Spokes, unless primed, painted or 
ironed, are to go at lumber rates. So are box materials, 
uless they are now rated lower. Cooperage stock, both 
jack and tight, takes lumber rates. The same is true 
4s to silo staves shipped by themselves, but silo, cooling 
ower and tank materials take ten per cent higher, be- 
cause they are in the nature of silos, K. D., and load 
ighter. 
54 box shooks, and so forth, that now take less than 
lumber rates are to so éontinue. The report specifically 
says it is not to be taken as warrant for raising rates on 
logs, shooks, and so forth. 

Poles and piling, except from Pacific coast points, are 
to take lumber rates.. They have been, when too long 
for a single car, ten per cent over. 

The differences in ratings, the report indicates, are more 
due to differences in loading than to differences in values, 
although the inclusion of data concerning values is taken 
as indicating that values were given much consideration. 


RATES ON COAL 


In a tentative finding in No. 10268, Seaboard By-Product 
(oke Company vs. the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. et al., embracing also No. 10268, Sub. No. 1, 
same against the Erie Railroad Company et al., Attorney- 
Examiner Pattison holds that combination rates assessed 
o certain shipments of bituminous coal en route from 
mines in the Pittsburgh and Connellsville districts to Eliz- 
abethport, N. J., for delivery by barge at Seaboard 
(Kearny, N. J.), diverted in transit to all-rail routes over 
which there were no joint rates, are unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed $2.35 per gross ton, and recom- 
nends reparation where settlement was made at a rate in 
excess of $2.35 per gross ton. 


RATES ON LUMBER, ETC. 


Attorney-Examiner Gibson, in No. 10308, Paducah (Ky.) 
Board of Trade et al. vs. Illinois Central et al., recom- 
hends dismissal of the complaint, holding that defendants 
have established rates on lumber and articles taking the 
same rates to Paducah from points in the western portion 
of the southwestern lumber blanket satisfactory to com- 
dlainants, and that there was no basis afforded for con- 
demnation of previous rates or for awarding reparation. 


OLD BOILER FLUES OR TUBES 


In No. 10280, Weissbaum & Co. vs. the Oregon-Washing- 
‘on Railroad & Navigation Co. et al., Attorney-Examiner 
Gerry has made a tentative finding that rates legally col- 
lectiible for the transportation of two carloads of old boiler 
flues or tubes from Tacoma and Seattle, Wash., to San 
Francisco, Calif., are found to have been these applicable 
‘0 such articles, which are found not to have been scrap 
Ton, and that the complaint be dismissed. The main issue 
in the case, the examiner set forth, was, “What is scrap 
ron?” In finding that the material involved was not scrap 
Ton, Examiner Gerry referred to the Commission’s deci- 
— In Schwartz vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 52 I. C. C., 
M5, M Which the Commission held that “iron or steel 
atticles which have a recognized commercial value other 
than that of the elementary metal from which they are 
Manufactured are not: properly described as scrap iron.” 
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AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


Recommendation that reparation be awarded to the Sav- 
age Tire Company, San Diego, Calif., on charges on 129 
carloads of automobile tires shipped during the period from 
May 11, 1916, to June 18, 1918, from San Diego to points 
in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Texas and Colorado is made by Attorney-Exam- 
iner Gerry, in No. 10273, Savage Tire Co. vs. the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 


IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES | 


Attorney-Examiner Gerry, in No. 10335, Galveston Com- 
mercial Association et al. vs. the Arkansas Western Rail- 
way Co. et al., recommends that the Commission find that 
the defendants be required to establish for the transporta- 
tion of iron and steel articles, carloads, from Galveston 
and Houston to points of destination on the lines of the 
defendants in Oklahoma and that portion of the state of 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, excluding Shreve- 
port, La., rates for the distances of the Shreveport scale, 
which shall not exceed by more than 25 per cent the com- 
modity rates prescribed by the Commission for the trans: 
portation of iron and steel articles in the Shreveport case, 
and for distances in excess of the distances of the Shreve- 
port case, rates 60 per cent of the fifth class rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission in Natchez Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C. Examiner Gerry 
found further that the defendants be required to apply 
the rates above prescribed to the same articles of iron 
and steel on which the rates from Shreveport to points in 
Texas now apply. 


ARGUMENT IN FERGER CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A case that may become one of the landmarks in the jur- 
isprudence arising under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution was argued in the Supreme Court of the United 
States April 28 by Assistant Attorney-General LaRue Brown 
and former Associate Justice Charles E. Hughes. Francis 
B. James, as amicus curiae on behalf of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, filed a brief in support of the side 
of the case made by the government. The case is styled 
United States, plaintiff in error, vs. August Ferger et al., 
defendants in error. 

In its essence the question involved is whether the Pome- 
rene bill of lading act is a real protection to commerce 
with foreign nations and commerce between the states, be- 
cause it makes the issuance of false, fictitious or fraudulent 
bills of lading purporting to cover goods shipped in inter- 
state commerce a misdemeanor punishable by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or both—or an enactment beyond the power of Congress to 
make. 

Because no goods were actually shipped in interstate 
commerce, and because the bills of lading were “mere 
scraps of paper,’ by means of which money had been ob- 
tained from the Second National Bank of Cincinnati, O., 
Mr. Hughes argued that no offense against federal law had 
been committed. Judge Holliston of the federal bench for 
the Southern District of Ohio, sustaining a demurrer, held 
that it was beyond the power of Congress to make the acts 
committed offenses against the United States. 

There was no dispute about the facts. August Ferger 
and other officers and agents of the Ferger Grain Company, 
in the early part of August, 1917, made out fictitious order- . 
notify bills of lading purporting to cover the shipment of 
80,000 pounds of corn from Fountaintown, Ind., to Cincin- 
nati, O. W. D. Springer was written into the bill of lading 
as the consignor and consignee with the notation that the 
Ferger Grain Company should be notified. The officers and 
agents of the grain company then took the billsgto the 
bank, gave a promissory note and attached the bills of lad- 
ing as collateral. 

While the money was returnéd to the bank and there 
was no loss, the bank objected to that method of obtaining 
money from its vaults, especially in view of the fact that 
the forty-first section of the bill of lading law says: “Any 
person who, knowingly or with intent to defraud, falsely 
makes, alters, forges, counterfeits, prints, or photographs 
any bill of lading purporting to represent goods received 
for shipment among the several states or with foreign na- 
tions, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
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tion shall be punished for each offense by imprisonment 
not exceeding five years, or by a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or both.” 

In his argument Mr. Brown treated bills of lading, the 
issuance of which on interstate transactions is commanded 
by law, as being as necesSary-as engines or cars or any 
other physical instrumentality. The order-notify bills of 
lading commanded by the Pomerene law, he pointed out, 
are more than mere receipts for goods or contracts of af- 
freightment. The law intends them to be symbols of title, 
to be used as the basis for commercial dealings of the 
greatest magnitude. 

Mr. Hughes treated the transactions as being of no 
greater importance than a violation of the statutes of Ohio 
punishing the obtaining of money by false pretenses. He 
said it would be fantastical to suggest that because banks 
may loan money on utterly fictitious bills of lading, there 
is the slightest interference with the duty of carriers to 
take goods for interstate shipment or with the movement 
of goods in the course of interstate transportation, or with 
their proper delivery when the interstate transportaion is 
at an end. He wholly ignored the purpose of Congress to 
give legal sanction to the custom of merchants in making 
negotiable bills of lading, that were never recognized under 
the common law, as instrumentalities in the transaction of 
commerce, and give them a standing greater than that 
given bills of lading by the courts, both English and Ameri- 
can, between 1814 and 1916, when the Pomerene law was 
enacted. During those years the issuance of a false bill 
by the agent of a carrier or the forging of the name of a 
carrier’s agent by a shipper were not regarded as punish- 
able offenses, because in the first class of cases the agent 
was acting beyond the scope of his authority, and in the 
second there was nothing upon which the bill could be 
based; that is to say, there had been no commerce, 

Mr. James was engaged by the National Industrial Traffic 
League to present the thought of shippers on the subject, 
because, as chairman of various committee of the American 
Bar Association and Uniform Bill of Lading Conference, he 
drafted the Pomerene law and fought for its passage to 
such an extent that he got into a controversy with William 
C. Adamson, then chairman of the House committee on in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. James’s brief is a history of the long fight the mer- 
chants had to make, both in legislative bodies and in the 
courts, to obtain sanctions for their customs and usages in 
raising bills of lading to the dignity of negotiable instru- 
ments to be used in facilitating commerce by making easy 
the transfer of money for goods in transit. 

Judge Hollister, in speaking of the bills on which the 
Fergers had obtained money, referred to them as “bogus 
bills of lading,” that were “nothing but scrapes of paper, 
fraudulently inscribed to represent a real contract between 
real people and the actual receipt of goods for interstate 
shipment. The execution of them and their use for obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses was nothing other than a 
crime of the kind cognizable by the criminal legislation of 
the states, and a matter with which the Congress in the 
exercise of its power to regulate commerce is not con- 
cerned.” 

As to that contention, Mr. James said: 


“We disagree with the trial judge singly and collectively. 
The trial judge says that these bills of lading were nothing 
but pieces of paper, but in this he is entirely wrong. They 
were more than mere pieces of paper. They purported to 
be order-notify bills of lading fully negotiable under the 
Pomerene bill of lading act and were not merely receipts 
for the goods and not a mere contract of carriage, but they 
were symbolic representatives of the goods described there- 
in and were representations that the C., H. & D. Railway 
had received the goods and that the C., H. & D. Railway 
would deliver said goods upon surrender of the bill of lad- 
ing duly endorsed. They were frauds on our national com- 
merce and were used to destroy the integrity of our na- 
tional cogmmerce and the national instruments of our na- 
tional commerce, They did affect interstate commerce most 
directly and obstructed and interfered with it and had 
everything to do with it. They were frauds in reference 
to interstate commerce and upon persons dealing with in- 
struments of interstate commerce. It may be true that 
they violated state laws, but after Congress passed the Car- 
mack amendment to the Hepburn act in 1906 (34 Stat., 
595) and the act of June 18, 1910 (36 Stat., 546), and par- 
ticularly the Pomerene bill of lading act (39 Stat., 538), the 
states lost jurisdiction over said interstate commerce and 
said instruments of interstate commerce and over sanc- 
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tions to enforce said Pomerene act to regulate bills of Jag. 
ing and the states lost police power over interstate Dills of 
lading, and the Congress of the United States assumed ey. 
clusive police power thereover and as Congress liad ag. 
sumed complete police power thereover the states lost their 
jurisdiction to exercise police power thereover. Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company vs. Harrold (June 5 
1916), 241 U. S., 371. See also Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
+ glia Company vs. Sealy (January 7, 1919), 248 U. g, 

“In view of the nature and attributes of a genuine bil] of 
lading under the Pomerene bill of lading act, it is clearly 
within the power of Congress to provide penal sanctions for 
the purpose of protecting the integrity of genuine bills of 
lading by punishing forgery of fictitious bills of lading. [f 
the market is to be flooded by forged fictitious national 
bills of lading because the law provides no national pun 
ishment therefor, such an immoral, illegal and unmercap- 
tile practice will soon drive the genuine bill of lading out 
of commerce and destroy one of the most useful instrumen. 
talities in financing not only our national business but our 
international business. See 241 U. S., 371. 

“For every shipment there is a bill of lading, and the 
volume of shipments is an ever increasing one. Taking the 
figures for the pre-war period, the domestic merchandise ex. 
ported in 1913 amounted to $2,428,506,358, and imported to 
$1,813,008,234, a total of approximately $4,250,000,000. The 
freight tonnage originating on class I and class II railroads 
in the United States for the year ending June 30, 1913, 
amounted to 1,144,840,303 tons. This tonnage, moving as 
it does on bills of lading, must be protected against the 
spurious bill of lading by appropriate sanctions, both crim- 
inal and civil. 

The ever increasing value and use of bills of lading was 
recognized by Congress when on September 7, 1916 (39 
Stat., 752-753), it amended the federal reserve act by pro- 
viding as follows: 


Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than six months to run, ex- 
clusive of days of grace, which grow out of transactions involv- 
ing the importation or exportation of goods, or which grow out 
of transactions involving the domestic shipment of goods, pro- 
vided shipping documents conveying or securing title are at- 
tached at the time of acceptance. 


“This provision was re-enacted in the amendatory act of 
June 21, 1917 (40 Stat., 235). 

“The National Industrial Traffic League represents 
300,000 shippers vitally interested in preserving the in- 
tegrity of bills of lading.” 

As to why Mr. Hughes was brought into the case (he was 
not in it during the trial before Judge Hollister) anybody's 
inference is as good as that of any other. It is, however, 
suspected that the interest shown in the case by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and the employment by it 
of the virtual author of the law persuaded the Cincinnat! 
people that it was necessary for them to retain someone 
with easy familiarity with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court under the commerce clause, inasmuch as Mr. Hughes 
wrote the opinion of the court in the Shreveport case, 
which went far in stating the limits to which the federal 
authority extends in the regulation of commerce. 


In the arguments Messrs. Brown and James quoted lib 
erally from the Hughes opinion in that case to show that 
Congress has the power to do what it did when it passed 
the Pomerene law. Mr. Hughes treated the case as one of 
a mere lending of money by a bank on fraudulent paper at- 
tached to the note as collateral. In his argument he said: 

“Interstate transportation, as distinguished from the 
loaning of money by banks, consists of the receipt, the 
movement and the delivery of goods. There is nothing m 
this application of the statute which protects the receipt, 
the movement of goods or the delivery of goods by carriers. 
The notion that the receipt or the movement or the deliv- 
ery of goods by interstate carriers is at all concerned 
here is so obviously ill-founded that it requires no discus 
sion. It would be fantastical, as we view it, to suggest that 
because banks may loan money on utterly fictitious bills of 
lading, there is the slightest interference with the duty of 
carriers to take goods for interstate shipment or with the 
movement of such goods in the course of interstate trans- 
portation or with their proper delivery when the interstate 
transportation is at an end. . 

“If Congress, under the guise of protecting interstate 
commerce, can take under its regulating power all trans 
actions in which any interstate contract, actual or fic 
titious, between private parties is used as collateral sé 
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curity, it would be necessary, as we view it, to frame en- 
tirely new definitions of federal power.” 

In a memorandum in reply to the Hughes brief Mr. 
James said: 

“A bill of lading in interstate commerce is a contract of 
affreightment for the transportation of goods from a point 
in one state to a point in another wherein the carrier 
agrees to carry the goods therein described in considera- 
tion of freight charges to be paid by the shipper or con- 
signee. Such shipping document is an instrument of 
interstate commerce. 

“Congress clearly has the power to declare it unlawful 
to simulate such shipping document and seek to deter 
persons from so simulating such a shipping document by 
sanctions of fine or imprisonment, or both. A mere state- 
ment of the proposition would seem to axiomatically fur- 
nish the answer. 

“The offense charged is the out-and-out fabrication of 
a document purporting to be a bill of lading for a ship- 
ment from a point in one state to a point in another state. 
That is the precise defense precisely designed by Section 
41 of the Pomerene act of making a bill of lading pur- 
porting to represent goods received for shipment among 
the several states. This is exactly what Ferger and his 
codefendants. are averred to have done. Judge Hughes 
in his brief states that the offense would have been the 
same if the document had contained the word ‘Cleveland’ 
instead of the words.‘Fountaintown, Indiana.’ In this 
Judge Hughes is in error, because by inserting the word 
Cleveland then the offense would not have fallen with the 
language of Section 41, because it would not then have 
purported to represent goods received for shipment among 
the several states, but would have purported to represent 
goods received for shipment within the limits of a single 
state. 

“Judge Hughes argues that unless the fabrication of the 
document of title has actually caused an injury no offense 
would be committed under Section 41. This is to contort 
the language of Section 41. Section 41 does not contain 
within itself the element of damage or injury, but the mere 
fabrication with the intent therein set forth. 

“In United States vs. Barnow, 239 U. S., 74, Mr. Justice 
Pitney said: 


We think there was further error in the ruling of the court 
that the even-numbered counts must fall for the reason, as 
expressed in the opinion, that there was no allegation to sustain 
a charge that the person alleged to be defrauded was deprived 
of any right, interest or property, or that he was cheated or 
overreached. 


“Mr. Justice Pitney also said at p. 79: 


It has been held that in an indicement under 5440, Rev. Stat., 
for a conspiracy to defraud the United States, it is not essential 
that the conspiracy shall contemplate a financial loss, or that 
one shall result. 

“In United States vs. Argona, 120 U. S., 479, Mr. Chief 
Justice Waite said at p. 483, as follows: 


Congress has power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution the powers vested by 
the Constitution in the Government of the United States, Art. 
1, Sec. 8, Clause 18; and the Government of the United States 
has been vested exclusively with the power of representing the 
nation in all its intercourse with foreign countries. It alone 
= ae quae commerce with foreign nations,’’ Art. 1, Sec. 8, 

ause 3. 


“Coe vs. Errol, 116 U. S., 517, as a question of the 
situs of property for taxation purposes. 

“Bacon vs. Illinois, 227 U. S., 504, was likewise a ques- 
tion of the situs of property for taxation. 


“Hammer vs. Gagenhart, 247 U. S., 251, was a case 
distinguishing between manufacture of commodities and 
distribution of commodities. 


“So far as interstate commerce is concerned the receipt 
of goods is declared to be transportation. 


oo 1 of the act to regulate commerce provides as 
ollows: 


all services in 


The term transportation shall include * * * 
and handling of 


connection with the receipt, delivery, * * * 
Property transported. 


‘The genuine bill of lading would exist where the car- 
ner had received the goods for the purpose of being 
transvorted in interstate commerce and the mere fact of 
the receipt so to be transported would constitute inter- 
state commerce. Congress clearly would have a right to 
make it unlawful to simulate such document and deter 
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persons from simulating such a document by fine or im- 
prisonment, or both.” 

Although there was much opportunity for heckling in the 
Ferger case argument, because several of the opinions 
quoted were among those written by Mr. Hughes while he 
was a member of the Supreme Court, his former associates 
did not undertake to make him more sharply differentiate 
this case from some of those in which he wrote the opin- 
ions than he had done in his brief. Once the chief justice 
asked him a sharp question while he was pointing out that 
the offense of obtaining money by false pretenses, or by 
forgery, is unusually punishable under a state law. 

“This purports to be an interstate commerce bill of lad- 
ing,” suggested the chief justice. To that Mr. Hughes as- 
sented. 

“If there was no state law punishing the making of a 
false or forged bill of lading, how would these offenders 
have been punished?” 

Mr. Hughes admitted that they might go free, but he 
added the states have laws punishing the offenses of obtain- 
ing money by false pretense and forgery. 

Once Associate Justice Holmes seemed to be heckling 
his former associate. Assistant Attorney-General Brown 
was reading comment from the Harvard Law Review per- 
taining to the Shreveport case, the opinion in which was 
written by Mr. Hughes. Justice Pitney wanted to know 
who had written the approving comment, and Justice 
Holmes guessed it was one of the Harvard professors. Jus- 
tice Day’s thought was that one of the bright young men 
training for the bar had written the comment. Mr. Brown 
offered no suggestion, but resumed his reading without, 
however, stopping to call attention to the fact that he had 
quit reading the comment.and had gone to the opinion in 
that case. Whether Justice Holmes noticed the switch 
from the comment to the language of the opinion is not 
known, but, drawing an inference from the laughing he did 
a little later, he did notice the jump from the comment to 
the opinion. 

“T think we’ve had enough of that,” remarked Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who turned a laughing face toward Mr. Hughes. 
The other justices also appeared pleased. 


SHIPPING BOARD POLICIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Announcement by Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, April 25, of the cancellation by the Board 
of contracts for 2,000,000 tons of steel ships (making 4,000,- 
000 tons since the signing of the armistice) and of the 
probability of the cancellation of all contracts where keels 
have not actually been laid, coupled with other current 
announcements by the board, indicates a change in policy 
on the part of the Sihpping Board from that outlined in 
March, 1919, by Chairman Hurley in a communication to 
Representative Swager Sherley, chairman of the appro- 
priations committee of the House, in support. of the Ship- 
ping Board’s request for an appropriation of $650,000,000 
at the closing session of the last Congress. 

In addition to the statement by Chairman Hurley rela- 
tive to the cancellation of contracts, the Shipping Board, 
April 28, announced the creation by Charles Piez, director- 
general and general manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, of a “plant disposal section” of the. Fleet Corpo- 
ration, “designed to supervise the disposal of millions of 
dollars’ worth of Fleet Corporation interests.” Along with 
this announcement under the same date the Shipping 
Board issued a statement that Mr. Piez and seven other 
administrative officials of the Fleet Corporation will retire 
May 1 from the Philadelphia home offices of the corpora- 
tion. On April 25 the Shipping Board advertised for bids 
for the sale of 431 wooden steamer hulls and 31 wooden 
barge hulls, the bids to be in by May 26. The announce- 
ment in connection with this action was that “the build- 
ing program was so gigantic in proportions and so suc- 
cessful in accomplishment that with the sudden ending 
of the war it was found more keels had been laid and 
ships completed than now will be required by the gov- 
ernment.”’. 

In the announcement relative to the cancellation of con- 
tracts, Mr. Hurley said: 

“Since the signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918, 
the Shipping Board has cancelled contracts for more than 
2,000,000 tons of steel ships. In figuring out the balancing 
of our fleet, we now find it necessary to cancel an addition- 
al 2,000,000 tons of steel ships. 
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“In some of the old and established yards we are now 
paying from $195 to $225 per ton for cargo steamships and 
oil tankers. In some of the new and inexperienced yards 
we are paying as high as $300 per ton for cargo ships. As 
these are war prices and as we feel that we should now 
be building only on peace prices, we are now considering 
eancelling all contracts where keels have not actually 
been laid.” 

In his communication to Representative Sherley in 
March, Chairman Hurley said that after taking “the advice 
of the best shipping experts in the country as to modifica- 
tion or revision of our program” and “as a result of this 
careful study and an endeavor on our part to do the 
thing which is financially best for the country, we have 
reached what we believe, in the exercise of our judgment, 
is the limit of cancellations on a large scale.” 

“It is our judgment,’ Chairman Hurley continued, in that 
communication, “that to make other and further drastic 
cancellations may enhance our cost rather than diminish 
it. There would come a time in this program of cancella- 
tions where the just claims for dammage on the part of the 
contractors would largely exceed the cost of completing the 
vessels they have engaged to build. It would be very easy 
to destroy our organization and machinery for shipbuild- 
ing and set in motion a machinery for litigation and de- 
fense of claims. We are already presented with heavy 
claims for damages as the result of cancellations we have 
already made. To make many more would create a perfect 
orgy of litigation. 

“It is, of course, within the power of the Congress to cut 
down further the shipbuilding program. There are Many 
contracts which can be cancelled, but in our opinion the 
loss which would occur in damages and in the disarrange- 
ment of the industry throughout the country would be 
greater than any loss that could possibly arise from car- 
rying out the program. 

“It is not pleasant to be put in the position of repudiat- 
ing one’s contracts. It is an unpleasant position for an 
individual. It is still more unpleasant for a nation to re- 
pudiate its contracts with its own citizens. When this 
must be done to save the nation’s finances, all patriotic 
citizens will accept the situation and suffer the loss im- 
posed, but would not a cancellation of contracts based 
upon fears rather than upon sound judgment be unwise as 
imposing such losses unnecessarily?” 


No information was obtainable as to the number of 
ships or plants affected by the cancellation order, but it 
was said a statement covering these points would be given 
out later. There also was no information available as to 
the tonnage still under contract, but in Chairman Hurley’s 
communication to Representative Sherley it was set forth 
that up to February 15, 1919, there had been cancellations 
or suspension orders with reference to about 550 or more 
vessels of about 2,700,000 deadweight tons of which the 
majority were steel ships. The total aggregate contract 
prices of the vessels involved in the cancellation or sus- 
pension orders were given by Chairman Hurley as more 
than $400,000,000. Chairman Hurley also said that there 
was then a tonnage of about ten million deadweight tons 
under construction by the Shipping Board. 


Congress adjourned without making an appropriation for 
the Shipping Board, and the announcement of the Shipping 
Board as to further cancellations, coming as it does with- 
in a short time before the expected reconvening of Con- 
gress, may be intended to have its effect on Congress rela- 
tive to the Shipping Board program, although at the Ship- 
ping Board offices the word is that the action of the board 
is in line with adjustment of the Shipping Board’s activi- 
ties to a peace basis, and that the shipbuilders have had 
ample warning that the board contemplated such action. 

In the absence of Chairman Hurley, however, there was 
no official interpretation of the cancellation announcement, 
and Chairman Hurley was not expected back in Washins- 
ton until the first week in May. 

When inquiry was made of Shipping Board officials as 
to how the present policy lined up with Chairman Hurley’s 
statement, it was said that there had been a radical change 
in shipbuilding conditions since Chairman Hurley made 
his statement to Representative Sherley and that con- 
tractors will build steel ships as low as $150 a ton. This 
is in line with the statement of Chairman Hurley that 
“we should be building only on peace prices.” 

Relative to the announcement of the retirement of Mr. 
Piez and other administrative officials of the Emergency 
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Fleet Corporation May 1, it is understood that after that 
date Chairman Hurley will devote considerable time io the 
affairs of the Fleet Corporation in Philadelphia. 

The announcement relative to the “plant dispos:i gee. 
tion” of the Fleet Corporation is as follows: 

“An economic measure of far-reaching importance has 
been perfected by the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the 
creation by Charles Piez, director general and genera! man. 
ager, of a new section designed to supervise the disposal of 
millions of dollars’ worth of Fleet Corporation interest, 

“The new department will be known as the Plant Dis. 
posal Section, and is in charge of B. E. Grant, engineer of 
the Shipyard Plants Division, Emergency Fleet interegjs 
in wood yards, concrete yards, steel yards and fabricating 
plants totalling several hundred millions as contracts ara 
completed, will be placed on the market by the new gee. 
tion. The plan is to put these vast interests into private 
hands as going concerns so that they may continue to the 
economic welfare of their respective communities. Every 
precaution will be taken to prevent wastage of money ani 
materials, and to dispose of the interest to private indi. 
viduals of known business integrity and industrial map. 
agerial ability. The change of the country from war con- 
ditions to those of peace has made imperative the form. 
tion of an organization which could handle efficiently the 
disposal of large interest which performed valuable and 
vital service when America was racing to outwit Germany's 
submarine program. 

“Termination of the war brought about cancellation of 
contracts with wood yards and these will be the first in. 
terests to be placed on the market by the new section. In 
some instances these interests will be turned over to 
private owners who plan to manufacture wooden barges 
and tugboats. Other wood yards will be converted to in- 
dustrial uses; or utilized as repair yards. The steel yards 
that are placed on the market will be sold to individuals 
who desire to engage in the manufacture of steel ships. 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation owns seven concrete 
yards valued at about one million dollars each. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has already a request for 
one of these yards from a corporation which intends to 
build a huge concrete drydock, the first of its kind in the 
world. Fabricating plants owned by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will be converted into manufactures of peace 
time products.” 

The announcement as to changes in personnel says: 

“Kight administrative officials of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation retire from the 
Philadelphia home offices on May 1. They are Charles Piez, 
director general and general manager, who returns to 
Chicago, where he is president of the Link Belt Company 
of Philadelphia and Chicago; Howard Coonley, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of administration, who returns to Boston, 
where he is president of the Walworth Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Admiral H. H. Rousseau, head of the Shipyard Plants 
Division; Charles F. Wallace, assistant to the director 
general; Daniel H. Cox, head of the Ship Construction Divi- 
sion; Gordon. Wilson, general auditor; R. W. Leatherbee, 
head of the Industrial Relations Division, and M. D. Ferris, 
head of the Contract Division.” 


DISPOSITION OF ENEMY SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Shipping Board issued the following 
statement April 28 relative to the allocation and final dis 
position of surrendered enemy ships: 

“The British, French, Italian and American delegates 4 
the second meeting of the Allied Maritime Transport Coll 
cil in executive session, agreed upon a formal announce 
ment to be made public by their respective governments 
affecting the immediate disposition of surrendered enelly 
ships. The decision to make a formal announcement Wa 
influenced by the fact that speculative reports which have 
gone abroad have resulted in a misunderstanding of the 
policy of the associated governments with respect to the 
temporary disposition of the acquired enemy tonnage. 

“Vice-Chairman Raymond B. Stevens, of the United 
States Shipping Board, to-day received by cable a copy 
of the announcement from the American delegates. It 
as follows: 

“‘Notice is hereby given that arrangements have been 
made between the associated governments for the use al 
managment of enemy tonnage (acquired and to be at 
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qured since the conclusion of hostilities). As to man- 
agement, the position is that the allccation of vessels for 
management as between the associated governments has 
yeen determined according to the ability of the respective 
governments to bring the vessels into speedy use, and, 
in the case Of passenger tonnage, according to relative 
s. 

<<" vessels will fly the flag of the Allied Maritime 
transport Council, as well as the national flag of the 
country undertaking the management. 

“These arrangements in no way prejudice the ultimate 
disposition of the vessels by the terms of peace, and it 
has been agreed that in the discussion of the ultimate dis- 
position no argument shall be founded on their allocation 
for management or service in the meantime. 

“It has been further agreed that the associated gov- 
emments will hold as null and void from the standpoint 
of the final disposition of the ships any action such as 
the transfer of share in enemy shipping which is calcu- 
lated to render it more difficult to apply the principle 
that the interim allocation of enemy tonnage for man- 
agement and use shall in no way prejudice its ultimate 


disposition.” 


SATLIN GS OF VESSELS 


_The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Shipping Board, Division of Opera- 
tions, April 29, issued its latest allocation list for the pur- 
pose of notifying shippers of vessels which will sail in the 
near future, giving the name of the vessel, tonnage, loading 
port, approximate loading date, kind of cargo and destina- 
tion, as follows: 


Loading 
Steamer ; 5 - Fort 
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commercial organizations should take steps necessary to 
bring about the desired end. 

Indorsements of the plan were sent to Chairman Hurley 
by many public officials and commercial organizations in 
the states concerned. Wilmington, N. C.;. Charleston, 


S. C.; Savannah,.Ga.; Brunswick, Ga., and Savannah, Ga., 
through the South Atlantic Maritime Corporation, are tak- 
ing the lead in the movement. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The rate department, Division of Operations of the Ship- 
ping Board, April 29, issued European Tariff No. 9-C; can- 
celling European Tariff No. 9-B, giving ocean freight rates 
from North Atlantic ports to European ports as follows: — 


Rotterdam, Antwerp, Havre, Bordeaux $1.25 per 100 lbs. or 
65c per cubic foot ship’s option 

Marseilles, Cette, Genoa, Naples, Bilboa $1.60 per 100 lbs. or 
85c per cubic foot ship’s option 
$1.85 per 100 lbs. or 

95c per cubic foot ship’s option 
$1.50 per’100 Ibs. or 

85c per cubic foot ship’s option 


EXCEPTIONS 


Cotton (see Tariff No. 10-A). 

Refrigerated meats to Antwerp (shippers to load at their ex- 
pense), $4.50 per 100 lbs. 

As to rates based upon weight or measurement at ship’s op- 
tion, these will be applied in principle according to the com- 
modity list contained in Tariff No. 8. All quotations are made 
subject to tonnage being available. 

Commodity rates for homeward cargo will be established and 
quoted upon application. 

Above rates apply on pieces and for packages weighing up to 
4,480 pounds weight each. For pieces and for packages in ex- 


Barcelona, Valencia 


Copenhagen. . 


Destination Cargo Loading Date 


West Wauna 
Gorredijk (Dutch) 
Buitenzorg (Dutch) 


Haartensdijk (Dutch) 


Bellingham. . 

Zaca 

Lonoke (wood) 
Chimo (wood) 
Cumberland (wood) 
Covalt 

Mereurius (Dutch) 
Gov. John Lind 


West Cape (Sub. Nantasket) 


Calvert 
Sangamon 
Lydia 


EC WODEY Sack cbcceecescebase 


7500 
6062 
7500 


jiccceentescee ee 


Texas City 
Galveston 

New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New York 

New York 
Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Boston 
Baltimore 
Norfolk 
Hampton Roads 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Hampton Roads 
New York 
Norfolk 

New York 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
*Kh. C. RB. 

EK. 

E. 

B.C. R. 

BE. C.. BR. 
Trans- Atlantic 
E. C. R. N 
Brazil 
Antwerp 
B.C. R. 
E..C. RB. 
Montevideo 
Greece 
Venice 

E. C. R. 


Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Coal 
Food: 
Coal 


General 


Food 
Food 
Coal 


General 


Coal 
Food 


Early May 
Early May 
First Half 
First Half 
Early May 
Karly May 
Prompt 

Prompt 

Prompt 

Early May 
First Half 


sMarly May 


Mid May 
May 4 
May 5 
May 5 
Mid May 
Prompt 
Prompt 


May 
May 


*European civilian relief. 


REQUEST FOR TRADE ROUTES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A request that the U. S. Shipping Board place fourteen 
ships in Latin-American trade on routes between ports 
In North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and South American ports, was made to the Board April 
*4 by representatives of coast and interior cities of the 
states named. Resolutions adopted April 14 at Atlanta 
by the League of Cities Export Corporation in support 
of the plan were submitted. The Board announced that 
the request would receive consideration. 


Those who appeared before the Board were: Senator 
P.M. Simmons, North Carolina; Senator Park Trammell, 
Florida; W. T. Waters, Atlanta, representing Governor 
Dorsey of Georgia; J. M. Whitsitt, representing Charles- 
‘on, S. C.; Hugh MacRae, representing Wilmington, N. C.; 
James H. Cowan, representing Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilmington, N. C.; John §S. Frost, representing Governor 
Cooper of South Carolina; George T. Cann, ‘president, Sa- 
vannah Board of Trade, president South Atlantic Ports 
Association, and general counsel South Atlantic Maritime 
Corporation: A. T. Maxwell, chairman North Carolina 
Corporation Commission, representing Governor Bickett; 

- 8S. Warner, Tampa, Fla.; F. C. Joubert, Mathew Hale 
and J. EH. Covington of Washington, representing South 
Atlantic \aritime Corporation; H. T. Bell, Washington. 
oe resolutions presented to the Board were to the effeet 
that the ates involved should share fully and equitably 
0 the fo:cign commerce of the United States and espe- 
lally wi Latin America, and 1 public officials and 





cess of 4,480 pounds each, cvptomary heavy lift scale to be 
added. 
Rates published herein subject to change without notice: 


EXPORT REGULATIONS, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board announces the revision of special 
export license RAC-52, covering certain shipments to for- 
eign countries BY MAIL. W.T.B.R. 618, issued February 28, 
1919, is rescinded, and in place thereof the following be- 
comes effective: 


(1) Special Export License RAC52 has been issued to the 
Post Office Department to permit any local postmaster to 
accept without individual export license— 


(A) All shipments of commodities not on the Export Con- 
servation List; 

(B) Shipments of commodities on the Export Conservation 
List where the value of no one commodity exceeds $200; 
when destined to— 

Any country in the Western Hemisphere or Africa. 

Any country in Asia (including Mesopotamia, Palestine and 
Syria) except Arabia and Turkey in Asia. 

The following countries in Europe: Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Greece, Spain and Portugal, their colonies, pos- 
sessions and protectorates; also Iceland (except for cereals) 
and the Faroe Islands. 

(C) Shipments without limit of value to Canada and New- 
foundland of certain commodities on the Export Conservation 
List as noted in the list; in addition to shipments as outlined 
in (A) and (B) above. 

(2) In making shipments under this special license (RAC52) 
it is not necessary to make any application for license nor to 
present a license of any kind to the postmaster. If the ship- 
ment is of a commodity which may be shipped under subhead- 
ings (A), (B) and (C) of paragraph (1) above, and if the 
shipment is consigned to a consignee in any country named in 
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paragraph (1), the package, in so far as the War Trade Board 
is concerned, need only be delivered to the postmaster with 
the following facts noted upon the wrapper: 

1. “Shipped under Export License RAC52.”’ 

2. List of contents. 

3. Name and address of shipper. 

4. Name and address of consignee. 


(Where a package bears a customs tag or an invoice de- 
scribing the contents, the list of contents need not be written 
upon the wrapper of the package.) 

(3) All shipments,made under Special Export License RAC52 
must be made by mail and are subject to the regulations of 
the Post Office Department. Special attention is called to 
the fact that there is no parcel post service at present be- 
tween the United States and certain of the countries men- 
tioned in paragraph (1). 

(4) The attention of shippers is directed to the fact that 
RAC52 does not permit any shipments to members of the 
United States Army, United States Navy, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, or organizations affiliated therewith, but that all 
such shipments must be made under Special Export License 
RAC43 and in compliance with Post Office Department. 

(5) . Persons desiring to export by .mail any commodity 
which may not be exported under RAC52 or any commodity 
to a country not covered by RAC52 must apply to the War 
Trade Board for an individual export license. Applications 
should be filed on Form X-A, copies of which are obtainable 
from the War Trade Board in Washington or any of its 
branch offices. 


The War Trade Board announces that Special Export 
License RAC-77, which was granted to the Customs Serv- 
ice, effective April 7, 1919, W.T.B.R. 683, has been extended 
and reissued to the Customs Service to become effective 
April 29, 1919. Special Export License RAC-77 as now 
amended authorizes the exportation by freight or express, 
without individual licenses, to the countries hereinbelow 
mentioned, of all commodities whatsoever, except (A) com- 
modities included in the Export Conservation List, and (B) 
machinery or materials intended for the manufacture of 
munitions and radio or wireless apparatus consigned to 
Mexico. 

A. Any country in the Western Hemisphere (excluding 
the possessions of England and France, to which shipments 
may now be made under Special Export License RAC-63). 

B. Any country in Africa (excluding the colonies, pos- 
sessions, and protectorates of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Belgium, to which shipments may now be made under 
Special Export License RAC-63). 

Cc. Any country in Asia (excluding Japan and the col: 
onies, possessions, and protectorates of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan, to which shipments 
may now be made under Special Export License RAC-63) 
and excluding Turkey in Asia and Arabia. 


D. The following countries in Europe: Spain, Portugal. 

The shipment of any commodity mentioned in the Export 
Conservation List when destined to the countries included 
within the provisions of RAC-77 will require an individual 
export license, application for which should be made to 
the War Trade Board or any of its branch offices on appli- 
cation form X-A, together with whatever supplemental 
forms may be prescribed on that list. 


The attention of exporters is called to the fact that inas- 
much as the provisions of Speciai Export License RAC-77 
now include all countries which were originally covered by 
Special Export License No. RAC-54, this latter license will 
be revoked on April 29, 1919, and shipments previously 
made under RAC-54 may now be made under RAC-77. 


The War Trade Board announces that a new general im- 
port license to be known as General Import License PBF 
No. 37 has been issued effective April 29, 1919, covering 
the importation into the United States from all countries 
except Germany (including the Rhine Provinces), Luxem- 
burg, Hungary and those parts of Russia under Bolshevik 
control, of all commodities except those herein below enum: 


erated: 
. 1. The following foodstuffs: (a) sugar, (b) wheat, (c) wheat 
our. 

2. The following commodities, the importation of which 
continues to be controlled by reason of existing agreements: 
(a) Pig tin, tin ore, tin concentrates and all metal alloys con- 
taining tin, including tin drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, 
type metals, antifriction metals, waste metals and other 
metals containing tin; (b) nitrate of soda and nitrate of potash; 
(c) emery and emery ore, except that mined in Canada. 

38. Salvarsan, neosalvarsan, arsphenamine and all substi- 
tutes therefor and equivalents thereof. 

4. All commodities which have been produced or manu- 
factured in Germany or Hungary, irrespective of the present 
location of such commodities. 

5. The following commodities, the control of whose im- 
portation by individual import license is necessary to insure 
an effective control over the importation of certain commod- 
ities included under item 4 above whose origin is difficult to 
ascertain, unless they are shipped from the United Kingdom, 
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France, Italy, Belgium or Japan, or their colonies, possessions 
or protectorates, in which case such commodities may fp 
imported under this general import license PBF37: (a) dyes 
and dyestuffs, including dye bases, crudes and intermediates: 
(b) potash. 

The commodities named above comprise the present list 
of controlled commodities and are excluded from the pro. 
visions of this general import license. 

All outstanding general import licenses are superseded py 
this new general import license except PBF No. 2, PBF No 
19, PBF No. 33, and PBF _No. 35. 

General import License PBF No. 2 (Bureau of Imports Ruling 
No. 446, W.T.B.R. No. 556, issued January 28, 1919) cover; 
importations of all commodities into Alaska, the Canal Zone 
Philippine Islands, Guam, Hawaii, Tutuila, Porto Rico, an¢ 
the Virgin Islands, when for consumption in these countries, 
= ad transhipment to destinations other than the United 

ates. 

_ General Import License PBF No. 19, (Bureau of Imports Rul. 
ing No. 379, W.T.B.R. No. 417, issued December -19, 1913) 
covers the importation into the United States of Wheat and 
Wheat Flour when such Wheat and Wheat Flour is consigne¢ 
to the United States Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
_ General Import License PBF No. 33 (Bureau of Imports Rul. 
ing No. 474, W.T.B.R. No. 629, issued March 1, 1919) covers 
the importation into the United States of Sugar from Cuba 
when consigned to the United States Sugar Equalization Board, 
_ General Import License PBF No. 35 (Bureau of Imports Rul- 
ing No. 481, W.T.B.R. No. 643, issued March 12, 1919) covers 
the importation into the United States in bond of all com- 
modities which are proposed to be shipped in transit through 
the United States to any foreign country, provided that the 
rules and regulations concerning exportations are observed 
and provided further, that the regulations of Customs author. 
ities concerning entries and bonds are complied with. 

Individual import licenses covering the importation of the 
commodities enumerated above as being excluded from the 
terms of this general import license (PBF No. 37), if issued 
at all, will be issued under the rules and regulations of the War 
— Board now in force or which may be promulgated there. 
alter. 

It is to be expressly noted that all shipments of commodities 
which are covered by this new general license may be en- 
tered under authority of such license if such shipments arrive 
in the United States on or after April 29, 1919. 

The War Trade Board announces the revision of regu: 
lations under which shipments of certain origin and desti: 
naiton, the importation of which has been otherwise li: 
censed, may be exported without an individual export 
license, when the same are conveyed in transit through the 
territory or via any port of the United States. This regu- 
lation, effective April 29, 1919, rescinds W.T.B.R. 693, issued 
April 12, 1919. 

(1) Special Export License RAC-42 has been issued 
through the Customs Service and authorizes the exporta: 
tion of shipments of all commodities which are conveyed 
in transit through the territiry or via a port of the United 
States when originating in any foreign country and des: 
tined to any country of the world: PROVIDED, HOW: 
EVER, that no shipment destined to Europe shall be 
authorized under this license unless such shipment is con 
signed to Great Britain, France,: Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
Spain, or Portugal or their possessions in Europe. 

(2) In transit shipments arriving at the United States 
by rail or vessel for reexport under RAC-42 may be con 
signed to the ultimate destination or to an agent in the 
United States for reshipment, and if consigned to an agent, 
the railroad waybill or vessel’s manifest must designate 
the ultimate destination, and such notations shall be trat- 
scribed therefrom to the carrier’s customs manifest or 
copy of vessel’s manifest presented to the Collector of 
Customs. 

(3) Upon arrival of such in-transit shipments at port of 
entry, the railroad agent or the vessel’s agent shall present 
to the Collector of Customs a copy of the Carrier’s Cus 
toms Manifest, Form 7512, or a copy of the ship’s mani 
fest or portion thereof, upon which shall be clearly noted 
the shipments which are in transit. This copy shall bear— 

(A) The ultimate destination, in accordance with para 
graph (2) herein. 

(B) The notation “Special Export License RAC-42.” 

(4) If the shipment is by rail, the Collector of Cus 
toms will, upon giving entry, allow the shipment to proceed 
to port of exit accompanied by the carrier’s manifest. 

(5) The Collector of Customs at port of exit will allow 
the goods to be exported under RAC-42, and forward the 
extra copy of Form 7512, or Form 7525, or the extra copy 
of the ship’s manifest, to the War Trade Board, Wasi 
ington, D. C. 

_The attention of shippers is called to the fact that goods 
given entry into the United States as in-transit shipments 
may not be diverted for domestic consumption, or recor 
signed to a country of destination other than the one 
named on the entry documents described in paragraph (2); 
unless authority for so doing has been obtained from the 
War Trade Board. y 
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For the information of shippers -their attention is 
drawn to W.T.B.R. 648, issued March 14, 1919, announcing 
ihe issuance of General Import License PBF No. 35. This 
general import license covers the importation into the 
United States, under such bond as may be prescribed by 
the United States Customs Service, of all commodities 
which are proposed to be shipped through the United 
States to any foreign country. 

The War Trade Board announces that, at the request of 
the Food Section of the Supreme Economic Council and 
in accordance with the provisions of the agreement of 
March 13 and 14, 1919, between the representatives of the 
associated governments and the representatives of the Ger- 
man government (known as the “Brussels Agreement”), 
whereby Germany may import certain specified quantities 
of foodstuffs, shipments of foodstuffs from the United States 
to Germany will be permitted under license of the War 
Trade Board within the limits prescribed by that agree- 
ment. 

Exporters should file their applications with the Bureau 
of Exports, War Trade Board, Washington, D. C. No other 
formalities are prescribed for these shipments. 

This announcement does not apply to shipments of food- 
stuffs into that portion of the Rhine provinces of Germany 
occupied by the American and allied armies. All shipments 
into those provinces continue to be subject in all respects 
to the procedure set out in War Trade Board Ruling 630, 
issued on March 6, 1919.- 

The War Trade Board announces that, pursuant to the 
action of the associated governments, all quantitative lim- 
itations heretofore imposed on exports from the associated 
countries to Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark have 
been suspended, except with respect to finished munitions 
of war. Accordingly, applications for licenses to export all 
commodities, except finished munitions of war, to the coun- 
tries above mentioned will now be considered by the War 
Trade Board without limitation as to quantity, if accom- 
panied by the appropriate import certificate numbers; and 
all such licenses hereafter issued will be valid until re- 
voked. 

The importing associations and the other competent au- 
thorities in the above-mentioned countries have been noti- 
fied of the foregoing action, and they will, therefore, now 
issue import certificates without reference to the quanti- 
tative limitations which have heretofore existed and which 
have now been suspended. 

Referring to W. T. B. R. 649, issued March 15, 1919, and 
W. T. B. R. 672, issued April 1, 1919, all commodities ex- 
cept finished munitions of war, have been transferred from 
the “Rationed List” to the “Non-Rationed List’ and may, 
therefore, now be exported to Sweden and Norway in ac- 
cordance with the procedure applicable to the exportation 
of “non-rationed commodities,” which is described in said 
W. T. B. R. 649 and W. T. B. R. 672, respectively. 

The War Trade Board announces that it has been in- 
formed that the Controller of Import Restrictions of Great 
Britain has issued notice that British import licenses will 
be issued admitting into Great Britain automobles up to 
50 per cent of the number (or shipping measurements) of 
the quantity imported up to Sept. 1, 1913. Each importer 
hust apply for an individual import license and submit 
a sworn statement as to his imports during 1913. 

Under this ruling the term “automobile” covers motor 
Vehicles of all kinds, including cycles and accessories. 

In making the above announcement the War Trade Board 
calls attention to the fact that it is not in a position to 
speak authoritatively on foreign import restrictions. 

Acting concurrently with the competent authorities of 
the Associated Governments, the War Trade Board an- 
hounces that, on April 29, all enemy trading lists hereto- 
fore issued or compiled by the War Trade Board were 
Withdrawn. On and after April 29, 1919, ‘all disabilities 
heretofore attached to trade and communication with per- 
Sons included in such lists shall cease to operate and all 
Persons in the United States will be authorized, subject 
'o the other rules and regulations of the War Trade Board 
and except as hereinafter provided, to trade and communi- 
tate with all persons outside of the United States with 
Whom trade and communication is prohibited by the trad- 
ing with the enemy act. 

The foregoing action does not modify or affect in any 
Tespect the present restrictions against trade and com- 
munication between the United States and Germany or 
repaid nor does this action authorize trade with respect 
® any property which heretofore, pursuant to the 
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provisions of the trading with the enemy act as amended, 
has been reported to the alien property custodian or should 
have been so reported to him, or any property which here- 
tofore, pursuant to the provisions of said act, the alien 
property custodian has seized or has required to be con- 
veyed, transferred, assigned, delivered or paid over to him. 

The Associated Governments, in taking the foregoing ac- 
tion, have reserved the right to reissue the enemy trading 
list and to revive the disabilities hereinabove mentioned, 
should such action become necessary. 

The War Trade Board announces, for the information of 
exporters in the United States, that it has been informed 
that the decrees of August 5, 1914, and March 16, 1916, 
which prohibited the temporary importation into France of 
raw sugar of foreign origin, have been abrogated. 

As a consequence of this abrogation, raw sugar for refin- 
ing and for the manufacture of chocolate, confectionery, 
preserves,. biscuits, dry cakes, canned fruits, liquors and 
all products for human consumption can now be temporarily 
imported into France for re-exportation under a special 
guaranty that the goods will be re-exported. 

In making the above announcement the War Trade Board 
calls attention to the fact that it is not in a position to 
speak authoritatively on foreign import restrictions, but is 
merely transmitting the information for the convenience 
of those interested. 


EXPORT TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on export traffic made public April 
21 by Director-General Hines, for the week ended April 
16, there were 32,994 carloads of export freight on hand 
at north Atlantic ports, exclusive of bulk grain and coal, 
compared with 33,619 for the same day of the preceding 
week. For the same period there were 8,161 carloads of 
export food on hand at these ports, exclusive of bulk grain, 
which was a decrease of 2,219 cars, compared to the week 
previous. k 

For the week ended April 16 there were 19,240,216 bush- 
els of grain in elevators at north Atlantic ports. There 
were received during this week 6,099,116 bushels, while 
there were cleared 7,288,986 bushels. 

At south Atlantic and Gulf ports there were 11,329 car- 
loads of export freight on hand for the week mentioned, 
compared with 11,855 for the week previous. At these 
ports there were 3,924,898 bushels of grain in elevators 
for the period mentioned. Following is the report: 


Port Situation on Overseas Traffic 


“Except as otherwise specified, the situation is as of 
April 16, 1919. 


Week ending April 16. 
Export freight at north Atlantic ports (ex- 
clusive of bulk grain and coal) 7,818 
Or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 1,067 cars. 


Food Situation 
“As of the 16th instant, reports show at north Atlantic 
ports, 8,161 carloads of export food on hand (exclusive 
of bulk grain), as compared with 10,380 carloads as of 
April 5, a decrease of 2,219 cars. These cars are dis- 
tributed among the various ports as follows: 


Cars. 
4,536 


Received. Delivered. 
(in Cars.) 


8,885 


Newport News 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


“Boston—Situation at this port generally satisfactory. 

“New York—Little change from last report. Marine la- 
bor troubles continue and permits are still restricted to 
traffic for delivery to steamers berthing at railroad piers 
and to such other freight as the railroads could take 
care of. 

“Provisions on hand the morning of the 18th were 1,528 
cars, of ownership as follows: 


Food Administration 
Packers’ relief 
Miscellaneous 


British 


Belgian R. C 


“Last week’s report showed 1,670 cars, a reduction of 
142 cars. 

“Miscellaneous provisions are for commercial export, 
deliveries will be made currently. 

“The tonnage program for the British, French and Ital- 
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ian is satisfactory, and this may also be said of the Food 
Administration and Packers’ Relief provisions. 

“The situation with reference to lighter detention con- 
tinues to show a slight improvement, and this may also 
be said of the ‘Delitiquent Situation.’ 

“Baltimore and Philadelphia—Ample totinage is available 
to take care of the heavy traffic which continues through 
these ports. 

“Newport News—Four boats are loading and in sight to 
take care of the barley which has been on hand at New- 
port News for some time and for which the Dutch gov- 
ernment failed to promptly provide necessary shipping. 
The situation at Newport News will show a radical im- 
provement in a few days. 

“United States Food Administration—Some complaint 
has arisen as to car shortage at Chicago and Minneapolis, 
to take care of the heavy movement of grain from these 
points, and the matter is being given the necessary atten- 
tion. 

“Grain Situation—The grain situation as of April 16 
indicates, as to north Atlantic ports, there are 19,240,216 
bushels of grain in the elevators. While there has been 
received in the elevators 6,099,116 bushels, there has been 
cleared during the week 7,288,986 bushels, an excess of 
deliveries over receipts of 1,189,870 bushels. 

“South Atlantic and Gulf Ports—At south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, as of April 12, there were 11,329 carloads of 
export freight on hand, as against 11,855 cars as of April 
5, a decrease of 526 cars. 

“Grain—Stocks of grain in elevators as of April 12, 
3,924,898 bushels, as follows: 


Bushels. 


New Orleans ........ 2,764,252 Galveston 785,425 
Ss ie eo 375,221 


UD. GARE ok vcdéciccien | i | rere ar een 3,924,898 
“The situation as regards grain is satisfactory. 


Bushels. 


ee 


General Comment 


“Wilmington—Inactive. 


“Charleston—One bark sailed with 3,115 tons of coal 
for South America and one steamer is in port taking on 
5,700 tons of corn for England. 


“Savannah—One steamer with mixed cargo of cotton, 
sugar and lumber cleared for Liverpool and one steamer 
with 3,000 tons cottonseed cake cleared for Copenhagen; 
four steamers are in port taking on cargoes consisting of 
cotton, sugar, turpentine, lumber, flour and tobacco, des- 
tined to Italy and England. ‘ 


“Brunswick—Inactive. 


“Fernandina—Two steamers cleared with phosphate 
reck for Sweden and two additional vessels are in port 
loading this commodity for Sweden. 


“Jacksonville—One steamer in port taking on 5,000 tons 
of flour for the British. 


“Pensacola—One steamer cleared with 600 hogsheads of 
tobacco for United Kingdom, and one barge cleared with 
cargo of lumber for Cuba; two barges, two schooners and 
one steamer are in port taking on lumber for Cuba, West 
Indies, South America and Sweden. 


“Mobile—One schooner cleared with lumber for Spain, 
one with cotton for Liverpool, and two steamers with 
mixed cargoes for Cuba; one schooner in port taking on 
lumber for Porto Rico and Gulfport; one schooner with 
lumber cleared for Buenos Aires, and two schooners with 
lumber cleared for West Indies; five schooners loading 
lumber for various destinations. 

“New Orleans—Nine vessels cleared for Europe, 11 for 
Central America, 11 for Mexico, 4 for Cuba and one for 
Porto Rico with mixed cargoes; 35 vessels are,in port 
taking on cargoes for various foreign countries. Export 
loads in yards on wheels, 797; in warehouses and on piers, 
1,820; on ground, 1,013; total accumulation, 3,630, as com- 
pared with 3,734 week previous. 

“Port Arthur—Inactive. 

“Texas City—One steamer cleared with mixed cargo for 
Tampico, Mexico, and two with mixed cargo for Cuba. 

“Galveston—Two steamers cleared with total of 6,000 
tons mixed cargo for Cuba and two cleared with total 
17,700 bales of cotton for Gothenberg; three steamers are 
in port taking on cargoes for Liverpool and one for 
Antwerp. Export loads in yards on wheels, 222; in ware- 
houses and on piers; 1,624, and on ground, 52; total ac- 
cumulation, 1,898, compared with 1,534 week previous. 
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Summary Pacific Coast Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
March 28. 
735 


March 21. 
Se ee 821 
Pee tee 5 
oS eae 0 


740 


Arrived during week. 467 412° 
Delivered ships during 
Me hc wa Shien Coat 5 503 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 
March 21. March 28. April 4. April 1), 
ce cceecceee 996 1,964 2,082 2,089 
483 406 . 387 


2,437 


sake aval onpeanentee 235 46 53 
Arrived during week. 612 824 655 
Delivered ship's during 

1,09 610 788 385 


er 


\ pri 11, 


April 4. 
765 alt 


On wheels 
In storage 


2,488 2,676 


THROUGH EXPORT BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


If possible, through export bills of lading will be restored 
in connection with export rates through Atlantic ports ina 
short time. Negotiations are under way between the Rail- 
road Administration and the Atlantic steamship lines with 
that end in view. Through bills for use in connection with 
traffic moving via Pacific ports were never withdrawn. 

The question of demurrage or storage that has been in 
existence ever since the first suggestion of through bills 
was made is the point on which the negotiations are hang. 
ing. Neither the railroad nor the steamship line is willing 
to bear the expense of storing freight which has missed a 
boat for which it was intended by the shipper. A through 
bill implies that all obstacles to the movement of the goods 
from point of origin to destination have been removed; 
that the holder thereof knows how much he is to pay for 
the service and can make his financial arrangements ac 
cordingly. Both railroad and steamship lines are anxious 
to issue such bills, but until they can come to some under- 
standing as to who is who in the payment of bills for 
storage, there can be no such documents. 

One suggestion is that it be understood that when a ship- 
ment, through fault of the railroad, reaches the port to 
late for the steamship for which it was intended, then the 
cost of storage shall be paid by the land carrier; if the 
freight misses the boat by reason of any fault of the-ocean 
carrier, then the cost shall be borne by it; in the event the 
act of the shipper causes detention, then, of course, he shall 
pay. That principle is accepted as correct, but the applica 
tion of it causes the disagreement. 

In theory, the railroad need not bother itself about any- 
thing beyond the ends of its rails. But it is known that 
unless help is given a possible exporter, he will not produce 
tonnage for carriage by the railroad. As a rule, a shipper 
has not tonnage enough to warrant him in keeping al 
agent and a warehouse at the port to facilitate the export 
of traffic at the least possible cost. The foreign buyer is 
the same situation. The latter seldom understands aly 
thing about American railroad rates. More than one prom: 
ising connection between an American producer and a for- 
eign buyer have been broken because the buyer has been 
compelled to pay charges in addition to the freight rate to 
the port, his idea having been that the railroad rate to the 
port quoted him by either his steamship agent or the agent 
of the seller represented all the cost he would incur 10 
getting the shipment from the rails to the ship. 

It is to the interest of the railroads to be able to say t0 
the prospective exporter that if he will forward his goods 
in time for a ship leaving such and such a port at about 
such and such a day, his whole expense will be so many 
cents per 100 pounds. It it also to the interest of the ocean 
carrier—or was in pre-war days—but few ocean carriers 
cared to undertake, in effect, to guarantee the arrival ane 
departure time of steamships by assenting to the propos 
tion that a ship would steam from a certain port at about 
such a day. The company might advertise such a sailiDé, 
but it seldom cared to guarantee free storage of goods m 
case it did not make good on such sailing. The railroat, 
in soliciting freight, has had to tell the shipper something 
definite about the liabilities he would incur if he acted = 
its suggestion that there would be a ship about such a date 
to take freight to indicated ports. Experienced inland ship 
pers, having known buyers to object to the payment ° 
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storage or demurrage charges at the ports, are loath to do 
anything on such uncertainties. A through bill of lading 
that leaves open the question of what the charges will be at 
the port merely excites the ire of the shipper, because the 
transaction is akin to buying a pig in a poke. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


(Resolutions adopted at sixth national ‘meeting in Chicago, 


April 26) 

The sixth National Foreign Trade Convention was as- 
sembled to consider and endeavor to solve the problems 
that now confront American overseas commerce as a re- 
sult of the world war. Consisting of 2,000 delegates, rep- 
resenting every part of the country and every phase of 
productive, commercial and financial enterprise, its voice 
is the authoritative expression of American foreign trade. 

The war has brought tremendous changes, not only 
among the belligerent nations, but among the non-com- 
patants as well. One of its results stands out as certain 
to produce a marked effect upon the course of American 
foreign trade—the United States has become a creditor 
instead of a debtor nation. 

Nations which are debtors are confronted with economic 
problems, will endeavor to curtail their purchases of fin- 
ished products from us and to enlarge their sales to us. 
They must meet their obligations by finding a market 
for their products. At the same time their competition 
with us in neutral markets naturally will be extended. 

The restrictions now imposed on American imports into 
the markets of our European asscciates in the war seri- 
ously impede the free flow of our commerce, but in so far 
as they are the outgrowth of a policy of safeguarding 
home industry and conservation of financial resources de- 
pleted by the heavy load of war liabilities, adverse criti- 
cism would seem unwarranted so long as such restrictions 
are not discriminating. 

These conditions and the keener competition in other 
markets must stimulate American enterprise to new activ- 
ity and determination to find compensating outlets. 

This convention has presented clearly our national need 
for expanded export trade to meet new conditions abroad 
and to assist in stabilizing the industrial conditions at 
home. 

It has given emphasis especially to the vital interest of 
labor and of agriculture in the mdintenance of our ex- 
panded foreign trade. Our educators are actively improv- 
ing the methods and scope of instruction in the technique 
of foreign trade. 

Our banking institutions are expanding their service to 
overseas commerce, establishing branches abroad, increas- 
ing the use of acceptances, facilitating foreign investment 
and the financing of foreign trade. 

It is hoped that when the present exigencies of war 
fnancing have passed the Federal Reserve Board will 
give consideration to the desirability of readjusting redis- 
count rates for the benefit of American exporters. 

Our credit organizations are improving the service of 
credit information to facilitate the extension of adequate 
credit to foreign buyers. 

Numerous associations are forming to avail themselves 
of the benefits of the right to combine for export trade 
afforded by the new Webb-Pomerene law. 

But certain vital factors are still lacking from the equip- 
Ment of American overseas commerce to meet the com- 
petition of other nations on a basis of equality. 

We urge the earliest possible completion of the govern- 
Ment’s present shipbuilding program. 

As shipbuilding is one of the greatest essentials for the 
Prosperity of American industry, the government should 
Mmediately remove all restrictions now placed on Ameri- 
(an shipbuilding, and permit the free construction of 
vessels for sale to foreign interests. 

The imperatively necessary revision of our shipping, 
havigation, classification and measurement laws should 

accomplished without delay, so that American vessels 
fan be placed on a more equitable basis of competitive 
*peratine costs in foreign trade. 

hile government ownership and reasonable govern- 
ment control of American shipping must continue until 
‘ome acceptable plan is devised for the transfer of such 
tonnage to private ownership, we are opposed to any 
Continuance of government operation and urge that, con- 
‘stent with recognized war emergency needs, these gov- 
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_ernment-owned vessels be allocated to suitable trades and 
trading routes for operation by any qualified, competent 
American shipping enterprise, under conditions of sale or 
charter that will permit of their sending the American flag 
to any port of the world on a fair trading competitive basis 
with that of any other maritime nation. : 

We also urge the immediate consideration of the neces- 
sity for establishing coal and fuel oil depots on all the 
great foreign trading routes, so that American shipping 
shall not be left dependent upon foreign-owned facilities 
for such vital service. 

American built ships for American foreign trade—free 
from all burdensome restrictions—a fair world field and 
no favors other than those known to be absolutely essen- 
tial to the reconstruction and highest possible develop- 
ment of our American merchant marine—these are the 
crying need of the day if the United States is ever to win 
its rightful place in international commerce. 

The world trade, for which we are prepared with our 
increased productive capacity and for which we are pre- 
paring with our new merchant marine, can be handled 
only if we have adequate American facilities for tele- 
graphic ‘communication to all foreign countries. Compe- 
tition with foreign producers requires cable and wireless 
facilities equally as rapid as those they possess. This 
should be a national trade policy, first carried into effect 
to those places where present service has proved utterly 
inadequate, as in case of the single cable that forms the 
only direct connection between the United States and the 
Orient. Under the volume of direct business that is now 
developing, this cable for several months has been many 
days behind in the transmission of messages, being more 
than eight days late at the present time. 


Realizing the unquestioned advantage of having the 
speediest possible mail and express service in enabling 
American enterprise to compete successfully in securing 
the specifications and -requirements of our foreign con- 
tracts, this convention urges congressional consideration 
of suitable plans for developing aerial navigation. The 
establishment of the necessary aids to such navigation, 
the investigation and development of the fundamental 
principles of commercial aeronautics and the promotion 
of airship service to overseas countries are matters which 
demand the present establishment of a separate depart- 
ment of the government. One of its duties should be to 
provide the necessary information which will make pos- 
sible the use of aerial navigation as an aid to foreign 
trade. Until the necessary legislation can be passed, it 
is our belief that the Department of Commerce should 
make every effort to promote in all possible ways the 
progress of aerial aids to both foreign and domestic mar- 
kets. 

The convention suggests to local chambers of commerce 
the advisability of having public airdromes in all centers 


. that expect to develop large foreign markets,.in order 


that prompt delivery of plans and specifications, blue- 
prints and invoices may be made from seaports to the 
interior. Until such airdromes are built, local manufac- 
turers will be under the disadvantage of being denied the 
privilege of speedy receipt of desired documents from 
great centers of distribution. 

The establishment of free zones at the principal Ameri- 
can ports where products from all Countries can be assem- 
bled, classified, manufactured and reshipped will be of 
great assistance in developing full cargoes both ways, so 
essential to the success of the new American merchant 
marine. 

The convention records its satisfaction at the action of 


‘'the United States Tariff Commission in recommending to 


Congress the enactment of a bargaining tariff, a measure 
which has been consistently advccated by every national 
foreign trade convention. Desirable as such a measure 
was before the war, it has now become essential to our 
commercial development. Our new and influential posi- 
tion in foreign commerce and finance makes imperative 
a bargaining tariff for the protection of American com- 
mercial interests in foreign countries. 

The enactment of a bargaining tariff need not await 
the general revision of the tariff law. The protection of 
our commercial interests requires prompter action. 

Such a measure involves neither the .policy of free 
trade nor the policy of protection. Upon it all shades of 
tariff opinion may unite. It is an essential part of an 
economically sound foreign trade policy. 
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Congress should immediately undertake the considera- 
tion of the many pressing problems of reconstruction, upon 
the solution of which depends the future of American for- 
eign trade. 

The necessity for the extension of international parcel 
post is emphasized by the fact that the United States at 
present enjoys such communication with but approximately 
one-half as many countries as have such communication 
with Great Britain. The recent activity of the Post Office 
Department in seeking to have those facilities extended to 
the United States is highly commendable. 

American foreign trade enterprise is entitled to every 
facility that government legitimately can give in the ful- 
filment of its proper functions. The government should 
be liberally equipped in all its departments to render the 
fullest service. The State Department should have ade- 
quate and competent representation in all lands, and 
especially in those new nations sprung from the reorgan- 
ization following the war. Its representatives should be 
fully compensated and properly housed and supplied with 
all the means for effective service. 

The consular service, through the last appropriation bill, 
is now made wholly American and is thus relieved of the 
necessity of employing foreigners as consular agents. This 
is a much needed step in the right direction, and it is 
hoped that it will be followed by legislation establishing 
both the diplomatic and the consular service on a basis 
which will attract competent and ambitious young men 
into our foreign service as a permanent career. 

The commercial attache and trade adviser service of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce should 
be materially expanded and placed upon a permanent basis 
with an adequate scale of compensation. The system of 
constant shifting of attaches from one country to another 
now made necessary by insufficient appropriations results 
inevitably in great and needless waste of the information 
gained by experience. This service should be expanded 
so as to have at least two attaches for each field, thus 
enabling the bureau to have one expert always in the field 
and another similarly trained always available for con- 
sultation with manufacturers and business men in the 
United States. By occasional exchange of their foreign 
and domestic posts these men would be kept familiar with 
conditions in their field and equipped to render valuable 
service to the business in this part of the country. 

The action of Congress in limiting the appropriation for 
the bureau, which will cause the curtailment of the service 
of its domestic branch offices, should be immediately cor- 
rected by Congress. 

The position of the United States as creditor nation 
tends to stimulate the American investment in foreign 
countries. Legitimate American investment abroad is en- 
titled to the same measure of the governmental protection 
in the countries where made that is given by this govern- 
ment to foreign investments in the United States. The 
situation resulting from changes of government in other 
lands demands the enunciation and enforcement by the 
United States of all legitimate American enterprises and 
investment abroad. 

The principles of export railway freight rates to our 
seaboards lower than domestic rates, as a proper means 
for the encouragement of foreign trade, has been recog- 
nized for many years,-until the necessity of curtailment of 
exports of articles required for the prosecution of the war 
impelled the withdrawal of the export differential. The 
convention recommends the general reinstatement of the 
export differential. 

The report of Group IV, on advertising for foreign trade, 
declared: : 

The message of this conference might be summed up 
in the brief statement that the American manufacturer 
can establish a demand for his product in foreign coun- 
tries with the same assurance of success in advertising 
that can be attained in the home markets; that American 
advertising agencies have become highly skilled in making 
surveys of foreign markets, in facilitating distribution of 
products and in handling the advertising and also that 
the exporter should conduct his advertising in the foreign 
field through an advertising agency, just as he "does in 
the domestic field. 


Our Washington office is your Washington office 
if you are a subscriber to the Daily Traffic World. 
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FREIGHT FORWARDING FOR EXPOR? 


(Address by W. J. Riley, Export Manager, Judson Freight 
Forwarding Company, delivered at the Sixth Annual 
Foreign Trade Convention.) 

With your permission it will be my endeavor io show 
that the forwarder is a potent and essential factor in the 
development of that trade which is the country’s zreates 
need and largest business opportunity. 

The freight forwarding business is divided into seyvera| 
classes. Some forwarders confine their efforts to domestic 
‘business, and some even to certain commodities within lin. 
ited territories. 

Some forwarding companies extend their activities to 
cover all branches of both foreign and domestic business, 
The subject to be considered on this occasion is the for. 
warding business in connection with foreign trade only, 

Briefly, then, a freight forwarder is one who is able to 
handle in every detail any kind of a shipment from any 
point in this country to any point in any other country, 
which can be reached by any form of recognized transpor- 
tation. 

A forwarder is in business because the requirements of 
business have created him. His services are sought for 
the. same reason which impels a man to hire a plumber 
when he has a leaky faucet, or to employ a doctor when he 
is sick. The point is that the forwarder is a specialist in 
his line, just as truly as any tradesman or professional 
man is a specialist in his vocation. 

He must know, or be able to find out very quickly, what 
articles our government will permit. to be exported and 
what the governments of other countries will permit to 
be imported. If there are any restrictions he must know 
the character and extent of such limitations and how to 
overcome them. 

He must know all about the permits, licenses and dec- 
larations which are required and how to obtain them. He 
must have a thorough knowledge of all banking require- 
ments and collection facilities in this country and other 
countries; he must be able to quote instantly approximate 
figures and quickly to quote actual figures of cost to handle 
a shipment of any commodity from point of origin to final 
destination, including all of the elements which form 4 
part of that cost. 

He must know all about the various kinds of insurance 
covering marine, war, theft, pilferage, loss and damage, 
and be able to quote cost of coverage against these risks. 

He must know the customs regulations at home and 
abroad, as well as the most favorable trade routes at dif- 
ferent seasons and under varying conditions, in order that 
the promptest, most economical, most satisfactory service 
may be secured not only for the consignor in this coun 
try, but for the consignee in a foreign country. 

In short, a forwarding agent must know everything in 
connection with transporting a shipment which the shipper 
does not know, and which he cannot learn without incur- 
ring a greater expense than the cost of the forwarder’s 
services. 


Having stated what a forwarder must know, it follows 
that he must be able to translate his knowledge into serv- 
ice. Otherwise, his service, which is all that he has to 
sell, would be as useless as the wisdom of an astronomer 
in toting a hod of bricks. 

He must make prompt, complete and courteous replies 
to all inquiries and must anticipate the shipper’s needs and 
provide him with shipping instruction blanks to be filled 
out to meet all possible emergencies. 

He should be able to immediately place insurance with 
any insurance company named by the shipper, or to a 
range for such insurance under a blanket policy which 
every up-to-date forwarder provides for immediate use. 
He must maintain his own warehouse or have warehouse 
connections to take care of goods at assembling points and 
at ports of exit pending shipment. He must make all ar 
rangements to comply with custom house and consular re 
quirements. 

The forwarder must secure and book steamship space for 
each individual shipment; and in many cases he must col 
tract such space in advance for the protection of, and in 
anticipation of, the needs of his patrons. 

He must maintain offices manned by experts who are 
capable of attending to every detail in connection wi 
clearing shipments from port of exit. In many cases 
this involves the work of locating cars in railroad yards 
and shipments in freight houses and warehouses, and 12 
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seeing that they are moved at the proper time to the docks 
and cleared on the steamer for which booked. 

He must not only maintain offices in United States ports 
of exit, but he must have agents or representatives in the 
principal ports and cities of all foreign countries. 

He must have banking credit and facilities for discount- 
ing drafts when required and for making collections at 
foreign destinations. 

In order to take care of the prepayments of rail and 
ocean charges which are demanded by railroads and steam- 
ships pending reimbursements on the part of the shipper, 
the forwarding agent must have a considerable amount 
of invested capital. 

As the methods of handling shipments via the Pacific 
differ somewhat from the methods via the Atlantic and 
Guif ports, it may be well to describe these conditions 
briefly and separately. 

Consignments to Australasia. or the Orient are, with 
few exceptions, handled on through bills of lading, cover- 
ing rail and ocean movement from point of origin to final 
destination. 

To enjoy the proportional rail export rate and other 
benefits of these through bills of lading, it is necessary 
that every consignment shall be contracted for and booked 
in advance with a steamship line. 

A rail permit must be obtained and the shipment must 
then be made within the limits prescribed by railroad regu- 
lations, namely, from twenty-five to thirty days from Chi- 
cago territory, and from thirty to thirty-five days from 
eastern territories prior to the scheduled sailing of the 
steamer on which shipment is booked. The permit num- 
ber must be shown on the initial line of the bill of lading. 

These through export bills of lading are not, as might 
naturally be expected, made up by the railroads, but are 
made up by the forwarder at his own expense. The rail- 
road company furnishes the blanks; the forwarder fills 
them out in every detail, including shipping permit num- 
bers, order numhers, descriptive markings, and every item 
and condition necessary to make a complete document. On 
nearly all trans-Pacific shipments it is necessary for the 
forwarder to make up from twenty to twenty-five copies 
of each lading. The shipper usually requires two or three 
originals and several non-negotiable copies for his own 
use; the other copies are required by the railroad and 
steamship companies and also for the use of the forward- 
ing agents at port of exit and for custom house purposes, 
ete. 

As soon as possible after the shipment moves from point 
of origin, copies of the bills of lading and full instructions 
as to steamship bookings are mailed to the agent of the 
forwarding company at port of exit, who then takes care 
of custom house requirements, checks up the shipments to 
see that they are brought down to the docks and placed 
on the boat. The forwarder’s agent at port of exit then 
advises the home office of particulars of clearances, which 
are, in turn, communicated to the shipper. 

As is generally known, railroad companies do not issue 
through bills of lading covering export shipments via At- 
lantic coast ports. The rail movements and the ocean 
movements are handled separately. On less than carload 
lots it is not absolutely necessary to make advance steam- 
ship bookings, although it is desirable to have these book- 
igs made whenever this is practicable. These L. C. L. 
shipments must, of course, be warehoused between the 
ime of arrival at New York and departure of steamer. 

Carload lots require the issuance in advance of a G. O. 
(. permit, which permit is not issued until after a firm 
booking has been made with steamship company and evi- 
dence submitted that this has been done. This permit 
specifies the dates within which the shipment must be 
lade. Notice of arrival of cars is furnished to the for- 
warder’s agent at the port, who arranges for prompt 
ansfer to the loading dock. 

The steamship companies furnish blank bills of lading 
‘0 the forwarder, who makes up, at his own expense, all 
the necessary copies to comply with the requirements of 
the shipp: r, the banks, the steamship companies, customs 
house, etc. This entails issuance of from fifteen to twenty 
copies of cach steamship lading. The forwarder’s agent 
at Port of exit sees that all the papers controlling or con- 
ee (ve shipment are mailed on the boat which car- 
no the f-cight or on some fast mail steamer which will 
tach the consignee as early or carlier than the goods will 
ative at jiestination. 

The for “arder’s agent at the port advises the home office 
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of clearances, which are in turn communicated to the 
shippers. 

Shipments via Gulf ports are handled practically in the 
same way as via the Atlantic. It might be stated at this 
point that the question of having railroads issue through 
bills of lading from point of origin to destination via At- 
lantic and Gulf ports is now having serious consideration. 
The consensus of opinion is that arrangements for such 
through bills of lading will be made in the near future. 

Having now outlined the duties and service of the for- 
warders under normal conditions, it might be appropriate 
to refer to conditions which existed during the war. There 
were, of course, many disappointments to shippers, some 
of which may have been attributed to the forwarders, 
whereas, the latter, like the shippers themselves, were 
simply the victims of war conditions. 

For instance: The Railroad Administration provided 
time limits and rules governing shipments from interior 
points to the ports. The shipper may have complied with 
His shipments may have reached the 
port in time for the scheduled sailing, but the consign- 
ment may have been shut out on account of steamer hav- 
ing overbooked its capacity, or the sailing of the steamer 
may have been canceled, or the government may have, at 
the last moment, commandeered a large portion or the 
entire capacity of the steamer. In other cases, the ship- 
ments may have failed to reach the ports on account of 
congested conditions of the railroads, particularly in the 
vicinity of the ports. These conditions were, in most 
cases, unavoidable and in many cases beyond the control 
of the forwarder. As a consequence, storage charges and 
demurrage charges accrued, for which it is frequently 
found impossible to obtain any redress. Upon reflection, 
it will be realized that the disappointments and the extra 
costs which the shippers may have been called upon in 
many instances to pay, were not due to failure on the part 
of the forwarders to do everything that possibly could be 
done, but was due entirely to the war conditions, which 
are now ended. The services which have been rendered 
in the past by the forwarders may be accepted as an evi- 
dence of the assistance which they can render to the 
shipping public in the future. 

It may not be generally known, but it is nevertheless a 
fact,’that the principle of consolidated cars which enables 
the forwarder to make reduced rates on L. C. L. shipments 
and to offer improved service in connection with handling 
the same, was finally approved and supported in a case 
which was taken up to the United States Sureme Court 
by three or four forwarding companies. At that time a 
few of the railroad companies were opposed to the principle 
involved. It is only fair to say, however, that since that 
time the railroad companies generally have recognized 
the value to themselves of the consolidated car principle 
and may now be found to be favoring the forwarders as 
an adjunct to their business. A few months ago an order 
was issued to discontinue the issuance of through bills 
of lading on export shipments via Pacific coast, and the 
cancellation of all export rail rates. This order was, of 
course, fought by shippers; and without in any way mini- 
mizing the efforts of the shippers, it may be truthfully 
asserted that the forwarders, by their united efforts and 
their knowledge of the business, were able to demonstrate 
the evil effects of the proposed order to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration so promptly and clearly that the Railroad 
Administration was led to cancel the order. Of course, 
the cancellation of the order to discontinue issuance of 
bills of lading carried with it the continuance of through 
export ladings, for if the original order had gone through, 
all export shipments would have had to move on local 
bills of lading and at local rates from point of origin to 
the ports. Another case is that of the demurrage tariffs 
at the ports, particularly on the Pacific coast. The stor- 
age and demurrage charges assessed, worked a great in- 
justice to the shipper who had complied in every way 
with the rules and regulations governing this traffic as 
laid down by the carriers. These matters have been 
greatly modified and the charges reduced, largely through 
the efforts of the forwarding companies in connection with 
the various boards who were in control. 

The forwarder is not only necessary to the average 
shipper who wishes to engage in foreign trade, but his 
services are frequently employed by the larger concerns 
of the country who have their own export organizations 
to look after their own business, which is perhaps the 
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best form of testimony which the forwarder can submit 
as to the value of the services which he can render. The 
reason for this is that the forwarder’s connections and 
dealings are so wide and cover so many different fields 
of operation, bringing him into contact with cargo or so- 
called tramp steamships as well as with all of the regu- 
larly established lines, that he can frequently offer fa- 
cilities to the big industried companies which their own 
organizations do not cover. 

The forwarder, through his agents and correspondents 
in foreign countries, is able to obtain particulars of manu- 
factured articles and materials for which there is a market 
in foreign countries. These opportunities are submitted 
to the forwarder’s customers, who are thus enabled to 
increase their business and frequently are placed in a 
position to. open up an entirely new field for trade. Many 
merchants and manufacturers of this country have re- 
ceived their first foreign orders through the information 
originally furnished by the forwarders, and these orders 
were subsequently retained by the services of the for- 
warder. 

If I have been able, in the smallest degree, to demon- 
strate to you that the forwarder is a vital factor in pro- 
moting foreign trade, I shall be more than satisfied, and 
I express the hope that you will recognize the claim of 
the forwarder by permitting him to co-operate with you 
in the extension of foreign trade, to consider which, this 
splendid organization and gathering of the greatest busi- 
ness men of the country have assembled here not only 
for their own interests but for the greater good of our 
own country, of which we are all loving and loyal subjects. 

With you I join in the hope that our country’s flag which 
has recently loomed so large and gloriously on foreign 
battlefields in winning a war for the freedom of the 
peoples of the world, shall soon be flying from the masts 
of the largest fleet of ships carrying our share of the 
fruits of peace to every foreign shore. 


YARDS SERVICE IMPROVED 


(From the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal) 


The pooling of railroad equipment and power under the 
regime of the Federal Railroad Administration has been a 
great help to live stock men. Heretofore there were 22 
trunk lines coming into the yards, four switch lines, and 
each road had an office located at different points over the 
yards. 

This arrangement was inconvenient, as all stockmen 
knew. Now all of the railroads are grouped in one office, 
and the difficulties shippers had in obtaining return passes 
have been eliminated by opening an office for this purpose 
on the main floor of the exchange building. 

And the inbound and outbound freight has been greatly 
benefited by the merger. The shipper desiring to send 
stock back to the country is no longer confused with a lot 
of regulations; he merely orders his car, and the contracts 
are signed by representatives of the Live Stock and 
Traders’ Exchange, who have been authorized with the 
power of attorney. 


The credit for the establishing of the new system is given 
J. H. Brinkerhoff, who handled the car allotment system 
of marketing hogs. He was working under the direction 
of R. H. Aishton, northwest regional director, and in col- 
laboration with F. Zimmerman, traffic manager, and C. E. 
Taylor, operating assistant, in the regional director’s office. 

This work has been given the personal attention of these 
men, who worked with Mike Gormerly, assistant to Mr. 
Aishton. 


“The railroad service in and out of the Yards,” said E. 
L. Kemp, general agent of the Stock Yards district, “has 
been praised on all sides. The packers, live stock men 
and the Central Manufacturing District say it is the best 
service they ever received. : 

“Since the.conference of railroad officials, farmers and 
exchange men held in the Live Stock Exchange chambers 
there has been a wonderful improvement in the service on 
live stock coming into the Yards, and there are few days 
since then when the run has not been in and unloaded by 
the opening of the market. 

“And we are not satisfied with the present condition of 
the service. We are watching it all of the time to find 
opportunities for improvement. As it stands, a percentage 
of the receipts gets into the Yards at every hour. As the 
run becomes heavier, a greater amount of stock will be 
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unloaded during the early hours of the night, so every hing 
will be in and unloaded in good time. 

“The outbound service is much better. This is the ship. 
ment of feeder cattle to the country. Charles E. Day of 
the Traders’ Live Stock Exchange says that withou: the 
co-operation of the railroads during the past season it 
would not have been possible to successfully handle such a 
volume of business as was transacted. 

“Before the pooling of power and equipment there were 
many days when cars could not be obtained and it was 
necessary to hold over the stock. There are few if any 
holdovers now due to the lack of cars, because if we can’t 
get a car in one place it is available in another. 

“I have established branch offices at advantageous points 
and they are connected with the main office by phone 
From these offices we can see how the cars are getting in 
and out, and wherever possible we make necessary im- 
provements. 

“The volume of business transacted by the Yards office 
is enormous. Our biggest day amounted to $1,117,725.18, 
I believe this is a record for a branch office.” 

D. C. Mosier, chairman of the transportation committee 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, says the railroad servy- 
ice, especially on inbound freight, is considerably improved, 
He says, however, there is still room to better things. 

Since the meeting called by the Exchange on February 
14 the service has been greatly improved, but more can be 
accomplished by readjusting the schedules of live stock 
trains to the Chicago market. 

“The service is fine now in comparison with what it was,” 
said Mr. Mosier. “The main thing now is to get more 
trains into the Yards earlier in the night. This would re. 
lieve the congestion of the morning hours. The plans now 
call for so many trains to be unloaded each hour, but early 
in the evening there are not now enough trains arriving 
for the unloading capacity. 

“If this could be done, perhaps by adjusting schedules, 
it would make the service as good as possible. The service 
now is the best in two years, and it all resulted from the 
meeting we held in February. Everyone got together and 
we told the railroads the trouble. They have been trying 
to remedy it ever since and are doing a good job. 

“Up to 2 o’clock in the morning not much stuff comes 
in, and the Stock Yard men could unload lots more than 




























































































they do now.” 


LAKE BOAT SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General Hines April 28 ordered the operation 


of a steamship line between Buffalo, Chicago and Milwau- 
kee in connection with railroad lines to and from Buffalo 
and western trunk lines as a measure to restore prewar 
transportation. 


The press notice given out by the Railroad Administra 


tion says: 


“In an endeavor to restore as nearly as possible pre-war 


conditions, Director-General Hines has issued instructions 
that a lake line be established from Buffalo to Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 
with all trunk lines to and from Buffalo and the western 
trunk lines beyond Chicago and Milwaukee in addition to 
serving the Chicago and Milwaukee territories. 


The proposed line will operate in connection 


“To expedite the movement of freight and save excessive 


terminal work, one dock at Buffalo has been designated as 
point of interchange for all eastern roads. 
the Tifft Farm Terminal of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


It is known 4s 


“Practically the same scale of differential rates under all 


rail, as were in effect in 1917, have been authorized. 


“It is expected that the first vessels will leave Buffalo 


some time between April 25 and May 1.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Buress. 
Unofficial figures concerning railroad revenues, expense 


and earnings, covering 178 roads, show a net of only ten and 
a half millions for March and only forty-two millions fo 
the three months ending with March. The March propo 
tion of the compensation the government promised the ral’ 
roads is sixty-eight millions and for the three months 11! 
millions. That leaves a margin of one hundred and iwenty: 
eight millions between operating income and the amout! 
accrued for the three months on account of promised ret 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
ical nature that confront dealing with traffic. 
Precjolist on interstate commerce Ge. who is a member of our legal 


department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 


relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
ce of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Express Company’s Liability in Delaying Return of Refused 
Shipment 


Ohio.—Question: On Nov. 15, 1918, we made a ship- 
ment via express to New York, N. Y., mailing a copy 
of the invoice to the consignee. This shipment consisted 
of some seasonal goods which we had bought for the 
holiday trade and, as they did not suit our purpose, we 
returned them to the shipper. Upon receipt of the in- 
voice the original shipper advised that they would refuse 
to accept the shipment. We waited for some time for a 
notice from the “on hand department” of the express 
company advising us that the shipment had been refused 
that we might get his on hand file and advise him to 
return it to us, all charges following. Not receiving this 
notice, we wrote the on hand clerk of the express com- 
pany at the proper street address and described the ship- 
ment to him and advised him that the shipment had 
been refused, requesting him to return it at once, all 
charges following. About December 10 we received notice 
that the shipment was refused, but since we had advised 
him to return it on Decemebr 6 we did not write on the 
matter again at that time. Not receiving the shipment, 
we wrote again on the 15th and 31st, but the shipment 
did not reach us until Jan. 10, 1919, having left New York 
January 6. When we received the shipment it was short 
some three dozen napkins and the price of all had de- 
creased $1 per dozen. As the shipment consisted of 100 
dozen embroidered napkins and were suitable only for the 
holiday trade, and for which we had bought them, we 
had a very hard time to dispose of them at a loss of only 
$1 per dozen. We filed claim with the express company 
for the three dozen shortage and $97 loss due to the 
decline in price, since we could have disposed of them 
at the invoice value if the on hand clerk had returned 
the shipment as requested in our letter of December 6. 
The express company have refused to allow the claim 
of $97 and have requested us to reduce the claim that 
amount. Would you kindly advise your views on the 
matter or any decision that would cover? 

Answer: There is nothing in the uniform express re- 
ceipt or the law that obligates the express company to 
give notice to the shipper of the consignee’s refusal or 
failure to accept a shipment, and to request disposition 
orders from the shipper. Therefore, from the time that 
the consignee refused to accept the shipment in question 
until the time when the express company returned it 
to the shipper, the company held the shipment merely 
as a warehouseman, subject to storage charges and at 
the risk of the shipper. As a warehouseman, no duty 
devolves upon the express company to return refused ship- 
ments to the shipper, and it is only by the published 
tules of the express companies that such shipments may 
be returned on instructions from the shipper, and it is 
only when and from the time the express company begins 
the return movement under shipper’s instructions and in 
accordance with the published regulations that the com- 
pany ceases to remain a warehouseman and is restored 
to the status of a common carrier. As a warehouseman 
the express company would not be liable under the pro- 
visions of the express company’s receipt, or on the basis 
of the invoice price as provided by the uniform bill of 
lading. If liable at all, it would be as damages resulting 
from a breach of contract in failing to comply with ship- 
Per's instructions to return the shipment, and such a 
claim might be subject to the defense that the company 
owed no such duty to the shipper, or that the delay in 


‘ exempts property shipped for export. 
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returning the shipment was caused by conditions over 
which the express company had no control. 


War Tax Applicable to Reconsigned Shipments 


Cincinnati.—Question: We shipped 25 cars from vari- 
ous points in Tennessee, Kentucky and Arkansas to Cin- 
cinati, at which point cars were reconsigned to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway at Toronto, for company use. There 
was an overcharge on every car, resulting in our filing 
claims with the Canadian Pacific, who now offer refund 
based on the correct rate, but assessing war tax on the 
proportion up to Cincinnati, or the point reconsigned. 
We have shipped any number of cars into Canada and, 
regardless of whether consigned through from point of 
origin or reconsigned in transit, their freight bills bore 
no war tax. Kindly advise at your earliest convenience 
whether war tax on the movement up to the point of 
reconsignment should be assessed. 

Answer: Section 500 of the war revenue act of 1917 
provides that a tax shall apply on freight consigned from 
one point in the United States to another, and thereby 
But by article 31 
of Regulations 42 containing the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it 
is expressly provided that “property is to be deemed 
to be in the course of exportation when it moves (a) under 
a through export bill of lading (b) under a through bill 
of lading to a place in Canada, and further provided that 
(c) the property so consigned be delivered at a place 
in Canada, or (d) delivered to such consignee, and “un- 
less aS such property is delivered in such manner as is 
specified in the proviso to such clauses, the total trans- 
portation charges on such property, from the point of 
origin to destination, are subject to the taxes,” ete. 

In reconsigned shipments, article 29 in part provides 
“as a general rule, to govern the collection of taxes in all 
such cases, it is held that the taxes must be collected 
on the charges to the transit point at the time such 
charges are collected, and that whatever basis of read- 
justing the charges is used at the time of reshipment 
or at destination, such taxes must be collected by the 
carrier adjusting the charges as remains due upon the net 
taxable charges assessed on the shipment from point of 
origin to destination, including the charges for in-transit 
privileges. 

Section 501, subdivision (a) of the act exempts from 
the tax “the transportation of any commodities which is 
necessary for the use of the carrier in the conduct of 
its business as such and is intended to be so used or 
has been so used.” Article 39 provides that “the tax 
applies to all transportation charges made by, or which 
would accrue to, a carrier, were such charges made by it, 
on all materials, supplies, or other commodities trans- 
ported by that carrier for another carrier, even though 
such commodities be necessary for the use of such other 
carrier in the conduct of such other carrier’s business 
as such.” 

It is our opinion, therefore, that the carrier is correct 
in assessing you a war tax on the proportion of the 
through rate applicable to the reconsigned point. 


Liability of Water Carrier 


Georgia.—Question: This covers claim for value of 
goods shipped on City of Athens, en route from New York 
to city of Savannah, Ga. It is claimed that the City of 
Athens being run down by a French cruiser, La Glori, 
and this constituted a marine peril, by virtue of which, 
and by virtue also of the act of Congress of Feb. 13, 1893, 
known as the Harter act, the line never became liable. 
It is true that the tariff covering specifically stated that 
the rates were not insured. What recourse, if any, for 
claim have we, in your opinion? 

Answer: Under the Harter act as construed by the 
courts, carrier is not liable for accidents peculiar to navi- 
gation which are of an extraordinary character, and which 
cannot be guarded against by the ordinary exertions of 
human skill and prudence. Such includes the sinking 
or collision of vessels when the carrier who claims exemp- 
tion from liability is not at fault. 

For our further views on this subject see our answer 
to “New Jersey,” published on page 653 of the March 22, 
1919, issue of The Traffic World. 


Carrier Need Not Refund Earned Freight Charges 
Missouri.—Question: We filed claim with railroad com- 
pany for total loss on a shipment, account destroyed by 
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fire in merchandise car, while in transit, and included in 
our claim for the value of goods, the total freight charges 
thereon. This was a return goods shipment that had not 
been delivered to consignee, therefore shipment was be- 
ing returned at regular tariff rates, and accrued charges 
as advances. The transportation company have returned 
our papers, asking that claim be amended, by eliminating 
the advance charges, which go to make up the freight 
from Kansas City to original destination, from which 
point shipment was being returned to us, they contending 
that, inasmuch as the advances covered the first move- 
ment, it is a legitimate charge and must therefore be 
eliminated from the items of our bill. The freight on 
the return shipment is a legitimate charge, for that mat- 
ter, as much as the advances. We therefore deem that 
there is no excuse, neither can we see where we should 
be called upon to eliminate these advance charges. 
Answer: The carrier’s position is correct. The con- 
tract. to return the shipment to Kansas City is wholly 
independent of the original contract to transport the ship- 
ment from Kansas City to the original destination point. 
When the carrier delivered the original shipment at des- 
tination in good order it had fully performed its contract 
of affreightment and was entitled to its proper compensa- 
tion as fixed by its published freight rates. The contract 
to return the shipment was made after the full perform- 
ance of the original contract of carriage, and the carrier’s 
liability for failing to deliver the shipment in good order 
at Kansas City is measured by the value of that shipment 
plus the prepaid freight charges on that particular ship- 
ment. 
In Straight Consignment Surrender of Bill of Lading Not 
Necessary 


illinois.—Question: We made a shipment of*10 cases 


eggs to a party in a southern city, billing the eggs on 
a regular open bill of lading, in other words, shipping 
goods directly to him. We attached the bill of lading to a 
sight draft drawn on him through a bank in his city. 
The railroad company delivered the goods to the consignee 
without the consignee delivering to the railroad the bill 


of lading. In due time we were advised that the goods 
had not been delivered and, on taking the matter up 
with the railroad company, we later learned that the goods 
had been delivered to consignee, the railroad company 
held the drayman’s receipt for delivery. This party has 
since gone into bankruptcy, and we have not received 
payment for the shipment. The question which we would 
like to have you answer is, whether or not it is a part 
of the legal requirements of a common carrier to receive 
in exchange for goods delivered original bill of lading? 
In this instance the goods were not shipped to the order 
of the consignor, notify consignee, but were shipped di- 
rectly to the consignee. 

Answer: The bill of lading stating that the goods were 
consigned to a specified person made it a “straight” bill 
and in accordance with the court decisions and section 
8 of the Pomerene bill of lading act, the carrier, in the 
absence of some lawful excuse, was bound to deliver the 
goods described in the bill of lading upon demand made 
by the consignee or his duly authorized agent. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, In the Matter of Bills of 
Lading, 14 I. C. C., 346, has provided two separate forms 
of bills of lading, one printed on white paper, to be used 
in “straight” consignments, and which is non-negotiable, 
and the other printed on yellow paper, consigned to the 
order of some person, which is negotiable and which re- 
quires the surrender of the order bill of lading properly 
indorsed before the carrier may surrender the property. 


Notice Required for Failure to Deliver 


Massachusetts.—Question: The act to regulate com- 
merce, page 53, reads as follows: “provided, however, 
that if the loss, damage or injury complained of was due 
to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded 
then no notice of claim nor filing of claim shall be re- 
quired as a precedent to recovery.” This is practically 
repeated in the third paragraph, section 3, uniform Dill 
of lading. A member of this association delivered to the 
New Haven Railroad at Boston 278 bags of wool, and 
bill of lading was so signed. Upon arrival at destination, 
Providence (R. I.), part of the shipment went into the 
consuming mill and part into warehouse. After a six 
months’ period it was discovered there were eight bags 
short. The loading of this wool was done by the carrier 
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at its convenience. The attorney of the carrier advises 
that the claim is a just one, but they cannot legaliy Day 
it on account of the claim not being entered within the 
six months’ period. Said attorney claims to have beep 
on the committee who made up the uniform bill of lading 
and the third section was put in just because the statute 
read as it did. It is our contention that if the carrier 
had loaded the wool properly consignee would have re. 
ceived it, because the shipment moved in a through car 
to destination. Do you consider we have any claim or 
any basis for a lawsuit? 

Answer: In accordance with the Cummins amendment 
and the provisions of the uniform bill of lading, where 
the carrier has failed to make delivery of a shipment ip 
whole or in part, notice of claim in writing must be 
given within six months after that time when the ship. 
ment should ordinarily have reached its destination. 

We have fully reviewed this subject in our answer to 
“Maryland,” published on page 749 of the April 15, 1919, 
issue of The Traffic World, to which we respectfully refer 
you. 

Commodity Rates Not to Exceed Class Rates 

Alabama.—Question: Kindly refer to special supple- 
ments effective June 25, 1918, Rule No. 10, under heading 
of “Commodity Rates Not to Exceed Class Rates,” and 
say whether or not, in your opinion, this rule should be 
applied to all commodity rates or only to those increased 
by specific amounts. 

Answer: Rule 10, of the special supplements effective 
June 25, 1918, issued under General Order 28, applies to 
all commodity rates with the exception of sugar, and is 
not restricted to those increased by specific amounts. 


Increased Rates Under General Order 28 


Canada.—Question: Please advise if General Order No. 
28 gives authority for 25 per cent advance on all com- 
modity rates other than those specifically mentioned as 
taking certain stated increases. What we wish to deter- 
mine is whether railroads have authority, under G. 0. 
28, to advance the rates on iron and steel articles, rails, 
etc., 25 per cent. 

Answer: Under General Order No. 28 an increase of 
25 per cent is made in all commodity rates except those 
commodities increased by specific amounts, as per para- 
graph A of Rule 2 thereof. 

In accordance with G. O. 28, rates on iron and steel 
articles, including rails, are increased 25 per cent. 


Advance in Rates as Applied to Combination Rates Under 
General Order No. 28 


California.—Question: The following is illustrative of 
the controversy between carriers here and ourselves, rel- 
ative to the correct interpretation of G. O. 28: 

A carload shipment moved from a point on line A to 
its destination on line B. The rate in effect June 24, 
1918, was 16% cents per 100 pounds to San Francisco plus 
17% cents per 100 pounds from San Francisco to des- 
tination, making a through rate of 33% cents per 100 
pounds, which rate increased 25 per cent under the table 
in special supplement issued after effective date of Gen- 
eral Order 28 would give what we claim to be the proper 
through rate, viz., 42 cents per 100 pounds. The destina- 
tion line in increasing the rate factors separately arrived 
at a through rate of 421%, cents per 100 pounds. The 
question was referred to the District Committee and their 
decision in effect is that the application of the 25 per 
cent increase on the two separate factors of the rate, 
subject to the disposition of fractions as provided for in 
Rule No. 8, is proper. They state that the latter adjust 
ment is correct, as when the separate tariffs are reissued 
carrying the new increased rates this fractional dispos! 
tion will be made of each of these factors, and should a 
different view now be taken of the application of G. 0. 
28, unnecessary confusion will result and an artificial 
condition created which will be temporary, unsatisfactory 
and not in accordance with the intention of the admin 
istration. 

Will you kindly publish through your medium what you 
consider to be the proper application in the premises: 

Answer: Assuming that the commodity shipped was 
not a commodity covered by the basis for arriving at com 
bination rates provided for in E. Morris’ Tariff No. 228, 
I. C. C. U. S. 1, issued in accordance with Freight Rate 
Authority No. 4161, the proper rate to apply on the shiP 
ment is the sum of the rates to and from San Fr ncisce 
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in effect June 24, 1918, after adding 25 per cent to each 
factor. Except as to the commodities specifically covered 
py Freight Rate Authorities 10 and 4161, each factor of a 
combination rate is to be increased the amount provided 
for in the special supplements effective June 25, 1918. 

As to the commodities covered by Freight Rate Authori- 
ties 10 and 4161, the increase is to be added to the sum 
of the factors in effect June 24, 1918. 


Minimum Weight Applicable 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly advise the cor- 
rect interpretation of item 103-F, shown on page 8 of 
Supplement No. 28, to Oregon Short Line Joint and Pro 
portional Freight Tariff No. 3387-F, I. C. C. No. 1839? 

The question arises as to which rate is applicable 
through Milwaukee from any station named in notes 1, 
9 or 3 on pages 8 and 9 of the above-mentioned supple- 
ment, as there are two specific rates quoted from these 
stations based on separate minimums, for example: A 
60,000-pound capacity car is loaded containing about 65,000 
pounds. What is the correct rate, and should any nota- 
tion appear on bill of lading regarding size of car ordered? 

Answer: Item 108-F of Supplement No. 28, to Oregon 
Short Line I. C. C. 1839, provides for a minimum weight 
of 80,000 pounds, except that when cars of less than 80,000 
pounds capacity are furnished the minimum weight will 
be the marked capacity of car used, but not less than 
60,000 pounds. 

The item does not provide for different rates, but merely 
provides for varying minimums, depending upon the size 
of the car furnished by the carrier. It is not necessary 
to note on the bill of lading the size of the car ordered, 
as it is not the size of the car ordered by the shipper 
which governs, but the size of the car furnished by the 
carrier. In other words, regardless of what size car is 
ordered, if the carrier furnishes an 80-pound capacity car, 
the actual weight loaded therein, but not less than a mini- 
mum of 80,000 pounds, will be charged for. This same 
rule applies to cars of lesser capacity furnished by carrier. 
That is, if a 70,000-pound capacity car is furnished by 
the carrier, the actual weight loaded therin, but not less 
than 70,000 pounds, will be charged for by the carrier. 

In this instance a 60,000-pound capacity car was fur- 
nished and loaded to within 10 per cent above the marked 
capacity of the car, which is permissible under the rules 
of the carriers governing the loading of cars, and charges 
should be based on the actual weight of the load, namely, 
65,000 pounds. 

Misrouting Shipments 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly advise us in 
detail with reference to the following: 

It is the practice of the delivering carrier on shipments 
originating in Central Freight Association or Trunk Line 
territories routed via across lake, or when no route is 
specified on the bill of lading, but which are forwarded 
via Chicago due to embargoes, misrouting on the part of 
carriers, etc., the exact cause unknown to us in each 
particular instance, to assess transportation charges ac- 
cording to route over which they move. This always 
results in greater transportation charges, as rates are 
higher via the Chicago gateway. 

It is our understanding when routing is specified in 
the bill of lading, which cannot be complied with, that 
itis up to initial carrier’s representative to have shipper 
designate what should be done. The bills of lading in 
the instances we refer to do not indicate whether any- 
thing had been taken up with shippers. Should notation 
be made on bills of lading in every instance where car- 
tiers have taken up with shippers, so that if no notation 
appears it indicates that the carrier did not question the 
touting shown and is liable for misrouting? If verbal in- 
structions were given by a shipper, of what effect would 
they be? 

The delivering carrier’s instructions to agents are that 
claims must be filed whenever the question of misrouting 
8 Involved, since the claim department is in a better 
Position to determine whether the overcharge was due to 
Misroute, or if forwarded via Chicago on account of em- 
baroges, ete. We desire to know in particular whether 
the delivering carrier should instruct agents to make im- 
mediate refund, or permit us to correct to lower basis 
before payment, if we show them or surrender the bill 
of lading in cases where across lake or when no route 
'S shown and provided .further that the bill of lading 
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does not indicate the matter to have been taken up with 
the shipper, or might there be other conditions which 
would entitle carriers to the higher rates? Will you cover 
some of these conditions? What do you consider the 
proper method? 

Answer: In Conference Ruling 190 it is stated that 
where rail-and-water and all-rail rates are available for 
a shipment the shipper shall designate which class of 
routing he desires and that the agent of the carrier shall 
secure such designation from the shipper, and in Confer- 
ence Ruling 214 that, in the absence of specific through 
routing, by shipper, which carrier is willing to observe, 
it is the duty of the agent of the carrier to route ship- 
ment via the cheapest reasonable route known to him 
of the class designated by the shipper—that is, all-rail, or 
rail-and-water—and via which he has rates which he can 
lawfully use. In paragraph (d) of Conference Ruling 214 
it is stated that if a carrier’s agent misroutes the ship- 
ment and thus causes extra expense to the shipper over 
and above the lawful charges via another available route 
of the class designated by the shipper—that is, all-rail 
or rail-and-water—over which such agent had applicable 
rates which he could lawfully use, and responsibility for 
agent’s error is admitted by the carrier, such carrier may 
adjust the overcharge so caused by refunding to shipper 
the difference between the lawful charges via the route 
over which shipment moves and what would have been 
the lawful charges on the same shipment at the same time 
via the cheaper available route of the class designated 
which coyld have been lawfully used. Again, in Confer- 
ence Ruling 474 (c) it is provided that the obligation rests 
upon the carrier’s agent to refrain from executing a bill 
of lading which contains provisions that cannot be com- 
plied with or provisions which are contradictory, and 
therefore impossible of execution. That when the rate 
and route are both given by the shipper in the shipping 
instructions and the rate given does not apply via the 
route designated it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to 
ascertain from the shipper whether the rate or the route 
given in the shipping instructions shall be followed. That 
the carrier will be held responsible for any damages which 
may result from the failure of its agent to follow this 
course. 

While no doubt a notation should properly be made on 
the bill of lading by the agent to the effect that he has 
called to the attention of the shipper the fact that the 
rate shown in the shipping order does not apply via the 
route shown, if the carrier can show that this was done 
and that the shipper instructed the agent to follow the 
routing, then the carrier is not liable for any excess 
charges due to a higher rate being assessed by reason 
thereof. 

The Commission has ruled in a number of cases that 
the carrier was liable for misrouting for failure to ascer- 
tain which should be followed, the rate or the route, but 
has not ruled that a notation thereof must be made on 
the bill of lading by the carrier’s agent. 

In cases where it is plainly evident that shipments have 
been misrouted the delivering carrier should instruct its 
agent to make refund or allow correction to proper basis 
before payment by consignee. This the carrier is author- 
ized by the Commission to do in Conference Ruling 214 
(f), which provides that if the error in misrouting is 
discovered before the shipment has been delivered to con- 
signee or before charges upon same have been paid, the 
carrier acknowledging responsibility for the error may 
authorize the delivering carrier to deliver shipment upon 
payment of the charges that would have applied but for 
the misrouting and to bill upon it for the extra charge; 
or, if the shipment has been delivered undercharged be- 
fore the error is discovered, the carrier that acknowl- 
edges responsibility for the error may pay the under- 
charge to the carrier that delivered the shipment instead 
of requiring it to collect the undercharge from shipper, to 
be refunded to shipper. 

Damages for Improper Loading 

Indiana.—Question: We consigned about 44,000 pounds 
of a steel product, billing it as a carload, shipper’s load 
and count. Car was taken from our switch on an ordi- 
nary switch order for delivery to the yards of the road 
having the line haul. In this switch movement car was 
overturned, damaging the car and the track more or less 
and the carriers have now billed us for the cost thereof, 
claiming improper loading. Irrespective of the question 
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of how improper loading could be determined after car 
was overturned, we have been unable to locate in tariffs 
or classification any provision as to shipper’s liability for 
safe loading of cars. Will you kindly advise us whether 
or not such cases are covered by tariffs or classification 
or by court decisions only? 

Answer: There is no provision in the published tariffs 
or classification of the carriers covering the point as to 
the shipper’s liability for damage resulting from improper 
loading of a car by the shipper. The carrier’s claim is 
probably based on the implied duty of the shipper in load- 
ing a car to so load that no injury or damage may result 
to others, and for any breach thereof an action at law 
would lie for damages sustained. 

Damages Account Car Improper Condition 


Massachusetts.—Question: We bought a carload of 
woodpulp, ex dock, New York City. Upon arrival of ship- 
ment from abroad shipment was turned over by the party 
from whom we purchased the pulp to a shipping company, 
who loaded the car and forwarded same to us. Bill of 
lading is made out in the name of the forwarding com- 
pany and reads, “Shipper’s Load and Count.” Upon ar- 
rival at destination contents of car were badly damaged, 
in fact, useless, as the car had contained soft coal a 
short time before loading. Coal dust and small pieces of 
coal were embedded in the pulp and we have no way of 
removing same. We entered claim against the railroad 
company, who turned it down. We then entered claim 
against the party from whom we purchased the pulp, and 
they refused to honor our claim, stating the railroad was 
to blame for furnishing an unsuitable car. Please advise 
us who is responsible for this damage, the party from 
whom we bought the pulp, the forwarding company or 
the railroad company. 

Answer: We presume the shipment of woodpulp was 
purchased f. o. b. shipping point; that is, the seller or 
shipper did not covenant to assume the risk of transporta- 
tion to destination point. In such a shipment the seller 
or shipper obligated himself to deliver the shipment in 
good order to the initial carrier and to properly load the 
same in a suitable car. If any improper loading of the 
shipment or failure to exercise due care in selection or 
conditioning of a suitable car through which injury has 
occurred, the consignee may hold either the shipper re- 
sponsible or an agent of the seller or hold the seller as 
the principal and the party with whom the contract of 
sale was made. If, on the other hand, the injury resulted 
from negligence on the part of the carrier, the consignee 
may hold the carrier liable. It is the duty of the carrier 
to furnish cars suitable to transport in safety the traffic 
which it holds itself out to carry. While some courts 
have gone so far as to hold it is not the duty of a shipper 
to inspect a car furnished by a carrier or to exercise 
care to know whether the car is in condition, but that he 
may assume that the carrier would not have directed the 
placing of the goods in the car unless it was suitable, yet 
the weight of authority seems to be and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so holds, that in carload shipments 
when loaded by the shipper, shippers should reject cars 
that are unfit for loading (In re Claims for Loss and 
Damage of Grain, 48 I. C. C., 571), and that it is not un- 
reasonable to expect the shipper to sweep a car or do a 
reasonable amount of cleaning or to make some minor or 
inexpensive repairs to prepare a car for loading. 

Farmers’ Co-operative Association vs. C. V. & Q. R. R., 
34 I. C. C., 64, this is an incident of loading and should 
properly be performed by the shipper; if therefore a ship- 
per loading a car of a commodity that he knows is sus- 
ceptible of injury by reason of the unclean condition of 
the car fails to properly condition the car, and safely 
carry the commodity loaded and damage results from 
such omission, it is our opinion that the consignee must 
look to the shipper and not to the carrier for his redress. 


Damages by Flood 

Massachusetts.—Question: We made a carload_ ship- 
ment of paper to one of our customers in the south. When 
the car arrived at destination it had the appearance of 
having been in a flood, as the car floor was wet, the 
bands on the boxes rusty, and the car wheels were cov- 
ered with rust. Claim was entered by the consignee, but 
the freight claim agent at that point declined same, ad- 
vising it was a matter that should be taken up with the 
initial carriers. The initial carriers have now advised us 
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it should be taken up with the carriers in whose «are th. 
car was when it was damaged, and have sent o.t clain 
papers to the claim agent of that road. What we wish ty 
know is which one of the carriers should our claim haye 
been entered with and is the railroad company resgpongj. 
ble for this damage? 

Answer: Assuming that the shipment moved under , 
through bill of lading from initial point to the place of 
delivery and that the injury occurred while the car was 
in transit and not after a legal delivery thereof had bee, 
made at the ultimate destination point, then a claim might 
be filed under the Carmack -Cummins amendment agains 
the initial carrier in any instance or against the deliver. 
ing carrier if the damage occurred on the rails of the 
latter and from causes for which the carrier is not ey. 
empt from liability. 

However, a flood of such extraordinary character that it 
could not be foreseen or provided against is an act of 
God and a carrier is not responsible for loss occurring 
thereby. It would be liable where the flood might have 
been anticipated or when it fails to properly protect the 
property or when the property was delayed in transit 
or delivery and is thereby damaged by flood. 


Cooperage Charges on Import Shipments 


Missouri.—Question: Would you please advise us if 
we are liable to recoopering charges on a shipment of 
decorated china, originating in Japan, when we hold a 
bill of lading receipted for in good order? It seems to 
us that this is a charge assessed by the railroad company 
in error; that if the goods were in bad. order, they should 
have noted this on the expense bill, and then the lia- 
bility should go to the steamship company. If the goods 
were in bad order while in transit on the rail lines, then 
it should be a liability of the railroad company. 

We would be pleased to have you inform us just who 
is the responsible party for a charge of this kind. In the 
past fifteen years, that we have been importing hundreds 
of carloads of chinaware, this is the first bill we have 
had of any recooperage. 

Answer: Cooperage is a special service performed by 
the carrier in transit when it is necessary to protect the 
shipment from damage or loss. It might be required by 
reason of the insecure packing of the shipper or the 
rough handling of the carrier in transit. In the first 
instance, the carrier would’ be entitled to his charges for 
such service; in the second instance he would not. In 
import shipments moving via water and rail, the cooper- 
age by the rail carrier might: be required by reason of 
the rough handling of a shipment, by the water carrier 
or by the perils of the sea. In the latter instance neither 
the water nor the rail carrier would be liable for the bad 
order of the shipment, and it would then be the rail 
carrier’s duty to protect the shipment from further danm- 
age, and it would be entitled to its charges for cooperage. 
Therefore, the mere fact that the shipment was receipted 
for in good order by the water carrier and the further 
fact that the rail carrier did not note the bad order of 
the shipment on the expense bill did not create the pre 
sumption that the rail carrier received the shipment in 
good order, and was not entitled to any cooperage charges. 
There is no law which requires the rail carrier to note 
on the bill of lading or expense bill the condition of a 
shipment received from a water carrier. Whether the 
injury occurred while the shipment was under transporta- 
tion by the water or the rail carrier is proof that must 
be furnished by the owner; although it may be prudent 
in the shipment in question to refuse to pay the cooperagé 
charges until the carrier shows that the shipment re 
quired recoopering at the time of its receipt from the 
water carrier. 


Shipper’s Load and Railroad Count Stipulation 


California.—Question: We have been having consider 
able complaints from our buyers throughout the country 
regarding claims for shortages and damages filed against 
the transportation companies. We forward all of ou 
shipments on order-notify bills of lading. Pineapple al 
rives at this port and is discharged on the dock by the 
steamship company. After being completely discharged 
we are requested to take delivery of the goods. On ship 
ments for consignment to eastern defined territory W® 
send loading tags attached to our order-notify bills ° 
lading to the steamship company, who load the cars for 
our account. All of these bills of lading have notation 
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on them “Shipper’s Load, Railroad Count,” and cars are 
loaded in the presence of a railroad representative known 
as a checker. Of course, before the government took 
over the railroads, we had no trouble in collecting claims 
for shortages when shipped on bills of lading as above 
described. 

It is naturally our contention, even at the present time, 
that a bill of lading signed in this manner is a clean 
receipt, and the carrier is responsible for any shortage 
that may occur at time of delivery. They are repeatedly 
declining claims filed by our buyers, even though they are 
substantiated by bills of lading and freight bills with 
notation inserted “Shipper’s Load, Railroad Count.” Sev- 
eral of the freight claim agents contend that they cannot 
legally accept responsibility for any shortages in view 
of the fact that cars moved from point of origin to des- 
tination under perfect seal protection, and, further, that 
it would be a physical impossibility for any pilferage to 
occur in transit when the car moved and arrived under 
the original seals. 

Regardless of the fact that several of our buyers have 
insisted upon payment in view of a clear receipt for the 
shipment, the freight claim agents contend that this docu- 
ment really has no bearing in the matter and that it is 
not in accordance with any law or custom that carriers 
check the contents of the car before signing a bill of 
lading. This argument, we know, is ridiculous, to say 
the least. If our shipments were covered by “Shipper’s 
Load and Count” bills of lading we would naturally expect 
difficulties in substantiating our claims. 

In this respect we have noted in your issue of The 
Traffic World, March 15, page 601, and January 4, page 
24, items in which “Shipper’s Load and Count” bills of 
lading would be prima facie for goods noted on same, 
and the liability for loss would rest with the carrier, when 
sufficient proof was given that a lesser quantity had been 
unloaded at destination than had been loaded at point of 
origin. If claims for loss and damage can be collected 
when covered by “Shipper’s Load and Count” bills of 
lading, we can see no reason why any of our buyers’ 
claims are held up when covered by “Shipper’s Load, 
Railroad Count” ladings. 

Answer: Our opinion, as expressed in our answer to 
“Pennsylvania,” published on page 611 of the March 15, 
1919, issue of The Traffic World relative to the legal effect 
of the “Shipper’s Load and Count stipulation” as speci- 
fied on the bills of lading will equally apply to the ship- 
ments described in the above inquiry. The fact that a 
shipment is billed “Shipper’s Load, Railroad Count,” will 
not solely determine the carrier’s liability for loss or 
damage if the loss or damage occurred through the failure 
or negligence of the carrier. Neither does the fact that 
the cars moved under sealed records from _ origin 
to destination points, with clear seal records in itself 
determine the carrier’s liability, irrespective of proof 
showing that the loss or damage actually resulted from 
some failure or negligence of the carrier. In our answer 
to “Indiana,” published on page 494 of the March 1, 1919, 
issue of The Traffic World, we have endeavored to show 
that, while the United States Railroad Administration is 
refusing to amicably settle claims where no defect in 
equipment or seal records is discovered, yet the courts 
generally hold to the doctrine that if the owner shows, 
by satisfactory evidence, that a certain quantity of goods 


had been loaded at shipping point, and that a lesser. 


quantity had been received at destination point, the car- 
tier is prima facie liable for the difference. 


Proof of Loss—Time Within Which to File Claims 


New Hampshire.—Question: We make shipments in 
carload lots, billed to Nashua transfer, and cars are re- 
Shipped from that point. We are very careful in our 
shipping room in packing our cars; in fact, they are 
checked in such a way that there is a very small proba- 
bility of anything being left out without it coming to the 
attention of our shipper. 

We have had two or three freight claims returned to 
us during the last year from claim agent, affirming that 
Nashua records show that a complete shipment checked 
short from car at over the matter with our agent at 
Milford; he informs us that record of shortage which 
iS Made is placed on the bill of lading and the bill of 
lading forwarded to the next point. Now it is practically 
impossible for us to ship out a carload of furniture from 
our factory and leave out a complete shipment. If the 
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shortage of a chiffonier, dresser base or bundle of rails 
had been claimed, we should have thought nothing of it, 
but where a complete shipment is lost between Nashua 
and Milford it certainly is beyond us. Of course, these 
are forwarded subject to our load and count, and we sup- 
pose there is nothing we can really do if the railroad 
company claim shortage at transfer point. 

We have just had a claim returned because same was 
not placed within the six months’ time, although we noti- 
fied the agent at Milford that claim would be made as 
soon as we had obtained the necessary papers. Copy of 
our letter to agent was attached to claim. In times past 
this has been sufficient to make the claim good. We wish 
to ask if there has been any decision which would change 
these conditions. 

Answer: The above inquiry does not make clear to us 
why the shipment was transferred and reshipped from 
Nassau instead of billed through from Milford to ultimate 
destination, and it is possible that the carrier declined 
claims for shortages on the assumption that these oc- 
curred while the shipments are being transferred at Nas- 
sau and during which they are in the possession of the 
shipper’s agent for reshipment. If the shipments were 
billed through from Milford to ultimate destination points, 
even though they are billed under the “Shipper’s Load and 
Count Stipulation,’ the carrier would be liable for any 
shortages that result through its failure or negligence, and 
presumption of such negligence would arise on proof by 
the shipper that a given quantity was loaded at shipping 
point, and a lesser quantity received at destination. For 
our further view hereon see our answer entitled “Ship- 
per’s Load and Count Stipulation,” as published on page 611 
of the March 15, 1919, issue of The Traffic World. 

In accordance with the Cummins amendment, the uni- 
form bill of lading now provides that, except when the 
loss, damage or injury complained of is due to delay or 
damage while being loaded or unloaded or damaged in 
transit by carelessness or negligence as conditions prece- 
dent to recover claims must be made in writing within 
six months after delivery of the property or, in case of 
failure to make delivery, then within six months after 
In construing 
this provision from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
it said in rule 510, Conference Ruling, Bulletin 7, that 
claims for loss, damage or delay must be made in writing 
within a specified period, and is*legally complied with 
when the shipper, consignee or the lawful holder of the 
bill of lading within the period specified files with the 
agent of the carrier, either at the point of origin or the 
point of delivery of the shipment or with the general 
claims department of the carrier, a claim or written no- 
tice of intended claim describing the shipment with rea- 
sonable definiteness. 


Valuation of Express Shipment 


Illinois—Question: A consigned to B for us (C) a bun- 
dle of rubber belting by express which was lost in transit, 
the express company being unable to locate it, therefore 
we duplicated the shipment. Three days after arrival of 
the duplicated shipment the lost bundle was located and 
forwarded to destination. Through an error in billing the 
express company had forwarded the shipment to Gorhman, 
Ill., instead of Gorman, Ill. Upon arrival at Gorman of 
the lost bundle B refused shipment and the express 
company returned it to us (C) at Chicago. We refused 
to accept it and filed claim for full value, $141.71. In 
the meantime we took the matter up with A, who ad- 
vised us that on account of the short length of the belting 
they could only offer us 12 cents per pound ($22.20), stat- 
ing that they would have to consider it a remnant and 
of very little value to them. 

The express company state that they are only liable for 
50 cents per pound, or $92.50; shipment weighed 185 
pounds, and was forwarded no value, stated on express 
receipt. What we would like to know is, do we have 
to stand this loss or can we hold the express company 
to the difference between the cost price and the salvage 
offered us by A? 

Answer: Under the second Cummins amendment the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized. to require 
carriers to maintain rates dependent upon the value de- 
clared in writing by the shipper er agreed upon in writ- 
ing as the released value of the property. In the matter 
of express rates, ete., 43 I. C. C., 510, the Commission 
authorized express companies to maintain existing express 
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rates dependent upon the declared or released value of §& ry 
the property transported, and ordered the express com- L se ie Px 
panies to amend the form and terms and conditions of , 
the uniform express receipt, so that they will provide OSS and D amage D €c1sions - 
that the company shall not be liable in any event for . ) 
more than $50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less Phe nesamernae ne ae pitons and Pedeeel Conrte on 
or for more than 50 cents per pound actual weight for any 4 en from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter | 
shipments weighing more than 100 pounds unless a am, eae te West Publishing Ga)” —_ = 
. : : " C 
greater value is stated in the receipt and that unless a (C 
greater value is declared and stated in the receipt the & = 
shipper agrees that the value of the shipment is as last 
stated above, and that the liability of the company shall _ Evidence: LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS a 
not exceed such value. Therefore, assuming that the ship- (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont Evi , 
per received the benefit of the released rate, it was based held to sustain verdict that carload of rice fee — ey 
upon the valuation as above stated, the carrier’s liability and was damaged during transportation—T. & N. O. R.R in 
would be no more than 50 cents per pound on the ship- (Co, ys. Pipkin, 209 S. W. 757 wiline 
ment described in the above inquiry. Act of God: : 3 a 
Damages to Delayed Shipment (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) An act of while 
Ohio.—Question: On July 16, 1918, we made a shipment God, which released a carrier of goods from liability for Evide 
to Tucson, Ariz. and as same did not reach destination 08S. is one resulting from such force in nature as could In 
promptly we filed a tracer claim about August 15. We — have been foreseen, and provided against. horse 
were advised by the local freight agent about October 1 St ey ge vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 209 S. W. 775. that 
that the shipment was short at destination. On Novem- the fact that a storm was unprecedented would not becau 
ber 5 the shipment was received at Tucson and was re- relieve a carrier from liability for loss of goods, where, they 
fused by the consignee, as they had to have the goods after storm had begun and water was rising in docks, so there! 
and had bought elsewhere. that there was apparent danger that they would reach 
We had filed claim for loss of the shipment and on and injure the goods, the carrier could by use of reason- 
December 6 we advised the freight claim agent to have = diligence have removed goods to a place of safety— 
the shipment returned to us, but same never left Tucson - a 
until January 31 and was received here February 20, con- Liability: i Ae 
suming 21 days in the return movement. This would seem A mere promise by a carrier to pay for goods lost, for J§ Gener 
a reasonable time to have delivered the shipment. Dur- Which it was not liable, not in the nature of a compromise, J to the 
ing the time that the shipment was out the price of the iS not binding upon carrier, because without consideration. effecti 
goods declined to the extent of $66. —Ibid. which 
We have filed claim with the carrier for the loss due | When a common carrier receives goods for shipment, it that 1 
to decline in price and the freight charges. Had the insures their delivery in accordance with bill of lading, contro 
shipment been delivered within reasonable time we would unless the loss is occasioned by act of God, or of a public or like 
not have been subjected to this loss, and we would thank enemy, or by reason of inherent defect or vice of goods or tion is 
you for an answer through the columns of your esteemed animals, or on account of fault of consignee.—Ibid. order 
paper, quoting us some decision on a similar case. Burden of Proof: . out fol 
Answer: AS a carrier is not an insurer of the time _, When plaintiff proves delivery of goods to common car & Mollow: 
within which a shipment will be delivered and as there rier, and failure of carrier to deliver goods at point of Wh 
are many causes which result in delays in the transporta- estination, he makes prima facie case, and burden is upon 1918, 
tion and delivery of & shipment for which the law does C@!Tier to prove that loss was occasioned by act of God federal 
not hold carrier liable and claimant must show that the OF Of the public enemy, or by reason of inherent defect, ts 
delay was unreasonable and that he had suffered dam- ©" ©M account of fault of consignee.—Ibid. . aent 
ages before he can recover from the carrier. Assuming In action against carrier for goods lost, where carrier ins 
that the claimant can show unreasonable delay in the Proves that loss occurred by act of God, burden shifts to . 1g 
delivery of the shipment in question from causes for which Plaintiff to prove that, notwithstanding such act of God, Whe: 
the carrier is liable, the damage should be computed on negligence of carrier was proximate cause of loss.—lIbid. said 01 
the basis of the difference between the invoice price and Carmack Amendment: - garll 
the actual value at the place and time of their return, (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) Under the Fan 
excluding, however, the freight charges. The law does Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a) the common ve ston 
not justify the consignee in refusing a delayed shipment law rule of liabiilty attaches to a carrier, and it is not st os 
unless it has become wholly worthless and, as the carrier liable as an insurer.—Nabors vs. C. & S. Ry. Co., 210 S. W. “It is 
eventually made a delivery, it is entitled to its trans- 276. said Ge 
portation charges thereon. For these reasons it is always Negligence: voked 
more prudent for the shipper to hold the consignee to his It is not necessary for the plaintiff, in an action for In th 
contract of purchase instead of ordering the return of a damages to an interstate shipment resulting from de forth t 
refused shipment and looking to the carrier for some _ fective refrigerator cars, to either allege or prove neg: hot ma 
redress. ligence of the carrier.—Ibid. — 
e 
bes CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK wie 
elay: trol 
TELEP HON EF IGURES (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Fort Worth.) Evidence mis 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. that it took railroad more than 40 hours to transport ship emed b 
A summary of the result of the operation of the tele- ™ent 221 miles, and that there were two delays of 8 hours B® applica} 
phone companies for December, 1918, promulgated by the ©ach, held sufficient in the absence of explanation on part Tl sion of 
Commission April 26, shows an increase over the corre- of railroad justifying delays, to warrant finding that de garnish: 
sponding month in 1917 from’7,716,806 to 7,858,772 stations, J@y was unreasonable.—Baker vs. Brown, 210 S. W. 312. Ht for it ar 
an increase in the operating revenue from $27,241,124 to _Where there is evidence of unusual delay in transmis contro] 
$29,697,106; expenses from $19,291,833 to $22,979,094, and a ‘Sion of shipment of stock, railroad’s failure to explain Tenness 
decline in the net operating revenue from $7,949,291 to $6,- delay is of itself clothed with probative force on the ques trol act 
718,012 or 15.5 per cent. Increases in taxes, uneollectible tion of whether delay was unreasonable.—Ibid. Adminis 
operating revenue and other items caused the operating A court is authorized to take judicial cognizance of the ment, a 
income to fall from $5,176,648 to $3,893,601 or 24.8 per cent. length of time consumed in travel by the present modes #@ Order } 
For the twelve months ending with December the operat- of conveyance between two designated places, such facts Director 
ing revenue increased from $318,066,185 to $341,952,675; ex- being facts of general knowledge.—Ibid. ' matter 
penses from $218,856,012 to $244,418,589; operating revenue - Jurors will be presumed to have knowledge of length 0 ation 9 
declined from $99,480,173 to $97,534,086. The operating in- time consumed in travel between two designated places, 
come fell from $76,020,544 to $71,736,192 or 5.6 per cent. such facts being facts of general knowledge.—Ibid. You 
Evidence held to warrant instruction on issue of whee traffic 
p ‘ a ‘ . railroad company exercised ordinary care to avoid unusua MC ¢ 
You will get it quicker in the Daily Traffic World. and unreasonable delay in live stock shipment.—I)id. Daily ” 
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In shipper’s action for delay in transmission of live 
stock shipment, instruction on issue whether carrier held 
shipment “for a great length of time” was not prejudicial, 
though some other expression than that quoted could have 
been more appropriately used, where there was undisputed 
evidence of delay.—Ibid. 

Damagés: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) In action 
against a carrier for injuries to horses, allowance of dam- 
ages by reason of extra feed and pasture paid for by ship- 
per on account of injuries, was not supported by evidence, 
where there was not testimony what cost to feed horses 
would have been had they not been injured.—Lancaster 
ys. Whittle, 210 S. W. 334. 

In action by shipper against a carrier for injuries to 
horses, Shipper cannot recover both the difference in mar- 
ket value of horses and money paid for feed expended 
while the horses were recovering from injuries.—Ibid. 
Evidence: 

In action by shipper against a carrier for injuries to 
horses and expense for extra feed, testimony of shipper 
that he would net have been at any expense for feed 
because he would have sold them to a certain person had 
they been uninjured was shipper’s opinion merely, and 
therefore without probative force.—Ibid. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 43-A 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A statement was given out at the offices of Director- 
General Hines April 25 (see Traffic World, April 26, p. 878) 
to the effect that the Director-General had issued an order, 
effective May 15, 1919, rescinding General Order No. 43, 
which was issued September 5, 1918, and which provided 
that money in the possession of carriers under federal 
control should not be subject to attachment, garnishment 
or like process. Inquiry revealed that the order of revoca- 
tion is General Order No. 483A, dated April 18, 1919. The 
order itself, as far as can be ascertained, was not given 
out for publication through the regular channels. It is as 
follows: 

“Whereas, General Order No. 43, issued September 5, 
1918, provides that no moneys or other property under 
federal control or derived from the operation of carriers 
while under federal control shall be subject to garnishment, 
attachment, or like process in the hands of such carriers 
or any of them, or in the hands of any employe or officer 
of the United States Railroad Administration; and 


Whereas, questions have arisen as to the enforcement of 
said order, and it is considered best to leave the question 
of garnishment to be determined by the courts pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved March 21, 1918, called the 
Federal Control Act, and such state statutes as may be 
applicable thereto; 


“It is therefore Ordered, Effective May 15, 1919, that the 
said General Order No. 43 be, and the same is, hereby re- 
voked and set aside.” 


In the press notice issued relative to the order it is set 
forth that the action taken by the Director-General does 
lot make wages or other money subject to attachment or 
gammishment if the same are not made subject to garnish- 
ment or attachment by the laws of the states as modified 
nl _— by the act of Congress known as the federal con- 

act. 

“It leaves the matter,” the press notice says, “tobe gov- 
ened by the act of Congress and the state statutes where 
applicable, so that wages and other money in the posses- 
‘ion of carriers under federal control will not be subject to 
garnishment or attachment unless the state law provides 
for it and the final construction by the courts of the federal 
‘ontrol act of Congress permits it. The supreme court of 
Tennessee recently held that by reason of the federal con- 
trol act of Congress, money in possession of the Railroad 
Administration is not subject to attachment or garnish- 
ment, and that this was the law regardless of General 
Order No. 43. In view of this and other decisions, the 
Director-General concluded that it was wise to leave the 
hatter to be determined by the law, rather than by any 
action of his.” 


You can keep in the closest possible touch with 
taffic and transportation developments through the 
Daily Traffic World. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National R 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mine 
Copygight by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Interstate Shipment: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) ‘“Consignee, 
in Criminal Code, 240 (Comp. St. 10410), declaring it an 
offense to ship into a state a package of liquors unless 
labeled to show the name of the consignee, not being 
defined, must be assumed to be used in its ordinary com- 
mercial and legal significance, and so to mean the one 
to whom the carrier may lawfully make delivery in ac- 
cordance with its contract of carriage—Great Northern 
Pac. S. S. Co. vs. Rainier Brewing Co., 255 Fed. Rep. 762. 

In view of Rem. Code Wash. 1915, 6262-15, authorizing 
a person to bring into the state two quarts of whisky or 
a dozen quarts of beer, first obtaining a permit giving his 
name, which shall be affixed to the package, and requiring 
the carrier, before delivering the package, to cancel the 
permit, and section 6262-18, making it unlawful for a 
carrier to bring liquor into the state otherwise than 
permitted by the statute, it would be a crime, both under 
such statute and Criminal Code, 240 (Comp. St. 10410), 
for a carrier to deliver to a transfer company named as 
consignee in the bill of lading, a carload of liquor made 
up of packages bearing permits so issued to individuals. 
—Ibid. 

Rates Recoverable: 

Where it would be a-crime for carrier to deliver to 
transfer company named in bill of lading as consignee, a 
carload of liquor shipped into Washington, and made up 
of numerous packages for various individuals, bearing 
their permits therefor, carrier could break up the ship- 
ment into individual consignments, deliver each package 
to the person indicated by permit and recover of shipper 
the tariff rate for less-than-carload shipment, though con- 
tract was for carload shipment rate, it being required to 
collect the rate applicable to the transportation furnished. 
—Ibid. 

Demurrage: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Under a contract be- 
tween a railroad and a cotton compress company, wherein 
latter agreed to pay demurrage on cars remaining un- 
loaded, railroad will not be allowed to recover demurrage, 
where failure to unload was due to fault of railroad in 
not furnishing cars for outbound cotton.—Kansas City 
So. Ry. Co. vs. Ft. Smith Compress Co., 210 S. W. 147. 

A stipulation, in an agreement between a railroad and 
a cotton compress company, that latter would not hold 
railroads for penalties or damages for failure to furnish 
cars, was not an agreement on part of compress company 
not to set up as a defense, in a suit by the railroad for 
demurrage on unloaded cars, that it was prevented from 
carrying out its contract by refusal of railroad to furnish 
cars.—Ibid. 

Where a railroad and a cotton compress company en- 
tered into agreement, whereby latter agreed to pay de- 
murrage on unloaded cars, held, in an action by railroad 
for demurrage, in view of the evidence, that it was not 
contemplated that compress company was to depend upon 
other railroads for empty cars to be loaded with outbound 
cotton, so as to relieve the contracting railroad of duty 
to furnish such cars.—Ibid. 

Under a contract between a railroad and a cotton com- 
press company, wherein it was agreed that compress 
company could, by giving written notice of a congestion, 
refuse to receive more cotton, railroad could not recover 
demurrage on unloaded cars due to congestion, where its. 
agents had knowledge of congestion at all times and that 
situation was being constantly accentuated, although no 
written notice was given.—Ibid. 

Through Shipment: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) A bill 
of lading in which the blanks left for stations named on 
the railroad company’s line were not filled, held a con- 
tract for through shipment between points within the 
state within the meaning of Rev. St. 1911, art. 731, re- 
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lating to shipment contracts, notwithstanding the bill pro- 
vided it was not to be treated as a through shipment to 
a point off company’s road.—M., K. & T. R. R. Co. of Texas 
vs. Baker Bros., 210 S. W. 244. 


A REGULATION PROGRAM 


(Resolutions adopted by the Miami Valley Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association.) © 

Whereas, The Miami Valley Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with membership of twenty paper companies, 
same being users of the transportation systems of the 
country, hereby records unqualified opposition to govern- 
ment ownership, operation or management of railroads 
and expresses disapproval of any extension of federal 
control beyond the limited period now prescribed by law, 
and now declares itself in favor of the prompt enactment 
by the Congress of such legislation as will provide a 
uniform system of regulation in essential matters, safe- 
guard the public interest, insure adequate revenue to pro- 
vide for equitable treatment of all questions affecting 
wages and working conditions of employes and attract 
sufficient capital to maintain and develop transportation 
facilities which shall meet the necessities of the commer- 
cial, manufacturing and agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. 

Whereas, The sole purpose for which the Congress au- 
thorized the President to take over the railroads was to 
meet the necessities of war, and this purpose has been 
accomplished; 

Whereas, Prolonged uncertainty of the future status of 
the railroads will retard the readjustment of the com- 
merce and industry of the country, discourage enthusias- 
tic support of the financial plans of the government, 
circumscribe the credit of the railroads and destroy the 
morale and efficiency of employes; and 

Whereas, The public interest would therefore be pro- 
moted by definite assurance of the early return of the 
transportation systems to individual control and manage- 
ment and the enactment of legislation for their encour- 
agement, protection and development; be it now 

Resolved, That the following plan of procedure be 
urgently recommended: 

(1) That the future policy of the government should 
be manifested by restoring the individual organization of 
each system to operate the property for account of the 
government, subject only to such supervision by the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads as may be necessary to pro- 
tect interests of the government. 

(2) That the final relinquishment of the properties 
should not be delayed longer than is absolutely necessary 
for the enactment of remedial legislation, and that such 
legislation should be expedited by an extra session of the 
Congress to be convened at the earliest possible date. 

(3) That remedial legislation should recognize the fol- 
lowing principles: 

(a) That all rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations, practices of carriers under federal control which 
shall have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, whether on state or interstate traffic, and which 
have not been superseded by action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or of the Director-General of Railroads 
on the date on which federal control of said carriers shall 
‘be relinquished, shall remain in effect on the lines of all 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act. until super- 
seded by action subsequently taken according to law. 

(b) That a guaranty to the carriers of a specified re- 
turn upon either capital or investment should not be un- 
dertaken because it would discourage individual initiative, 
stifle incentive to efficient management and destroy com- 
petition; but that the regulating agency should take into 
consideration the cost of labor and other operating costs 
in reaching a conclusion as to the reasonableness of rates, 
and that the carriers should be permitted to earn suffi- 
cient revenue to provide safe and sufficient service, to 
protect existing investment and to attract new capital 
necessary in the public interest. 

(c) That any undue discrimination or any undue burden 
upon interstate commerce caused by inequality between 
state and interstate rates, regulations or practices shall 
be declared unlawful, and that the national governmental 
agency by which rates are controlled and regulated shall 
be authorized and required upon complaint of shipper, 
state railroad or public utility commission, carrier or any 
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other interested party, to determine the propriety of the 
relation existing or contemplated between the rates, rules 
or pracices upon traffic wholly within one state and upon 
interstate traffic and make final decision with respect 
thereto. 

(d) That the carriers shall be authorized to make such 
agreements for the co-ordination of their practices anq 
facilities as may be within the public interest and approved 
by the national governmental agency. 

(e) That the exclusive jurisdiction over the issuance 
of securities shall be vested in the same governmental 
agency by which rates are controlled and regulated; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That, having in mind the uniformly satisfac. 
tory service now and heretofore rendered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that body, strengthed as may be 
found necessary properly to cope with the burdens of its 
added duties and responsibilities, be the governmental 
agency to which shall be delegated the jurisdiction and 
authority hereinbefore referred to. 


GOVERNMENT CONTESTS REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


In exceptions filed in behalf of the government to the 
tentative report of the attorney-examiner in No. 9462, 
United States of America vs. the Sumpter Valley Railway 
Company and twelve trunk line connections, Blackburn 
Esterline, special assistant to the Attorney-General, and 
W. F. Staley, assistant solicitor in the Department of Agri- 
culture, suggest that the “Eccles interests” are trying to 
bottle up the government timber in the Whitman National 
Forest. By implication, they place the attorney-examiner 
and his report in the combination with the “Eccles in- 
terests.” 

The tentative report to which Mr. Esterline takes ex- 
ception recommends to the Commission that it deny the 
prayer for through routes and joint rates, largely because 
the Sumpter Valley is a narrow-gauge railroad with heavy 
grades and sharp curves, the shippers on which did not 
support the government in its application for through 
routes and joint rates. The attorney-examiner also found 
that the Whitman National Forest is at a natural disad- 
vantage of location and accessability. 


A sample declaration in the exceptions is that “the 
Sumpter Valley Railway is very clearly co-operating with 
the Oregon Lumber Company and the Pacific States Tim- 
ber Investment Company, all owned, operated, controlled 
and managed by the ‘Eccles interests’ for the purpose of 
acquiring the government timber at low stumpage prices.” 
The government’s interest in the matter is to procure 
higher prices for its stumpage. Any decrease in the rail- 
road rates, such as proposed in this complaint, would 
enable the government to increase the stumpage rate by 
one-half the amount saved in railroad rates. 


Every shipper on the road opposed the government’s 
application. The exceptions filed by Mr. Esterline declare 
that every one of the shippers except the Baker White 
Pine Lumber Company is owned or controlled, managed 
or operated by the “Eccles interests.” The Baker White 
Pine Company, of course, buys its stumpage from the 
government, and any increase in the stumpage rates, Mr. 
Esterline pointed out, would result in an increase in its 
operatinge expenses. The bill of exceptions accuses the 
trunk lines of also being parties to the effort to bottle 
up the Whitman National Forest stumpage. Mr. Esterline 
claims that the tentative report disregards the common 
ownership of the Sumpter Valley Railway and the pro 
prietary lumber companies and other equally important 
evidence produced by the government, the ignoring being 
to such an extent, Mr. Esterline contends, as to deprive 
the government of a full hearing. 


RATES ON PAPER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


The Commission has amended its order in No. 9359, Cel 
tainteed Products Corporation against the Pennsylvania, 80 
as to require the rates on paper therein ordered to apply 
additionally “between points in Eastern Canada and points 
in C. F. A., Eastern Trunk Live and New England Terrr 
tories.” 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


Damage to Cargo: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Evidence held 

not to sustain the burden of proof resting upon a steam- 
ship to show that the bad condition of a shipment of 
eggs from Shanghai to Seattle, when delivered, existed 
before shipment, but to show that it resulted from im- 
proper stowage for such cargo.—The Aki Maru, 255 Fed. 
721. 
A bill of lading issued by a ship for goods “apparently 
in good order and condition” is prima facie evidence that 
they were in such good condition as to anything visible 
or discoverable by inspection, and the ship has the bur- 
den of overcoming such evidence.—Ibid. 

Where libelant has proceeded on the theory that dam- 
ages for injury to cargo are to be computed on its market 
value at place and time of shipment, as provided in the 
bill of lading, the court is justified in awarding damages 
on that basis, although under the facts libelant may have 
been entitled to a larger award.—lIbid. 


GRAIN CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An unusually sharp argument, with suggestions of many 
departures from the record, was heard April 24 in No. 
10069, A. A. Tanner et al vs. C., B. & Q., in which the 
principal allegation is that the defendant, in the wheat 
shipping season of 1917, distributed cars for grain loading 
to elevators in Nebraska in an unjustly discriminatory 
way. The railroad company answered that it made the 
distribution in accordance with rules prescribed by the 
railroad commission in compliance with a law of that 
state. 

In the course of the argument V. E. Wilson, one of the 
Nebraska commissioners, brought out the fact that at 
conferences held after the taking of testimony in this 
case was completed, distribution rules were framed and 
adopted by a majority vote in a conference of some state 
commissioners and some elevator men. The rules were 
accepted by the Commission for consideration in connec- 
tion with the testimony. 

Henry L. Goemann, former president of the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association, the members of which claim 
to own the vast majority of elevators in the country, and 
chairman of the transportation committee of that organ- 
ization, objected to Mr. Wilson’s implication that the rules 
had been agreed on by “the industry.” He said his asso- 
ciation did not even know about the conferences. He sug- 
gested that it was not helping the Commission, or doing 
justice to the grain industry, to have business done in 
that way, when it would have been so easy to have called 
a conference of all the known organizations in the grain 
business and threshed out the issues before coming to 
the een especially with a minority and a majority 
report. 


It developed in the discussion of the case that the con- 
test. is between some farmers’ co-operative elevator com- 
panies on the one side and the “old-line” or “independent” 
elevators on the other, with the terminal elevator men 
taking no sides, although giving an attentive ear to all that 
was happening. 

By way of retort to Mr. Goemann, Clifford Thorne, rep- 
resenting the co-operative elevator associations, said that 
the Illinois Grain Dealers, affiliated with the organization 
for which Mr. Goemann was speaking, were represented 
in the conference on the rules by its attorney. R. E. 
Quirk, representing the Commission, was also present and 
presented a copy of the rules proposed as a substitute 
for the Nebraska and all other rules, for the use of the 
Commission. 

The Nebraska rule is based on performance in prior 
shippin¢ seasons, while the car distribution rule in other 
States is based more nearly, if not wholly, on elevator 
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capacities. In Minnesota and one or two other states 
the rule says that in time of car shortage, cars shall be 
given to elevators in. alternation, without regard of ca- 
pacity. 

The defendant, in this argument, was in the attitude 
of an innocent bystander. K. F. Burgess, its attorney, 
said he had not even heard of the conferences at which 
the proposed rules were agreed on. Therefore, he had 
no comment to make on them. He said the position taken 
by the Burlington at the hearing was that the Nebraska 
rule was unwieldy and unworkable. Its witness at the 
hearing suggested that the rule approved by the Com- 
mission in what is known as the North Dakota car dis- 
tribution case would be a good one to adopt for nation- 
wide application. 

Clifford Thorne, in analyzing the Commission’s report 
in the North Dakota case, said that in the last analysis 
that was the rule for the distribution of cars according 
to the capacity of the elevators. Such a rule, he con- 
tended, would be essentially unjust and economically 
wasteful because it would invite the construction of 
unnecessary elevator capacity to the end that that excess 
capacity might be used in time of congestion for pro- 
curing the assignment of a wholly disproportionate num- 
ber of cars. He said it was a matter of record that a 
long disused elevator was brought into use in 1917 and 
given as many cars as an elevator that had been in 
constant use, simply because, under the North Dakota 
rule, an exceedingly profitable business could be done dur- 
ing the rush season. 

The complainant was represented by H. S. Lower and 
E. P. Smith, the latter now mayor of Omaha and a vet- 
eran in grain cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
msision. Mr. Lower only a few days before asked to 
have the Dircctor-General made a party to the case, but 
the Commission denied his motion because it was not 
made in time. He said he had had no knowledge of the 
course of the case, because he was in the military service 
until a few days ago. Mr. Smith, in denunciation of the 
Nebraska rule, said that before a station agent could work 
the rule he would have to take a special course in quad- 
ratic equations and learn to juggle algebraic formule. 

The Kansas commission, through John M. Kinkel, ob- 
jected to the Nebraska rule and also the rules suggested 
by the conference which Mr. Thorne said were a com- 
pound of the Nebraska rule pertaining to prior perform- 
ance and the physical capacity rule. O. P. B. Jackson, a 
member of the Minnesota commission, also opposed the 
proposed rule because, he said, the Minnesotians believe 
their car rule is the best that could be devised. 


HINES PARTY ON COAST 


San Francisco, April 25.—Pacific Coast ports are insured 
fair treatment in getting reduced overland freight rates on 
import and export goods. This is the message brought to 
San Francisco by Director-General Walker D. Hines of the 
United States Railroad Administration, Director of Traffic 
Edward Chambers, and other members of the Hines party 
in San Francisco yesterday. 

Hines, who was guest of honor at the luncheon given in 
the Commonwealth Club, said: 


“IT want to emphasize the desire of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to see an adequate development of the ports 
on the Pacific Ocean. From every standpoint this is emi- 
nently desirable. I don’t believe that the interests of any 
port of this country should be furthered to lead to the 
concentration of industry and commerce in a particular 
section of the country. 


“I feel that it will be of immense value to the railroads 
as a whole, and therefore to the public as a whole; to de- 
velop traffic on the Pacific Coast in order to balance the 
traffic of the entire country. It is my earnest desire to do 
whatever can be done to aid that development just as much 
as possible.” 

Director of the Division of Freight Edward Chambers 
and Max Thelen, director of public service, of the Rail- 
road Administration, spent almost their entire time yester- 
day in listening to the arguments of San Francisco ex- 
porters whose business has been slashed by the enforce- 
ment of the high overland rates, thus sending business to 
and from the Orient through New York instead of through 
San Francisco. Mr. Chambers said: 

“TI have heard of little else to-day than this question of 
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import and export rates. I cannot say what will be done, 
but something will be done to satisfy the Pacific Coast 
and give a square deal all around.” 

Mr. Thelen, who was formerly president of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, said: 

“After the conference of May 6 in Washington I have 
every reason to believe that the Pacific Coast shippers will 
have no cause for complaint.” 

, In his speech at the Commonwealth Club Mr. Hines said 
n part: 

“All my time can best be devoted to a brief statement 
of some of the leading policies of the Railroad Administra- 
tion and to a discussion of the great problem—the greatest 
problem of all as I look at it—the question of what ought 
to be the permanent solution of railroad control and regu- 
lation in this country. 

“Our first object is to try to get rid of the inconveniences 
which were inseparable from the war and try to get rid 
of the costly methods of doing business which were un- 
avoidable during the war and which characterized every 
other business as much as they have characterized the 
railroad business. 

“When the war stopped so suddenly November 11 the 
railroad systems of the country had been geared up to do 
a war work of unexampled magnitude. We were all con- 
templating a still further increase in the demands upon 
the railroads because we were assuming the war would last 
many months. 

“Railways have not earned the amount of the rentals 
due the companies in the first two months of the year 
because their expenses have been on a war footing, while 
their receipts have not even been on a normal peace basis. 
It would be better to judge results by what is done in the 
entire year of 1919 than by a record of two months. 

“Suggestions have been made that freight and passen- 
ger rates be raised. My judgment is against this until 
complete figures over a period of peace are obtained. 

“We are not delaying purchases of material because we 
want to force down the price of steel, as has been charged, 
but because we are using the surplus of material piled up 
in war times for use in greater measure to forward the 
prosecution of the war. 

“We ought not require the railway companies to make 
permanent improvements at this time when we have not 
paid their rentals due from the government and have prac- 
tically required them to use their credit to borrow money 
for interest and dividends. 

“People say the government has lost $1,250,000,000 in the 
operation of the railroads. It has not. Perhaps $200,000,- 
000 of this may be charged to war account; the remainder 
of $1,050,000,000 will come back to the nation. 


“We must have adequate service at reasonable rates. 

“If we go back to the old system it will fail, and the 
strong will be stronger and the weak will be weaker. 

“We may as well abandon any notion that there can be 
a successful regulation of several hundred railways. 

“My idea is to create from twelve to twenty great rail- 
way systems in the United States, compelling the strong 
roads that are included in any system to carry the weaker 
ones—to absorb them, if you please. 


“To insure competition of service by having at least two 
systems serve every large city in the United States. 


“The government should control both rates and the 
issuance of securities. It should insure low interest rates 
for money by guaranteeing certain minimum returns. 


“Tnitiative should be preserved by allowing the compa- 
nies to retain a portion of the net earnings above a certain 
guarantee. An excess should go back to the public or to 
the men working for the railroads. 


“There must be a strong governmental representation on 
the governing boards of every one of these large systems. 

“When the armistice was signed the situation changed 
over night. We ceased to have that insistent demand for 
war service—it disappeared entirely; at the same time 
the costs of the war expansion were just the same as they 
had been before. Railroad Administration had the condi- 
tion of a very high level of cost and a repeatedly diminish- 
ing fall of business characterizing normal peace conditions. 
This combination of adverse factors has resulted in the 
results of railroad operations being unfavorable for the 
time being. In my statement before the appropriation 
committee of the House and Senate in February I ex: 
plained that results for the early part of the year would 
be exceedingly unsatisfactory. We are going through that 
period right now. Undoubtedly it is temporary. ‘There 
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can be no question that an enormous demand for activities 
of peace has been temporarily held in reserve. 

“We have not been discouraged. We feel that the pyp 
lic ought to look at this year as a whole and see what the 
latter months of the year bring. 

“There ought to be no increase of rates until and after 
we have gotten beyond this period, and it shall have been 
found on an appraisal of the situation that this is neces. 
sary. So far I am not convinced at all that this is neces. 
sary, and have the greatest reluctance to take any step in 
this direction. Any increase in rates which may be made 
will result in several dollars’ additional cost to the ulti. 
mate consumer to every dollar additional it will bring the 
government for additional charges. 

The federal control should not require the railroad com. 
panies to pay for a large amount of improvements which 
they do not need for immediate business. We secured the 
approval of the railroads to moderate and nevertheless 
supstantial improvements. Suddenly the situation was 
changed when the railroad appropriation of seven hundred 
and fifty million was not passed before the adjournment of 
Congress. Railroad companies asked that they be allowed 
to reconsider the improvements which they had approved, 
We could not do anything else but comply. 

“Everything considered, the best results in railroad 
operation in this country from the standpoint, of the general 
public will not be accomplished through thé participation 
of government control, but will be accomplished through 
the resumption of private management. 

“That is the important decision for the public to make— 


' whether it wants to go back to private management or 


continue under government control. 

“Tf railroads are turned back to private management 
under the old form of regulation or old regulation with 
non-essential changes, the result will be disappointing in 
the extreme, and we will speedily realize the failure of 
private management with public regulation. We need to 
make radical changes of fundamental character in the 
principal plan of private ownership and plan of regulation 
of that ownership in order to accomplish that which must 
be accomplished on the part of the public and the non 
accomplishment of which will lead to public ownership. 

“If the condition was unpromising before the war, it is 
vastly more unpromising now. We are living in an ab 
solutely new railroad world since this war. 

“I emphasize these thoughts and believe in them with 
greatest firmness and conviction. After all I want to leave 
with you as final word what I am trying to do during this 
temporary period of government control—to give adequate 
service by getting all possible light in order to improve 
conditions and to get rid of war inconveniences and give 
most satisfactory service.” 

Director Thelen will also address the Commonwealth 
Club May 3. He is to return to San Francisco for 
the purpose of holding a conference with members 
of the California Potato Dealers’ Association (of which 
Perry Small is secretary and traffic manager) and other 
shippers, concerning modifications or abandonment of the 
Administration’s Circular 18-A, and other matters affecting 
shippers’ interests in this vicinity. The potato dealers in 
particular have suffered hardship from this circular limit: 
ing their right to sue to the “county or district where the 
plaintiff resided at the time shipment was made” for 
the reason that dealers in San Francisco make shipments 
from all over the United States west of the Rocky Moun 
tains, including Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and even Brit- 
ish Columbia, many of the shipments proceeding to east- 
ern destinations without coming to San Francisco or the 
state of California. With the circular in effect it is im 
possible for shippers in such instances to obtain an adjudi- 
cation of their claims through the courts. Mr. Thelen has 
stated that Director-General Hines has asked him to revieW 
General Order 18-A and to make a report embodying his 
recommendations. The shippers feel that the matter 1s 
now on the way to a satisfactory adjustment. Roy R. 
Waterbury, attorney for the Potato Dealers’ Association, 
and Perry Small will present the dealers’ side of the cas¢ 
at the conference. 


NO RATE INCREASE NOW 0 
Director-General Hines April 28 denied reports that al 
per cent increase in freight rates is being planned. We 
are in a period of readjustment,” said he. “The idea of 9 
10 per cent increase has probably arisen because of v 
situation regarding the operating finances. However, ! 
may be considered at a later date.” 
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RATE ADVANCE PREDICTED 


(St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch, April 21) 


A further increase in freight rates was forecast to-day 
py Trafiic Director J. H. Beek of the St. Paul Association on 
his return from Washington, where he was in conference 
with Railroad Administration officials. ena 

Director Edward Chambers of the traffic division of the 
Railroad Administration asserted that a rate advance is 
contemplated and may be expected soon, Director Beek 
4 Beek expressed great surprise when informed that 
Director-General Hines, when in St. Paul last week, said 
positively that rate increases are not contemplated. 

“Sych a statement by Director-General Hines is difficult 
to understand in view of his traffic chief’s declaration and 
since it is no secret that the administration suffered a 
deficit of $122,000,000 in January and February, and is run- 
ning behind every day,” said Director Beek. 

“The deficit certainly cannot be entirely overcome, but 
ihe Railroad Administration cannot hope to decrease it to 
any considerable extent without higher rates.” 


CONFERENCE ON PRICES 


On his arrival at Denver April 28 Director-General Hines 
announced his willingness to accept the offer made by the 
industrial board to bring together representatives of the 
Railroad Administration and the steel producers to settle 
the controversy over the government’s price stabilization 
program. The following statement was issued by Mr. 
Hines: 

“On April 26, Secretary Redfield telegraphed Director- 
General Hines suggesting that representatives of the Rail- 
road Administration confer anew with the industrial board 
relative to steel prices with the spirit of being engaged in 
acommon service and seeking a mutual end. 

‘Director-General Hines replied to-day, calling attention 
to the fact that on April 24 Robert S. Lovett and Henry 
Walters, as representatives of the Railroad Administration, 
had met with the industrial board for the purpose of reach- 
ing common ground in a practical sense regardless of 
former conceptions on either side and had been prepared to 
offer compromise suggestions looking to an agreement as 
to prices, but that the board declined at the meeting to act, 
except according to its original conceptions, which in the 
belief of the Director-General were erroneous, and that this 
attitude of the board practically closed the door to further 
discussion at that meeting. 

“The Director-General, in view of the renewed suggestion 
for conference, indicated a willingness to accept the offer 
made by the industrial board in a telegram sent by Chair- 
man Peek on April 26, to bring together representatives of 
the Railroad Administration and the steel producers.” 


THE PRICE SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The members of the Industrial Board, because of the 
controversy with Director-General Hines over steel prices, 
have tendered their resignations, but Secretary Redfield, 
of the Department of Commerce, decided not to accept 
them pending receipt of advice from Mr. Hines as to 
whether any of the members of the board were obnoxious 
to him. He thought the President’s cable required them 
‘0 make further efforts to reach an agreement. 


The conditional resignation of the members of the board 
blaees On Director-General Hines the burden of saying 
whether the failure of the negotiations concerning the price 
of steel is due, in any way, to the personality of any mem- 
bers of the board. Their resignations, made one or all at 
the option of the Director-General, have been in thé hands 
of Secretary Redfield, it is now known, since April 18. 
Hints of the termination of the efforts of the board, by 
= of resignation, were in circulation long before that 

@, 


Although there has been careful avoidance of the term 
Price-fixing,” the ultimate end desired is to have the 
briees On steel made in such way that no unit in the in- 
dustry will cut below what the members of the board have 
reported to Secretary Redfield would be a fair price for 
‘¢ government, as a peace-time buyer, to pay. As a war- 
lime buyer, the government fixed prices and coerced and 
fjoled te steel men to turn their endeavors from their 
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usual work to the manufacture of things needed in the 
prosecution of the war. 

Now it is the desire of the Industrial Board to have the 
government establish, by its own acts, a fair price to be 
paid during the transition period from war to peace. The 
board is composed of men who served the government as 
members of the War Industries Board. As members of 
that body they told the steel manufacturers what prices the 
government would pay and what prices they might charge 
such buyers as were not buying for government account. 
The prices were fixed with a view to enabling every unit in 
the industry to live and turn out war material, regardless 
of cost. Plants at which costs of production were so high 
in the pre-war period that they could not operate were 
opened to serve the country for war purposes. Wages were 
raised so as to keep the men in the steel mills. 

Since the signing of the armistice there has been no re- 
duction in wages. There have, however, been two reduc- 
tions in prices, one on January 1 and the other in March. 
The prices fixed in March are the ones Mr. Hines declined 
to pay. That is to say, he declined to pay the rates of $47 
and $45 for open hearth and Bessemer rails. He, however, 
through H. B. Spencer, of the Division of Purchases, took 
advantage of the lower prices made on the steel used by the 
contractors building cars for the Railroad Administration. 
Bills for cars delivered since the first lowering of prices 
have been pared so the total will reflect the reductions in 
the prices of the steel used in the cars in which the cheaper 
steel was used. 

The members of the Industrial Board, early in March, 
held conferences with the steel men and persuaded them 
to agree to a reduction to be made effective in that month. 
The prices finally made by the steel men, on rails, it is 
said by those who profess to know something about pro- 
duction costs, mean a loss to two of the four largest steel 
rail mills and a moderate profit to the other two. One rail 
mill’s loss, it is declared, would be so great that it could 
not afford to submit bids on the prices announced in March 
as representing what it would be fair for the -Railroad 
Administration to pay. : 

Director-General Hines, in the utterances made prior to 
the tender of the resignations, made the general charge that 
the Industrial Board had changed from what it was in- 
tended to be (a mediating body) to a price-fixing organiza- 
tion and he denied its jurisdiction to control his action in 
negotiations for steel rails. -Members of the Board have 
emphatically denied that they have been fixing prices, or 
trying to do more than ascertain facts and draw conclu- 
sions from them as to what would be fair prices in view of 
the fact that the government forced the steel mills into 
the war business, fixed their prices, and, in one way or 
another, compelled the mills to pay wages suggested by 
the workingmen, and that, when the armistice was signed, 
it cancelled contracts, the execution of which would have 
enabled the holders to prepare for peace business by means 
of sales solicitation and negotiation with workmen for 
readjustment of wage schedules. , 

In the discussions among the steel mill men it was agreed 
that, inasmuch as the manufacturers in 1915 had made 
considerable war profits before wages were increased to 
meet the war cost of living, it would be only seemly for 
them to stand after-the-war costs during the transition 
from war to peace. They therefore arranged a schedule 
on which the average production cost mills would lose 
money, while the low-cost mills would make a moderate 
profit, at the existing wage scales. 

Director-General Hines, in declining to pay the prices 
set in the March schedule, said he had information from 
the Federal Trade Commission indicating that at the prices 
of $47 and $45 the rail mills would make a large profit. No 
test as to the accuracy of the Trade Commission’s figures 
was suggested, nor was there any suggestion for a test of 
the figures on which the Industrial Board based its asser- 
tion that the prices suggested by it were as low as any 
buyer reasonably might expect during the year. 

The steel men, in their discussions, called attention to 
the fact that, while they have made two reductions since 
January 1, the Railroad Administration has made none; 
that if it be assumed that the steel men were unusually 
prosperous in 1916, the statistics show that the railroads 
that year had a larger net operating income than ever 
before and that a reasonable inference is that the high 
wage scales paid in the steel mills are putting the figures 
for the steel men into the “red” just as distinctly as the 
war-time wages of railroad employes are eating into the 
United States treasury; therefore, if the Railroad Adminis- 
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tration expects concessions in prices, it should also think 
of reducing rail rates. The increase in rail rates on the 
raw materials used in making iron and steel, it has been 
pointed out, will average close to forty per cent. A like 
increase in the prices on steel rails, using 1915 as the base, 
would give a price of $46.20 per ton open hearth rails. The 
price fixed at the March conference was $47 per ton. 

The Industrial Board members admitted that at the price 
of $47 for open hearth rails the low-cost production mills 
would be able to make a modest profit. Likewise, on pres- 
ent rates, a few low-cost railroads like the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie or the Delaware & Hudson could make a profit, 
notwithstanding the high level of wages. The vast ma- 
jority, however, would lose heavily. 

Among the steel men a further idea was that if they 
could induce peace buying, even at prices representing a 
loss, they would be benefited if there could be a transition 
from war to peace without the disastrous bump that has 
long been considered the inevitable aftermath of war. 

The ideas of the board were placed before the President 
by means of cable messages. He approved the ideas and 
passed on the personnel so that when Director-General 
Hines declined to follow the board’s advice he was indi- 
rectly condemning something that had been approved, first 
by the cabinet, to which body Mr. Redfield submitted the 
plan, and then by the President. 


WIRE CONTROL TO BE GIVEN UP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Whether by direction of President Wilson or not is not 
known, but Postmaster General Burleson April 28 an- 
nounced the return of the telegraph, telephone and cable 
lines to their owners as soon as the restoration can be ac- 
complished. The telegraph and telephone lines are to be 
restored by legislative action at the forthcoming session 
of Congress, Mr. Burleson stating that legislation is neces- 
sary to safeguard the interests of the companies. The 
cable lines, he said, should be turned back not later than 
May 10. 

Mr. Burleson’s statement follows: 


“The postmaster general has recommended to the Presi- 
dent that the government return the cable lines to their 


respective owners. This action is made possible by the 
fact that the congestion resulting from war conditions has 
largely passed. The enemy commercial blacklist has been 
abolished and the tremendous volume of government cable 
messages from and to the War Trade Board has ceased. 
The bar to commercial code messages has been removed, 
thus materially lessening the cable loads. The use of the 
cables in connection with the peace conference has been 
greatly diminished. 

“The postmaster general hopes that the return of the 
cables may be effective not later than May 10. 

“The postmaster general will also recommend that the 
telegraph and telephone lines be restored to their respect- 
ive owners as soon as legislation can be secured from 
Congress to safeguard the interests of the owners in every 
way that it is possible to safeguard them. 

“The information of the postmaster general as to the con- 
dition of the wire companies convinces him that it is 
imperative that such legislative action must be had before 
the various telegraph and telephone lines are returned. 

“This is not true as to the cable lines, which are in a con- 
dition to be returned at once.” 

Postmaster-General Burleson issued an order April 29 
restoring the cable systems to their owners, effective 
May 2. 

It was announced earlier in the day that the President 
had cabled his approval of Mr. Burleson’s recommendation 
to relinquish the cable lines at once, and the telegraph 
and telephone systems as soon as Congress legislates for 
the protection of their owners from loss. The prgmptness 
of the President’s agreement to the Burleson plan, and 
other phases of the situation, cause the belief that the 
suggestion for return of the wires originated with the 
President. 

Postmaster-General Burleson gave out the following state- 
ment in connection with his order returning the cables: 

“By direction of the President, the requisite orders have 
been issued restoring the various cable lines to their re- 
spective owners, effective May 2, 1919. The telegraph and 
telephone lines will be returned to the various companies 
as soon as legislation can be secured from Congress safe- 
guarding the interest of the owners thereof. 
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“For a number of years the Postmaster-General has 
advocated the government ownership of the telegraph and 
telephone systems and has urged that they should be 
blended with and become a part of the postal establish. 
ment, as essential agencies of communication. He is firmly 
convinced if such a policy were entered upon that where 
there are now three telegraph and telephone pole lines 
and sometimes four occupying the same highway, entailing 
immense waste, better and cheaper service could be given 
by one co-ordinate wire agency; that by the abolition of 
various supervisory forces of the wire systems which would 
then be unnecessary; by complete unification of the sys. 
tems, thereby eliminating the operating cost of the useless 
system; by thoroughly co-ordinating the remaining tele. 
graph and telephone services; by the consolidation of 
offices and the utilization of post office buildings where 
practicable; by the use of stamps as a means of eliminat- 
ing costly and complicated accountings and the utiliza. 
tion of the auditing and accounting forces of the Post 
Office Department, thereby largely eliminating those of the 


.wire systems, that such savings could be affected that 


would enable those in authority, during normal times, to 
materially reduce the cost of the wire service to the peo- 
ple. 

“As to the wisdom of this course the Postmaster-General 
has not changed his views. At the time the government 
took over the control of the wires extraordinary and ab- 
normal conditions existed, resulting in a constantly increas- 
ing and very high operating cost, which has necessarily 
continued. The early coming of the armistice, the accentu- 
ated cost of operation and diminishing revenues, the un- 
certainty in the period of government control, presented 
such a situation that those in charge for the government 
were able to accomplish but little by way of unification or 
to go forward with their policies of economy, and conse- 
quently were soon brought face to face with a Very serious 
but quite simple problem, to wit: Given—increasing cost 
of operation plus diminishing revenues, equals—What? 
There can be but one answer—increase of rates. This 
action was taken. It was quite unfortunate, and was taken 
with deepest regret, but it was imperative. To an intelli- 
gent mind this increase of rates constitutes no sound rea- 
son for a change of view on the original proposition that 
it is economically wise for the government to own the 
wire systems as a part of the. postal establishment, and in 
no sense tends to refute the soundness of the contention 
that through such ownership savings would be effected that 
would result in a reduction of rates. For example, street 
car companies and other public utility organizations 
throughout the country which are being operated under 
private control are in many cases on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and are petitioning for an increase in rates for 
their services; and, when having been granted the in- 
creases sought, often return with petitions for still further 
increase, basing their claims upon the higher wages and in- 
creased cost of material. The wire administration could 
not escape this condition which extended throughout the 
country in relation to every form of service, public or 
private. 

“There is quite a difference between government ownel- 
ship and government control for a limited and very uncer- 
tain period. The present control affords no more a test 
of the virtues of government ownership than could be had 
through a temporary receivership in a court proceeding. 

“That the contention of the Postmaster-General for 4 
complete unification of the various wire systems is both 
wise from an economic standpoint and supported by sound 
business principles has been confirmed by the ablest ex: 
perts on electrical transmission in America. That it should 
be brought about the Postmaster-General still believes, 
preferably through government ownership and operation a5 
a part of the postal establishment, but if this is not done, 
then through some means of unified control by private owl 
ership, over which the government should at all times exer 
cise a wholesome regulatory supervision. About the de 
sirability of this the Postmaster-General has had no reason 
to undergo a change of mind. However, for some time it 
has been apparent that the first of these alternatives does 
not meet with the approbation of the new Congress. Such 
being the case, there is but one course to pursue, and 
that is to return the various wire properties to their Te 
spective owners after urging proper legislation to safe- 
guard the interest of all the properties, in fairness ‘0 the 
investors, and to insure proper service to the public. 

“Having reached this conclusion, the Postmaste:-Gel 
eral does not hesitate as to his line of action.” 
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KANSAS CASE SET 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The U. S. Supreme Court, April 29, granted Mr. Helm’s 
motion to hear arguments in the Kansas telephone case, 
on the original docket, May 5, in connection with other 
cases coming from state and federal courts in which the 
question as to the President’s power over intrastate rates, 
poth rail and wire, has been raised. The return in this 
case was originally to be made in the next term, but the 
jesire of government officials was to have the question 
heard at this term. The court fixed the return day in 
the Kansas case before the flood of cases from lower 

j Inasmuch as some cases are ap- 
peals from permanent injunctions, there is need of de- 
cision in the Supreme Court, even if the primary question 
may become moot before the end of the year, so far as 
rates for the future are concerned. The question cannot 
become moot, so far as the matter of reparation is con- 
cerned. 

Postmaster-General Burleson’s proposal to return the 
wire properties to their owners could have no effect 
on the reparation question, even should the wires be re- 
tuned and the question of rates for the future be con- 
yerted into a moot question. 

Appeals have been filed by the government from the 
decision of Judge Landis in Chicago last Saturday enjoin- 
ing the Postmaster-General from increasing intrastate tele- 
graph rates in Illinois and the Supreme Court also ordered, 
upon the motion of state officials, that this case also be 
heard May 5. 


ILLINOIS TELEPHONE RATES 


Judge Landis, of the federal court, Chicago, April 26, 
enjoined Postmaster-General Burleson from collecting a 
twenty per cent increase in Illinois intrastate telephone 
tolls. Burleson has appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
where the case will be settled with others involving the 
question of intrastate jurisdiction. Judge Landis, at the 
same time, dissolved the temporary injunction which had 
been granted against the state commission and the Illinois 
attorney-general to prevent them from interfering with the 
increased rates. He gives the federal administration ten 
days to restore the old rates. 

“It is my opinion,” said Judge Landis, “that the question 
of the state rates was regarded by Congress, in drafting 
its resolutions, as a thing that would not devolve on the 
President the power to fix. The object of Congress in its 
resolutions was to give the President the power to operate 
the wires to aid the war.” 


STATE COMMISSIONER RESIGNS 


W. D. Humphrey, member of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, has resigned, because of what he regards as 
usurpation by federal authorities of the functions of the 
state bodies. In his letter of resignation to Governor 
Robertson he says: 

‘Incident to this act it appears fitting that I should say 

something in justification of the same, as it might be, in 
4 sense, a disappointment to the public to the extent that 
people feel that one elected to office should render the full 
measure of service comprised by his term. 
® At the general election in 1916 I was commissioned by 
ies public to serve a period of four years and in the or- 
erly course of events should be expected to render the 
strvice I was elected to perform; hence I take this step 
lot without reluctance and only after mature deliberation. 
1 Justification of my act I submit the following facts: 
' When I was elected we all knew the needs and oppor- 
nities for service involved in the office as administered 
ae the constitution and laws of the state. The consti- 
‘ution of the state directly vests the Commission with 
eetOn over transportation and transmission compa- 
a only. The things of general importance—the real ac- 
omplish:ients of the Commission on behalf of the public 
me aris n under this authority, which in recent times, by 
eg of things unseen at the general election of 1916, has 
sell “ ‘ireumscribed as to become almost wholly un- 
rales 4 I consider that no Serious objection should be 
can vt he avoidance of a service that is no longer sus- 
ptible f satisfactory performance. 

Ther are matters pertaining to other utilities, of great 
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importance, the orderly administration of which is indis- 
pensable to the public convenience, but limitation to these 
matters alone was not within the purview of things looked 
for when I was elected. It should not be understood, how- 
ever, that in recent times this commission has devoted no 
attention to transportation and transmission matters. 
Since the federal government assumed control of these 
utilities the commission has worked diligently to secure 
just rail and wire rates and reasonable service. While 
accomplishing something in these respects, satisfactory 
results have been impossible of achievement. 

“In my opinion the greatest service one can render his 
country at this time is to combat unreservedly this insane 
agitation for government ownership and control of our 
public utilities. This can be more frankly done without 
the handicap of a state office. 

“I have given this office my undivided attention since 
my first installation, about four years ago, and lest I 
should appear to be indifferent to your predecessor and to 
the people for their very generous preferment, I must say 
that I have found it difficult to pursue my own inclination 
in the matter of my resignation. 

“My relations with the other members of the commis- 
sion have been wholly satisfactory to me. I am confident 
of a zealous desire on their part to render able and con- 
scientious service. I am sure that they have done so, and 
will continue to do this, and that my departure should 
cause little interruption in the administration of the busi- 
ness of the Commission.” 


RULES FOR SIDETRACKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Assuming that inquiries that are coming to Washington 
indicate a state of mind among the owners of so-called 
private sidetracks with respect to the decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in Chicago & North Western vs A. C. 
Ochs Brick & Tile Company, and L. E. & W. vs. Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois (Traffic World, April 19, 
p. 837), it is believed to be safe to say that owners of 
such sidetracks are beginning to think that General Order 
No. 15, issued March 26, 1918, by Director-General McAdoo 
and the supplement thereto, dated Dec. 5, are not much 
more than scraps of paper. They will be more than that 
if the Supreme Court holds that the federal control statute 
authorizes the President to set aside state and federal 
statutes, and that Congress was acting within the scope 
of constitutional limitations when it enacted such a 
statute. 

The order purports to prescribe rules which must be 
observed by agents of the Railroad Administration in nego- 
tiations with persons who desire to establish sidetracks, 
and rules for the maintenance of the new and old side- 
tracks. In the last section of the order was a declaration 
that the requirements of state statutes and of state com- 
missions in respect of the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of industry tracks shall be complied with. 

In the two cases above mentioned, the court of last resort 
upheld the orders of the Illinois and Minnesota commis- 
sions requiring the Lake Erie and Western and the Chicago 
& North Western, in one case, to restore a sidetrack which 
had been taken up, and in the other case to remodel the 
layout and extend the track. The carriers attacked the 
constitutionality of the statutes, claiming them to be in 
violation of the due process part of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, in that they take their money and gave it to others. 

The court said there was not a taking of money in viola- 
tion of the constitution, but a mere requirement that the 
carrier perform its obligation to the public by providing 
adequate facilities. 

“The money is not taken from the company and given 
to others” said Justice Van Devanter, in the Ochs case, 
‘nor is the use of the facilities to be uncompensated. Like 
other property employed by the company in the transporta- 
tion of persons or property, the facilities have a real bear- 
ing on the rates which it is entitled to charge. Therefore 
an enforced discharge of the duty to provide such a facility 
does not amount to a taking of property without compen- 
sation merely because it is attended with some expense.” 

As supporting that proposition, Justice Van Devanter 
cited cases beginning with Wisconsin Warehouse and Rail- 
road Commission vs. Jacobson, 179, U. S., 287, 302; and end- 
ing with Public Service Commission of West Virginia, 242, 
U. S., 608—eight in number. 

He further said that, “of course, the expense is an im- 
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portant element to be considered in determining whether 
the requirement is within the bounds of reasonable regu- 
lation or is essentially arbitrary, but it is not the only 
one. The nature and volume of the business to be affected, 
the revenue to be derived from it, the character of the 
facility required, the need for it and the advantage to be 
realized by shippers and the public are also to be con- 
sidered.” 

He remarked that the sidetrack which Ochs was trying 
to have extended and remodeled enabled the public to 
obtain the products of that plant; that-the demand for 
such products had grown so that the owner was extending 
it, at a cost to himself of $150,000 and at a cost of $2,300 
for the changing of the sidetrack; that without a side- 
track the plant would be a failure and the public deprived 
of the product of the plant. 

Practically two-thirds of the cost of remodeling and ex- 
tension was placed on the railroad company and one-third 
on the shipper. The Minnesota commission held hearings 
on the subject, found the facilities inadequate, and ordered 
the extension, with an apportionment of the expense in 
the ratio mentioned. The brick company was ordered to 
acquire the right of way and to invest the railroad company 
with a perpetual right to use that right of way for rail- 
road purposes. The Supreme Court could not find a thing 
in the record on which to say that the requirement was 
not reasonable, hence it affirmed the judgment of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 

In the Lake Erie and Western case, the Illinois commis- 
sion ordered a restoration of a sidetrack for which the rail- 
road company, acting on a reservation in the contract for 
its construction, canceled the contract and then took up the 
track. It did that when an elevator owned by a man named 
Cameron was burned. The contract reserved the right 
of cancellation and removal of the track. Cameron pro- 
tested against the removal of the track. The Illinois Com- 
mission ordered its restoration. In other words, the con- 
tract was not what it purported to be, when there was a 
statute of Illinois authorizing the utilities commission to 
order the installaion of sidetracks. Under that law the 
sidetrack was open to public use, although it was used 
principally by Cameron who had an elevator and coal yard. 

The court could find no constitutional objection to the 
law of Illinois or to the orders of the Illinois commission. 
Therefore, it affirmed the judgment of the Illinois courts. 


These cases, it is believed, show that, unless the Presi- 
dent has power to set aside state laws by means of orders 
issued by the Director-General, the words in General Order 
No. 15 are mere words. The employes of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration may obey the terms of the order, but no shipper 
living in a state that has laws on the subject will give 
any heed to what the agents of the Administration say on 
the subject of the apportionment of the expense of in- 
stalling new tracks, unless he is of the opinion that, as a 
matter of policy, it would be better for him to bear the 
burdens the Director-General seeks, by means of General 
Order No. 15, to impose upon him. The order says that 
as to new industry tracks, the industry shall pay for, own 
and maintain that part of the track beyond the right of 
way of the railroad company; that the railroad company 
shall pay for, own and maintain that part of the track on 
the right of way from the switch point to the clearance 
point; generally speaking, an industry shall pay for and 
maintain (although in special cases the railroad company 
may do so) and the railroad company shall own that part 
of the track on the right of way from the clearance point 
to the right of way line. 

Here are words that are idle unless the control act gave 
the President the power, by orders of the Director-General, 
to repeal state statutes: “The foregoing terms and con- 
ditions should be embodied in a written contract between 
the industry and the railroad company.” They are idle 
because, in states where there is a sidetrack law, the 
shipper has a right to have a sidetrack, without the con- 
sent of the railroad company, and unless there is consent 
there can be no contract. 

The question as to whether Congress could and did sur- 
render such power of repeal of state statutes will be argued 
in the Supreme Court May 5, when the validity of injunc- 
tions against President-made rates is discussed before the 
court by attorneys representing the state governments of 
North and South Dakota, Kansas and Massachusetts, with 
briefs on that subject, as amicus curiae by attorneys for 
Pennsylvania and other states. 

The whole import of the general order and the supple- 
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ment is that the Railroad Administration has plenary 
power over the subject of the apportioning of the oxpeng 
of constructing and maintaining so-called priva‘e sige 
tracks, disposing of the title to that track and Ceciding 
whether the track is adequately maintained. 

Under the laws of many states all such questions are 
for determination by the public utility commissions, } 
the President has been authorized to repeal state laws 
then, of course, the general order is worth something. 

The only federal law on the subject requires interstate 
carriers to connect with private sidetracks, where it js 
safe to do so. That presupposes that a shipper has the 
authority to build to the right of way line of the carrie 
and then the Commission, on proper complaint, will order 
the carrier to make the connection. It has exercised that 
power. The federal law is silent on the subject of ex. 
pense. It, however, disposes of the part of the general ' 
order which says the industry shall provide, but the rail. 
road company own that part of the track between the 
clearance point and the right of way. The federal law 
dogs not assume to authorize the shipper to build anything 
on ‘the right of way of the carrier. He has done his share 
when he brings his rails up to the right of way and de. 
mands a connection that can be made with safety to the 
operation of trains. 

If Congress has the power to empower the President 
to repeal state laws, then that part of the act to regulate 
commerce is also gone up in blue smoke, the same as state 
statutes on the subject of sidetracks, if the control act can 
be construed rightly as authorizing such repeal. The Rail- 
road Administration has acted on that assumption, al- 
though never going flatfootedly on record as acting on 
such authorization when the various orders were issued. 


The question as to whether Congress can authorize the 
President to repeal state laws is not squarely before the 
court. It is only before it to the extent that section 10 
of the federal control authorizes the President to “initiate 
rates,” and make them operative on such notice as he 
chooses to give. If, as contended, that language gives him 
power to make rates that have the effect of setting aside 
rates made by state legislatures and by state commissions 
in the exercise of powers granted either by constitution 
or statute, then it must be concluded that Congress, by 
indirection, at least during the time of war, can repeal all 
state laws pertaining to rates. 


COMPLAINT AS TO GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Attack on the destruction of the relationship of rates on 
grain and grain products wrought by General Order No. 28 
of Director-General McAdoo has been made in a complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 10592, Arkan- 
sas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Association vs. C. R. I. & 
P. et al. The gist of the complaint is that the rates re 
sulting from the compliance with No. 28 give the shippers 
of grain and grain products at Thebes-Cairo, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and points taking the same rates an undue 
advantage over shippers at Arkansas City, Batesville, 
Blytheville, Calico Rock, Camden, Cotter, De Queen, Der- 
mott, El Dorado and other of the smaller cities in Arkan- 
sas, in trading with Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Ft. Smith, 
Texarkana and Memphis. 

By reason of the abolition of the difference in rates 00 
wheat and the coarse grains and the elimination of the 


' difference between wheat and flour in some parts of the 


state, the complaint charges, the shippers and users of 
corn, oats, barley and rye are compelled to bear a large! 
share of the burden of transportation placed on all shiD- 
pers by General Order No. 28 than are the shippers and 
users of wheat. The increase in rates by reason of the 
abolition, the complainants aver, has been from 40 to 0 
per cent, notwithstanding that General Order No. 28 pur 
ported to impose an additional burden of only 25 per cent, 
limited as to grain, to a maximum not exceeding six cents 
per 100 pounds. This, they claim, is in violation of second 
section of the act to regulate commerce, in that it is 4 
discrimination between commodities and in violation of 
section 10 of the federal control law requiring ‘hat all 
President-prescribed rates be just and reasonable. 


We act as the Washington representative o 
Daily Traffic World subscribers. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


ur. Charles A. Prouty, Director, 
Division of Accounting, 
United States Railroad Administration. 

Referring to the letters which have passed between us 
on this subject: 

I notice from The Traffic World of April 19, 1919, that 
Circular No. 41 will be revised by Circular No. 41-A, to pro- 
yide that in cases of claims presented prior to November 
1, 1918, interest shall be paid from the date of presentation. 

In the same issue, also, I note your letter of April 10, 
1919, to Mr. R. L. Stover, relating to this same subject, in 
which you say that your investigation shows that the 
amount of undercharges just about equals the amount of 
overcharges, and inasmuch as you make no claim for in- 
terest on undercharges, there ought to be no claim on 
overcharges, unless there is unreasonable delay in settling 
and paying the same. 

Permit me to say that the writer’s experience as traffic 
manager for Crane Company does not confirm the result 
of your investigation as stated above. As to Crane Com- 
pany’s business and that of other large shippers in Chi- 
cago, the fact is that the overcharges largely exceed the 
undercharges, and this for the very good reason (which 
must operate alike at all points throughout the country) 
the rate or revising clerk aims to play safe by making the 
charge high enough so that not less than the tariff rate will 
be collected. 

Permit us also to call your attention to the fact that there 
are a great many cases of duplicate payments of freight 
charges, and that these payments are frequently for very 
considerable amounts. When a carrier has collected the 
full charges on a shipment at point of origin and again 
at destination, and retains that money for months, it is, in 
our opinion, entirely just and proper that it should pay in- 
terest from the date of the duplicate collection of charges. 
In the writer’s experience in handling traffic matters for 
Crane Company there are numerous instances within the 
last year of duplicate payments in amounts ranging from 
$140 to $660, and the money was retained by the railroad 
company from two to six months before refund to the 
payee. No doubt the experience of Crane Company with 
respect to duplicate payments of freight is the same as 
other shippers. Certainly in such cases the rule of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that interest should be paid 
from the date of collection of the overcharge should be 


followed. 
OSCAR F. BELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Industrial Traffic League. 
Chicago, IIl., April 24, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


(. A. Prouty, Director of Division of Accounting, 
U.S. Railway Administration: 

With further reference to P. S. & A. circular No. 41 and 
your letter of the 16th inst., in which you advise that you 
are Satisfied that the application of this circular as to 
overcharge claims presented prior to November 1, 1919, is 
i error, wish to state that I have not as yet been favored 
with the correction to this circular, but according to ad- 
vance information given this company it appears that the 
correction which you are issuing does not as yet fully 
meet with the full requirements as regards the settle- 
ment of interest on overcharge claims. 


_ At the time our last letter was written I was under the 
peas n that this correction referred to would instruct 
hat settlement of interest on overcharge claims be com- 
— froin the date the charges were erroneously collected, 
ut if the information I have received is correct, this is not 
‘0 be the case. 


For your information, Mr. Prouty, wish to state that I 


have a letter from Mr. Geo. B. McGinty, secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, File 252026, which reads 
in full as follows: 

“In answer to your letter of March 1, regarding the pay- 
ment of interest on overcharge claims, you are advised that 
if you desire to file a formal complaint in connection with 
this case, you should proceed in accordance with the rules 
of practice of the Commission, copy of which is enclosed. 
In this connection your attention is invited to the reports 
in Seattergood & Co. against Lake Shore Michigan Central 
in report No. 2040, and the International Lumber Co. versus 
C. N. Ry., 40 I. C. C. 283. In each of these cases, the Com- 
mission awarded interest from the date the overcharge was 
collected by the carriers. 

“The fact that the carrier does not attempt to collect 
interest on undercharges, is no answer to a shipper’s right 
to interest on an overcharge. The carrier may have the 
same right to interest on an undercharge as the shipper 
has on an overcharge, however, the position of the carrier 
and of the shipper with respect to undercharges and over- 
charges is not analogous. It is the duty of the carriers as 
a primary matter to collect the proper charges, no more 
and no less. 

“It therefore should be kept in mind that the collection 
of an overcharge or an undercharge is primarily the mis- 
take of the carrier, and it is axiomatic that one must suf- 
fer the consequences of his own mistakes.” 

I also wish to state, Mr. Prouty, that under the same file 
number and date of January 12, with reference to the 
same feature, I quote in part: 


“The Commission has held that a shipper is entitled to 
interest on an overcharge from the time of the collection 
of the overcharge by the carrier. The shippers’ right to in- 
terest on the overcharge is well settled by the decisions 
of this Commission and of the courts, and it may be said 
that where reparation is awarded because of unlawful 
charges exacted, interest is invariably included in the 
award. The overcharge is analogous to the common law 
action of money had and received. The carrier has had the 
use of money which did not belong to it, and that a shipper 
is entitled to interest in such cases, is well settled. If, in 
spite of this fact, the carrier refuses to pay interest, the 
proper way to force issue is by filing a formal complaint 
with the Commission or by suit in the courts.” 

You will readily appreciate our position in this matter, 
and while you probably have made up your mind positively 
as to what the present Administration intends to do, it 
devolves upon this particular department to see that our 
rights are fully protected and it may be that when the 
amended instructions are received, the matter will be prop- 
erly cared for and that the advance information I have re- 
ceived is in error. , 

It is to be hoped that such is the case, but pending re- 
ceipt of same [ desire to offer you this letter for considera- 
tion. 

PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY. 
By M. Agard. 

Portland, Ore., April 25, 1919. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Would like to make some comments.on “claims,” sug- 
gested by a letter published in “Open Forum,” April 19 
issue of The Traffic World, in which it is suggested that 
interest should be paid on loss and damage claims as well 
as on claims for overcharge, the implication of the writer 
being that all loss and damage claims are the result of 
negligence upon the part of the carriers. 

To properly analyze the present claim situation, it is 
necessary to go back to pre-war times, when claims, both 
overcharge and loss and damage, were being properly and 
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promptly handled by all the great railroads of the country, 
I believe. 


In the case of one of the great transcontinental rail- 
roads (speaking now of pre-war times) I was privileged 
to examine their claim records, which showed that over 
70 per cent of all claims placed were being paid within 
the thirty-day period. This condition prevailed pretty gen- 
erally with all roads. The thing that changed this was 
the war. As is pretty generally understood, the railroads 
lost in enlistments and changes to other lines of business 
proportionately with the other great industries of the 
country, and this resulted not only in breaking up their 
organization in the claim department, but in the breaking 
up of the organization for handling the freight upon which 
claims are made. Inexperienced boys and girls were used 
in the place of experienced men in the freight houses for 
checking and trucking freight, also for stowing, all of this 
being improperly done, naturally resulted in a great many 
claims. It was a war situation, which no amount of pen- 
alties, as suggested by the writer, would minimize or 
correct. 


While it is a fact that “the carriers are operating by 
virtue of the franchise of the public,” as suggested by the 
writer referred to above, the inference should not prevail 
that they are operating from an entirely selfish motive 
or, in other words, that they are being operated solely 
for the benefit of the owners and that the public and the 
great business of the country generally is not dependent 
upon the proper operation of the railroads for their own 
success, and consequently in considering a question of so 
great importance to both the shipper and the railroads 
as loss and damage claims, some middle ground for settle- 
ment must be found. In other words, the cause for loss 
and damage claims is involuntary, and unfortunate for 
the carrier. In the settlement of this class of claims the 
idea borne in mind generally in settlement is that the 
shipper may and should be reimbursed for actual loss, if 
possible; at the same time, he must bear in mind that 
the transportation systems of the country, by the very 
nature and character of the business they do, can never 
hope to perfect the system to such an extent that no losses 
of this character will occur at any time. 


We, like other large concerns in the country, want our 
claims paid, and paid promptly. The machinery for ac- 
complishing this appears to have broken down. Why con- 
demn the entire system and scheme of the railroads of 
the country for handling claims, because it broke 
under the same load that some department of every mer- 
cantile and industrial concern, doing war work, ‘broke? 
Does it not appear reasonable that these same claim offi- 
cers who were responsible for a satisfactory claim situa- 
tion during pre-war times, being, in the majority of cases, 
still in charge, are going to bring their departments up 
to 100 per cent just as quickly as it can be accomplished, 
and that “ranting” and useless criticism does not help, and 
may retard the process? 


We have a great many claims with a dozen or more of 
the great transportation companies of the country. Due 
to my familiarity with the handling of this branch of the 
business, I make it a rule to handle the correspondence 
pertaining to these claims personally, and I want to state 
that, except in rare instances, have not had occasion to 
complain of negligence or delay in handling, during the 
past year or more, keeping in mind the conditions under 
which the claim departments of the railroads of the coun- 
try have been obliged to operate. 

I am thoroughly convinced that there is not needed addi- 
tional legislation, laws or rules regarding the payment of 
claims, but there is a great necessity for co-operation be- 
tween the claimants and the claim departments, and there 
is, it appears to me, a demand for a better understanding 
on the part of many of the claimants of the conditions 
under which the claim departments are laboring and of 
the honest efforts they are making to clean up both old 
and current claims. 

I would like to read in The Traffic World some real 
constructive suggestions looking to the prompt adjustment 
of loss and damage claims, in contrast to so many criti- 
cisms which simply give vent to someone’s impatience. 

The American Ship Building Company, 
H. P. Potter, General Traffic Manger. 


Cleveland, O., April 28, 1919. 
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INTEREST ON OVERCHARG?#S 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noted with considerable interest the correspopg. 
ence between Messrs. Prouty-and Stover, quoted in recent 
issues of your valuable journal. _I must say I am much 
surprised at the statements made by Mr. Prouiy in his 
letter of April 10, page 853, your April 19 issue. 

Regardless of the fact that the Supreme Court holis 
that both shipper and carrier are presumed to know the 
tariff on file, is it not reasonable to assume that the lg. 
ter, whose business is strictly transportation, should }e 
thoroughly familiar with all tariffs, covering, as they do, 
the sales price of their commodity, viz., transportation, while 
the shippers generally might be reasonably excused from 
having so thorough a knowledge of freight rates, trans. 
portation being with them largely a side line? 

A dealer in agricultural implements, for instance, js 
rightly presumed to know the selling price of the various 
implements and parts he handles—that being his partic. 
ular and only business—and it should be no more absurd 
for such a dealer, pleading oversight or ignorance, to, 
after selling an article, call on the buyer later for an 
undercharge or to refund an overcharge than for a carrier, 
on a similar plea, to have to make an after-adjustment 
with the shipper; and if the carriers conducted their busi- 
ness of transportation on a businesslike basis, the neces- 
sity for so doing would be greatly minimized. Yet asa 
result of their slipshod methods and frequently gross and 
inexcusable ignorance they put the shippers of the cou- 
try to all sorts of trouble and inconvenience, hold them 
out of unjustly collected overcharges amounting to untold 
thousands of dollars; and Mr. Prouty now comes along 
with an arbitrary order, contrary to rulings of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, based on long years’ of 
experience, ignoring the accepted practice of the business 
world for other long years, and in direct contravention 
of court opinions, and says interest on delayed refunds 
of overcharges will figure from an arbitrary date after 
claims are filed with the carrier (in some instances from 
the date so filed, as per his amended order), the said 
carrier to have the use of the shippers’ money thus ul: 
justly retained from date of collection until such time as 
the shippers discover their error; and this in face of the 
fact, well known to shippers, that in a very large per 
centage of cases no effort is made by the carrier to see 
that correct tariff rates are used, and waybills are either 
passed without revision or the highest possible rate ap 
plied, to be sure that sufficient charges are collected on 
delivery of the freight—methods that were very noticeable 
during the war, when competent rate men were hard to 
secure; and regardless, too, of the further fact that the 
shippers are given, under present regulations, practically 
na time in which to themselves revise expense bills before 
payment of charges. 

As to the matter of undercharges, also due largely (0 
ignorance or carelessness on the part of revising clerks, 
these have been so few and far between, in this section 
of the country at least, as to cut but little figure in the 
controversy. Undercharges here in Houston, for instance, 
average about 5 per cent of the overcharges. 


If the views of the shippers in this section may be 
taken as an index of the views of the shippers generally 
of the country, there is no doubt that the consensus of 
opinion is that it would be only fair to the shipping 1 
terests generally for Mr. Prouty to cancel his order No. 
41, allow the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Confer: 
ence Ruling No. 489 to govern, and then issue another 
circular authorizing payment of interest on delayed loss 
and damage claims from the dates such claims are filed, 
if they are not paid within thirty days. These loss an 
damage claims often run into large amounts and frequent! 
exclude at the start unrecoverable losses on account o 
the replacement of lost and damaged parts or entire shi 
ments at a much higher cost than the original invoice— 
the basis of such claims—shows. There surely 1S - 
legitimate reason why these loss and damage claims shoul 
be delayed, as is now very frequently the case, the origina 
papers not infrequently being lost, requiring claimants 10 
furnish duplicates, shippers held out of their money for 
many months—sometimes a year or more—and the car 
riers allowed their own good time for a slow investigation 
all the while the claimant being out the use of !:is mon 
without a proper interest. 
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May 8, 1919 


As to making an interest charge in favor of the carrier 
on delayed collection of undercharges, I believe that ship- 
pers generally would be willing to allow such interest if 
they were in turn allowed interest on their delayed 
overcharge Claims from date such overcharges were er- 
roneously collected, and on their loss and damage claims 
from date filed, as they should be and are in justice en- 
titled to. 

F. L. Clements, 
Traffic Manager, Gulf Pipe Line Company. 
Houston, Tex., April 23, 1919. 


COAL DEMURRAGE COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Wholesaie Coal Trade Association of New York has 
prepared its complaint against the $2 a day demurrage 
charge Maintained at tidewater ports (which is the rate 
to be paid by those who sign the average agreement), al- 
leging undue discrimination against the tidewater ports, 
because the demurrage rate at lake ports is only $1 a 
day. The complaint was prepared by Charles S. Allen of 
New York and Gibbs L. Baker and Charles D. Drayton 
of Washington. 

A reasonable rate, the complaint suggests, would be the 
one that is imposed at the lake ports. The complaint 
sets forth that the rates against which it is aimed were 
put in to meet the war emergency, as penalties designed 
to release equipment promptly. On that point the com- 
plaint sets out: : 


“That the more restrictive rules and increased demur- 
rage charges made effective at the tidewater ports on or 
about Feb. 10, 1918, were attributed to and generally under- 
stood to be for the purpose of meeting the emergency 
created by or arising out of war conditions, it being al- 
leged that extreme penalties were essential at that period 
to relieve, if possible, the congestion particularly effecting 
the so-called ‘tidewater ports’ and to release cars for other 
service as rapidly as possible; that complainant’s acqui- 
escence at that time in the promulgation of such restrictive 
rules and charges was not intended to and did not con- 
stitute a final acceptance or admission of the reasonable- 
ness of the severe penalties thereby imposed; that such 
restrictive rules and charges were justified, if at all, only 
by the existing emergency; that there was no just, or 
any, relation between the free time allowed and the ex- 
igencies of the coal trade under normal conditions, nor 
between the demurrage charge then assessed and the ex- 
pense entailed upon the railroads or the Railroad Admin- 
istration by reason of the average free time being exceeded 
before the cars were released; that the free time so 
allowed and the demurrage charge so fixed were adopted 
for the express purpose of imposing a heavy penalty to 
compel the ultimate consumer of the coal to promptly un- 
load the cars in order that the then existing war-time 
emergency might be met; that by reason of this and other 
causes the consumers of coal served at or through the 
so-called ‘tidewater ports,’ as hereinabove named, did 
promptly unload cars, as a general rule, and actually 
stored great quantities of coal beyond their actual needs 
at that time; that, owing to this condition and also due 
to the inclusion by order of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration of all coal operators and shippers under the 
compulsory operation of the so-called ‘tidewater Coal Ex- 
change,’ as hereinafter described, the members of com- 
Dlainant’s association were enabled to operate under the 
restrictive rules and charges thus imposed without ex- 
cessive or burdensome losses; that immediately upon the 
signing of the armistice, Nov. 11, 1918, the conditions 
Which had made necessary and which constituted the sole 
justification for the restrictive rules and charges made 
effective Feb. 10, 1918, were at an end and the extraordi- 
lary latitude accorded the Director-General in the war 
emergency should not longer have been exercised to con- 
tinue in force rules and charges justifiable only in the 
war emergency and which were and are unjust and un- 
Teasonable in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act 
to regulate commerce, and of section 10 of the federal 
control act; that immediately upon the signing ef the 
armistice on Nov. 11, 1918, there should have been at 
least a restoration of the rules and charges prevailing for 
4 long period of time prior to Feb. 10, 1918, and intended 
to govern the assessment of demurrage charges under 
Normal conditions, the rule and charge as published in 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Tariff T. D.-I. C. C. No. 69, effective 
April 1, 1915, being typical of such rules and charges the 
restoration of which is asked, unless it shall appear, in 
the judgment of the Commission, upon the evidence to 
be adduced herein, that there should be established at the 
tidewater ports rules and charges similar to or more favor- 
able than the rules and charges maintained by the Di- 
rector-General at Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., and other lake 
ports, as per tariffs similar to Pennsylvania Railroad Tariff 
I. C. C.-T. D. 110, Erie Railroad Tariff, I. C. C. 15109, New 
York Central Railroad Tariff I. C. C. X-48, and West Shore 
Tariff I. C. C. X-28; that the changes made effective March 
3, 1919, in Pennsylvania Railroad Tariff T. D.-I. C. C. 
108, and effective April 1, 1919, in Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tariff T. D.-I. C. C. 109, and in other tariffs published by 
or under the authority of the Director-General to apply 
via other railroads to the same and other so-called ‘Tide- 
water ports’ did not meet the changed conditions growing 
out of the signing of the armistice, nor the necessities of 
the coal trade, either in point of time or terms; that by 
reason of the continuance of the restrictive rule and charge 
made effective at the Tidewater ports on or about Feb. 
10, 1918, to meet emergency conditions created by the war, 
during the period from Nov. 11, 1918, to March 3, 1919, 
and thereafter, of the rules and charges carried in Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Tariff T. D.-I. C. C., Nos. 108 and 109, 
respectively, and similar tariffs published by or under the 
authority of the Director-General to apply at the same 
and other tidewater ports, large sums of money have been 
exacted and collected from the members of complainant 
association, or have accrued, as demurrage charges over 
and above the amounts which were and are justly due; 
that the exaction of said sums has been and is unjust, 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory ir violation of 
sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and of section 10 of ‘an act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under federal 
control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes,’ known as the ‘federal control act,’ 
which said act was passed as a ‘war measure,’ as stated 
in the title thereof. 

“VIII. Complainant further alleges that at the time the 
changed demurrage rules and charges were made effective 
Feb. 10, 1918, and subsequently, there had been a com- 
plete change in the method of handling coal at the so- 
called tidewater ports, viz., New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Hampton Roads, under a plan worked out by 
the committee on coal production of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and put in operation shortly after July 1, 
1917, by voluntary agreement between committees repre- 
senting the various interested railroad companies and com- 
mittees representing various coal operators and shippers; 
that subsequently, by an order dated Nov. 6, 1917, H. A. 
Garfield, United States Fuel Administrator, made it man- 
datory upon all tidewater coal shippers to conduct their 
several businesses subject to and in conformity with said 
plan on and after Nov. 11, 1917; that by said order, every 
shipper of bituminous coal for transshipment at any one 
of the ports at Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, and ports near or usually considered as 
tributary to said ports, was required on and after Nov. 
11, 1917, to ‘consign all such shipments of coal to the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, so-called, of which Rembrandt Peale 
is the commissioner,’ and all such shipments and consign- 
ments were required to be made subject to the provisions 
of the existing Tidewater Coal Exchange rules; that the 
order of the United States Fuel Administrator requiring 
conformity with said plan or rules was adopted as a war 
emergency measure for the alleged purpose of relieving 
congestion and delay incident to the shipment and un- 
loading of coal at the tidewater ports, such congestion 
and delay being attributed in said order to ‘the continu- 
ance of individual shipments of coal by various producers 
upon the lines of coal-carrying roads having terminal at 
the ports aforesaid, and of individual and distinct trans- 
shipments of such coal at such ports only to coal-carrying 
vessels specially chartered or designated for the trans- 
shipment thereat of such individual shipments,’ and it was 
further stated ‘that the objectionable conditions aforesaid 
can be largely eliminated and the production, shipment 
and distribution of coal from said ports both for the army 
and navy and for consumers in the territofies aforesaid 
can be hastened and improved by the employment of and 
co-operation with a common agency at each transshipment 
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port in the manner and with the powers hereinafter pro- 
vided, and that such employment of and co-operation with 
a common agency is essential to the national security and 
defense, for the successful prosecution of the war, and for 
the support and maintenance of the army and navy, and 
to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, 
and to facilitate the movement, and to prevent locally or 
generally scarcity of coal.’ 

“TX. That following the signing of the armistice on 
Nov. 11, 1918, the United States Fuel Administrator, on 
March 1, 1919, rescinded said order making such pooling 
plan compulsory, and thereafter many of the large coal 
operators withdrew from the pools to compete independ- 
ently; that such large operators or shippers, with immense 
quantities of coal constantly en route, were in a position 
to avoid, and to a great extent have avoided, compara- 
tively speaking, the penalties imposed by the demurrage 
rules and charges complained of; that, on the other hand, 
smaller shippers, such as the complainants herein, not 
being in a position to exercise control over similar large 
quantities of coal en route, and, therefore, not being in a 
position to co-ordinate coal of the same grade or quality 
with equal facility, have been obliged to continue to oper- 
ate subject to the rules of the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
in order to avoid, in so far as possible, the ruinous pen- 
alties imposed under the existing demurrage rules and 
charges; that competition being active between such large 
shippers and these complainants, the former are given an 
undue and unreasonable preference and advantage and 
the latter are subjected to an undue and unreasdénable 
prejudice and disadvantage under the existing demurrage 
rules and charges in violation of sections 2 and 3 of the 
act to regulate commerce and of section 10 of the federal 
control act. 

“X. Complainant further alleges that the change in the 
demurrage rules and charges effective on or about Feb. 
10, 1918, and subsequently, whereby abnormal and un- 
usual penalties were imposed upon it and its members 
were and are chiefly in the interest and for the benefit 
of the Director-General, and of the several railroads in 
whose behalf said tariffs were published, it having been 
alleged that such changes were essential in an effort to 
remedy and avoid congestion of coal shipments and to 
afford prompt release of equipment for other service dur- 
ing the period of the war-time emergency, and it was the 
design and purpose by such changes to provide penalties 
that should bear no relation to the cost of the service or 
to normal conditions obtaining in peace times; that under 
‘normal conditions, such as prevailed during the period 
when the more liberal rules and charges were applied 
(prior to Feb. 10, 1918), the rules and charges which be- 
came effective Feb. 10, 1918, and also the modified rules 
and charges now in effect at the so-called tidewater ports, 
as hereinabove referred to, would be, were, and are, bur- 
densome, unjust, unreasonable and unlawful. 

“XI. Complainant further alleges that during the month 
of January, 1919, there was in New York harbor a strike 
of all employes of the towboat and barge owners, as well 
as of the marine department of the United States Railroad 
Administration; that after said strike had lasted two days, 
the parties interested agreed to submit the matters in 
controversy to arbitration; that, thereafter, on or about 
March 1, 1919, an award was announced by the referee 
agreed upon, and on or about March 2, 1919, the employes 
of the towboat and barge owners and of the marine de- 
partment of the Railroad Administration announced that 
they would not accept or abide by such award; that there- 
upon a strike of all employes operating harbor craft was 
called; that such strike became effective March 4, 1919, 
and, with the exception of the municipal ferry boats and 
certain craft engaged in the work of carrying supplies 
to hospitals and penal institutions on the islands in New 
York harbor, and one or two ferry lines, the port of New 
York was tied up and remained so until April 21, 1919, 
except to the extent that some few boat owners who 
settled upon the strikers’ terms continued to operate. 

“That about the middle of. March, 1919, the United 
States Railroad Administration met the terms of the strik- 
ers and resumed operations in the harbor in so far as 
its comparatively limited floating equipment would permit; 
that such settlement, however, was inadequate to meet the 
situation and was accompanied by more or less difficulty, 
produced by the fact that the union employes operating 
equipment owned or controlled by the Railroad Adminis- 


tration, especially tugboats, refused to tow barges manneg 
by non-union crews; that such action on the part of saij 
union employes resulted in the issuance of an order py 
Regional Director Smith at New York ordering those ep. 
ployes of the Railroad Administration, who refused to tow 
barges manned by non-union crews, to leave the boats op 
which they were employed, and that said order had the 
effect of bringing about a return to the conditions existing 
prior to the settlement by the Railroad Administration 
with its employes. 

“That coal handled in the harbor of New York is borne 
to a very large extent in privately owned harbor craft and 
that such private boat owners, in the main, have refuse 
to meet the demands of the strikers and, consequently, 
have ceased to operate their boats; that as a result there 
has been until April 21, 1919, practically a complete tie-up 
of coal traffic in the harbor of New York except that 
moving to public utilities and to meet other emergency 
needs. 

“That during the period from March 4, 1919, to April 
21, 1919, there has been on hand at tidewater, New York 
harbor, an average of about 5,000 cars of bituminous coal, 
and approximately an equal amount of anthracite coal, 
resulting in demurrage charges for the month of March, 
1919, on the basis of $2 per car, or about $20,000 per day. 

“That by reason of the conditions above described ship- 
pers of coal have been faced with a situation in New York 
harbor which they were and are powerless to control, and 
thereby the hardships and unjust discriminations resulting 
and which naturally would result under normal conditions 
from the imposition of the unreasonable and unjust de 
murrage rules and charges at present enforced at New 
York and the other so-called tidewater ports have been 
enhanced and aggravated.” 


NORTH IOWA FILES COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The North Iowa Traffic Association, composed of com- 
mercial organizations in northern Iowa, in No. 10956, the 
defendants being the Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al. 
and Director-General Hines, attacks class rates from and 
to points in Official Classification territory and points in 
northern Iowa. 

Traffic to or from points in northern Iowa, the complaint 
sets forth, moves across the Mississippi river at North Me- 
Gregor (la.), which, it is contended, should be grouped 
with the other Mississippi River crossings under the sys- 
tem of proportional rates established by the Commission 
for interior Iowa. If North McGregor were so grouped, the 
complainant avers, Mason City would be entitled to a rate 
of $1.61% from New York on first-class traffic, whereas 
Mason City merchants and shippers now pay $1.76% per 
hundred pounds. 

The northern series of counties tributary to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad across the state east and 
west, it is averred, constitute the only portion of Iowa that 
fails to be given the treatment accorded to the balance of 
the state. Among the examples cited of the alleged in- 
justice of the present rates are the following: : 

“Mason City is approximately 117 miles from the Missis- 
sippi River, and Allison (lIa.), immediately to the south, 
inclining to the east of Mason City, is distant 123 miles 
from the river. While Mason City pays $1.76% on first: 
class merchandise from New York, Allison pays $1.66%. 
In the southern part of the state Centerville is 106 miles 
from the river. Mason City pays $1.76%, while Centerville 
pays $1.61%4 on first-class merchandise from New York.” 

It is averred further that, concerning the justice of con 
sidering North McGregor a Mississippi River crossing, 
Mississippi River crossings from Dubuque to St. Louis are 
grouped together, the distances from New York City, as 
taken from 46 I. C. C. 49, Interior Iowa Cases, running 
from 1,046 to 1,144 miles, and that North McGregor 1s 
1,147 miles from New York. 

Commodities handled by the complainants, it is averred, 
are sold on a very narrow margin and their competitors at 
interior Iowa points, Chicago and other Illinois points, 
the Mississippi river, in St. Paul and other Minnesota 
cities, have an undue preference and advantage over these 
northern Iowa cities. 

The Commission is asked to establish and put in force 
in lieu of rates and charges complained of such other maxi- 
mum rates and charges as the Commission may deem reas 
onable, just and non-discriminatory. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


N ew Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


‘ 
HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


John S. Cravens, chairman of the Highways Transport 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, in an ad- 
dress to the convention at Philadelphia of the National As- 
sociation of Motor Truck Sales Managers, discussed the 
work of the committee and its relation to the motor indus- 
try. “I firmly believe that the development of road con- 
struction and the use of the motor truck is the next great 
national industrial development,” said he. 

“It has been the council’s policy not to undertake the 
study of engineering features of road construction, nor to 
enter too much into the detail of how the value of road 
construction and use is. to be realized. 

“The council also believes that the application of the use 
of the truck is something which should be properly left to 
the producers, for it is, in a real analysis, their business 
problem. 

“The Council of National Defense is not selling trucks— 
we try rather to sell ideas. But one of the purposes of the 
highways transport committee has been to educate the 
people as to the proper place of the motor vehicle as an 
agency of transport in order that it might seek and main- 
tain the place to which its usefulness entitles it. 


“The vehicle and the road must be demonstrated to be 
complements of each other and inseparable parts of a 
great agency of public service. Once the people thoroughly 
realize this, they will demand and have good roads when 
and where they will serve. We have felt that advocacy of 
road building as such would not have so good a reaction 
as —_— as to what the roads can really do for the 
people. 

“It is a fact, however, that the people are beginning to 
understand what roads mean—not as ameans of enjoyment 
nor as a convenience—but as a great factor in the economic 
growth of the country. They realize that poor roads mean 
restriction of the social as well as the commercial opportu- 
ities of life, and that good roads mean quicker transporta- 
tion, cheaper transportation, a saving of labor and the con- 
sequent opening of new channels of employment, broader 
and nearer markets, and that they are the avenues for a 
wider and better social relation. 


“It is being realized, moreover, that to no class does 
road improvement mean so much as it does to the farmer. 
Let the people-once understand that and we need have no 
fear concerning road construction. 


“No less important than road construction is provision 
for road maintenance. To build roads without adequate 
Provision for maintenance is an economic waste. 

_ “How is this to be brought about? Without particulariz- 
ing too far, it might be taken as a fair working basis that 
in the future the maintenance charge should be imposed 
upon the traffic and the capital expense involved in the con- 
struction should be extinguished by taxation. If at the end 
of the retirement period our roads were still good, we 
would have gained that much; and if they were not, we 
Pa at least have free credit with which we might build 

“There is another feature of our work that is of interest 
to you who are concerned with the future of the motor 
truck. It is the declared policy of the United States Rail- 
Toad Administration greatly to curtail the construction of 
Spur or feeder lines. This at once opens possibilities to 
the motor truck, for the demand for transportation is con- 
stantly growing. Some of the railroad authorities openly 
advocate the establishment of country truck lines, espe- 
cially those running at right angles to the main rail routes, 
= I believe this entente could be fostered to the mutual 
enefit of both parties. 


“ 
Some have even invoked the aid of ourselves and our 


state committees in a study of the short haul problem, in 


order that relations of both rail and truck thereto might be 
better understood, and the economic field of usefulness of 
each be better determined. 

“We have also endeavored to codify all we learn on this 
great subject, to co-ordinate the efforts of different bodies 
all working to the same purpose, and to act as a clearing 
house in which may center the knowledge of the activities 
of various state highway departments which may again be 
disseminated in order that all may receive the benefit of 
that which is developed by one. 

“T am happy to state that under the authority of the 


’ council the committee is to be continued and is now com- 


posed of representatives of those federal departments most 
closely connected with road use and road construction— 
the Post Office Department, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce. J. I. Blakeslee, Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General; J. M. Goodell, Consulting 
Engineer of the Bureau of Roads; J. H. Collins of the Bu- 
reau of Markets; Dr. Roy S. MacElwee, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; G. B. 
Clarkson, Director of the Council of National Defense, and 
myself as chairman, constitute the committee. 

“This composition is a warrant that the committee has 
the co-operation and support of the government depart- 
ments named, and, I think, as constituted, it is singularly 
well chosen for the work of the post-war period and I be- 
lieve its labors will be broader and more useful even than 
heretofore.” 


MARKING OF PACKAGE FREIGHT 


F. W. Smith, member of the Official Classification Com- 
mittee, makes the following report to Chairman Collyer: 

“For your information would state that from January 17 
to March 29 I have visited 122 stations, addressing the 
forces on better packages, better marking and interpreta- 
tion of Official Classification rules. The attendance num- 
bered 6,897 freight station employes, representing 257 
agencies. 

“The interest shown by those I have addressed is gratify- 
ing and where I have had a chance to talk with shippers 
there seems to be the same spirit of co-operation. I find 
that some of the lines are deeply interested in loss and 
damage prevention and are building up splendid organiza- 
tions. Many of the lines called in to our meetings their 
representatives of nearby agencies in order that they might 
hear the message. The same is true of loss and damage 
district committee meetings that I have addressed. 

“It is most surprising to find that there are few receiv- 
ing clerks or foremen who are aware that there is such a 
book published as a classification and they are necessarily . 
ignorant as to the enforcement of its provisions. There- 
fore, it has been my policy to point out to them some of the 
rules which govern the acceptance of freight for transpor- 
tation. I feel convinced that if these men were supplied 
with copies of the classification, they would study it, as 
they appear to be men above ordinary intelligence. 

“The consensus of opinion among agents seems to be that 
the intensive loading of way cars has resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in loss and damage claims. 

“The practice in force at some freight stations giving re- 
ceipts during the closing hour of the day for packages they 
have not seen, owing to the rush, seems to be a bad one. 

“Our rules provide that tags must be made of metal,. 
leather, cloth, sulphite fiber or rope stock tagboard. I find 
it to be almost universal that where railroad companies 
supply tags for use by shippers the tags are of an in- 
ferior grade, usually made of cooked wood pulp. In view of 
the fact that we will not permit shippers to use such tags, 
I strongly urge that the carriers use a better tag and one 
which will conform to the rule, It is embarrassing when 
the carriers supply tags to a shipper to have receiving 
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jes decline to accept them because of the inferior qual- 
ty. 

“At some stations where billing is paid for on piece work 
basis clerks are very apt to leave off part of the classifica- 
tion description, which we are trying so hard to have ship- 
pers use, and this frequently results in application of im- 
proper rates. 

“It is the usual practice of wholesale grocers not to give 
sufficient information on shipping receipt for correct rate 
to be applied on canned vegetables, etc., and I have, there- 
fore, in conformity with Rule 2-A, instructed billing clerks, 
in the absence of specific information, to protect the rail- 
roads’ revenues by billing at the highest rate. For in- 
stance, shippers tender ‘one box canned pineapple,’ billing 
clerks use the rate applicable for such shipments ‘in metal’ 
instead of ‘in glass.’ If the practice of using the highest 
rate is applied, it will not be very long before shippers will 
give us sufficient information on shipping order for us to 
correctly bill such shipments. 

“Altogether, I am gratified at the apparent interest of all 
and from the reports received at this office of insecure and 
improperly marked packages being refused it is apparent 
that the message has been understood. We have received 
1,011 reports, covering 9,263 packages turned back to ship- 
pers, and reports continue to arrive in great quantities.” 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


(By R. E. Fulton) 


The problem of good roads is only one part of a bigger 
problem—transportation. It is necessary to state this ob- 
vious fact for the simple reason that the obvious is usually 
the last thing we see. The other half of the problem is 
vehicles, plus their motive power. 

Good transportation has resolved itself into two things— 
good roads and motor trucks. A favorable sign of the 
times is the growing recognition on the part of good roads 
advocates that good roads exist for the use of better trans- 
portation media—the motor truck and the automobile. 

The motor truck is not only replacing horse transporta- 
tion, but in many cases it is supplanting railroads. The 
motor truck is the solution of the modern transportation 
problem. 

In addition to the unlimited use of motor trucks for 
delivery purposes, they are substituting for railroads where 
the railroads themselves are using them to replace spurs, 
which are a source of expense and difficulty. Also in inter- 
city shipments large truck companies operate transporta- 
tion service for merchandise, supplies, etc. 

An idea of the extent of this form of transportation 
which is calling for better roads and the best motor trucks 
is given by the example of Callan Brothers of New York, 
who operate a motor truck transportation system within 
a radius of 400 miles of New York City. They have a fleet 
of over forty 7%-ton trucks. They have closely connected 
their service with the Erie Barge Canal, which runs from 
Buffalo on Lake Erie across the state of New York, joining 
the Hudson River at Troy, a distance of 387 miles. 

Callan Brothers have linked their eight large warehouses, 
with a storage capacity of 900,000 square feet, and their 
motor truck service with the terminals of the canal in New 
York City and important upstate trans-shipment points 
along the canal. The Harlem River Ship Canal is eight 
miles long. Callan Brothers unload freight direct from 
. the canal barges at their warehouses alongside their yard 
for shipment by their large fleet of motor trucks and de- 
livery direct to consignees or to Callan Brothers’ ware- 
houses to be held for future delivery in New England, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, or other seaboard states 
or to trans-Atlantic piers in New York City. 

These motor truck transport systems are the outcome of 
the inability of the railroads to handle the great quantities 
of freight which have congested railway traffic in all parts 
of the country. This condition is responsible for the dis- 
covery of the real value of the motor truck as a transporta- 
tion medium. Motor trucks were used in connecting the 
broken lines of railroad shipping and are replacing the 
use of local freight trains on “short hauls” to a consider- 
able extent, thereby releasing freight cars for the more es- 
sential shipments on longer hauls. 

Shipping freight by motor trucks means less handling, 
less damage and safer delivery. It eliminates at least five 
handlings of goods as shipped by railroad: first—from 
factory or warehouse to freight station; second—loading 
from freight station or truck to cars; third—unloading at 
destination from ‘ars to trucks or freight station; fourth— 
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unloading from trucks to stores, factories or ware houses: 
and fifth—handling in case the goods are removed from 
the car to freight station and held until the consignee 
sends a motor truck to remove them. 

Distances considered practical for motor truck trans. 
portation are held by various authorities to average from 
100 to 300 miles. In special instances trips of 400 miles 
have been made. An exceptional demonstration of long 
distance hauling is the fleet of motor trucks which the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company operates between Akron, 
Ohio, and Boston for the shipment of fabrics and rubber 
supplies. These machines m&ake the round trip of approxi. 
mately 1,560 miles in from six to nine days, depending on 
the weather and road conditions. They are driven between 
terminals with no stops other than for meals and supplies, 
Each truck is manned with two drivers, one of whom ¢rives 
while the other sleeps. 

The establishing of long distance motor truck service 
during the emergency of the war is undoubtedly the fore 
runner of a continuation of such service on an even larger 
scale in the era of peace. The service is demonstrating to 
manufacturers and merchants that motor truck transporta. 
tion is the only way to escape delays caused by slow mov- 
ing local railroad freight trains and the loss of time that 
had frequently been experienced even before the railroad 
freight congestion became so acute. 

Department stores in New York City and Philadelphia 
are extensively patronizing long distance motor truck 
freight service. This method of transportation insures 
prompt receipt of goods. 


The products carried by motor trucks have hardly any 
limitations. Recently several tons of finished leather, val- 
ued at $40,000, were shipped by motor truck from Phila 
delphia to New York over night. Railroad service at the 
same time would have required from four to seven days, 
Machinery manufacturers and cotton and woolen mills in 
New England cannot well afford to await the arrival of 
slow incoming freight, so they have their raw materials 
delivered to them by motor trucks in express time. Heavy 
machinery is delivered direct from shops and foundries in 
Connecticut to factories in New York City. Wholesale 
grocers deliver in Washington from warehouses in Balti- 
more. Tons of high explosives that railroads refuse to 
carry are delivered by motor trucks with but one handling 
after they leave the chemical works. And so on “ad in- 
finitum.” 

Farmers, too, are turning to motor truck transportation. 
Thousands of them are now served by motor truck express 
lines, without which they would hardly be able to ship milk 
or farm produce.. This service has enabled them materially 
to increase their production, with a certainty of reaching 
the market. In Maryland there are twenty such lines car 
rying supplies into Baltimore and Washington. They have 
a daily capacity of 115,690 ton-miles and haul more than 
500 tons a day into these markets and take back an equal 
amount of merchandise to farmers and country merchants. 
The United States Food Administration states that one 
man with a truck can haul as much farm produce as three 
men with wagons and cover three times the distance. 

All of this emphasizes in a general way the conditions 
that have obtained in railroad transportation and explains 
why industrial and commercial interests are turning more 
and more from what had been considered “short hauls” to 
the use of motor trucks for transportation. Business mel 
first turned to motor truck service to meet an emergency; 
now they are turning to it to insure against interruptions 
and delays in carrying on their operations. 

When counterbalanced by their capacity and more er 
tended distance of travel, the upkeep of motor trucks has 
proved to be less expensive than the maintenance of horses. 
One of the big trucks of the Callan fleet has been in the 
service for four years, and it has never had its engine 
taken down for a general overhauling. It is still in com 
mission, carrying its rated capacity load every day. 

The following is a schedule of the distances and time 


made by Callan Brothers’ 714-ton trucks: 
Hours 


Miles Per Trip 
New York to Philadeiphia............0ceccs000 100 12 
Te Te Be Be koko kbc eve ccsccscssceves 188 : 
BNE? WOE OO TIO, BR occ cccccccccccccessecses 172 - 
New York to Waterbury, Conn............eee0- 95 e 
New York to New Haven, Conn.............e+0% 77 § 
New York to Bridgeport, Conn..............06. 58 16 
New York to Hartford, Conn......ccsccccccecss 113 18 
New York to Springfield, Mass...........ce..+- 139 03 
New York to Worcester, Mass.........seeeeees 190 
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The foregoing gives a practical insight into the trans- 
portation methods of the immediate future. Motor truck 
transportation has come to stay. The problem now is to 
perfect and develop it. : ; 

Engineers who for years have been engaged in the build- 
ing of better roads are now including in their efforts the 
problem of better motor transportation. They realize that 
good roads are but a means to an end—efficient transporta- 
tion, the getting of things from where they are to where 
they are needed in the best, quickest and most economical 

ner. 

mvithin a range of 50 to 100 miles the motor truck is 
today easily a competitor on better than even terms with 
the railroads. All that is needed to widen the limits of 
this zone is the building of smooth, hard-surfaced high- 
ways of adequate strength. Government recognition has 
heen taken of this fact, and a new government department 
is to be born out of the stress of the great war. Its pur- 
pose will be to create a country-wide system of roads that 
can be used in winter as well as summer. This has the 
double strategical value of a strictly military measure and 
of relieving railroads. It is now proposed that topograph- 
jal maps be prepared showing our present loosely con- 
structed and unsystematic highways. With these as a 
basis, a Plan will be made of an interlocking system of 
roads, upon which the products of the nation may be 
moved from coast to coast, and from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf of Mexico. New and sounder types of roads 
than heretofore will have to’ be constructed, having as the 
first consideration the greatly increased wear and tear of 
heavy trucks. Even the best of our existing highways 
are not calculated to withstand continuous traction of 
heavy duty trucks. 

The best engineering brains of the world thrashed out 
the problem of good construction behind the battle lines in 
Belgium, France and Italy. An approach to its solution 
was made when the engineering division of the French 
army “metaled” the roads behind Verdun in such speedy 
fashion that heavy tractors, top heavy with men, muni- 
tions and supplies of all kinds, were enabled to pound 
over those roads day and night, thus giving the Hun a 
blow that lead to his defeat. This lesson of Verdun has 
awakened highway engineers to the possibilities of auto 
truck transportation in times of peace as well as war. 


The problem of transportation will be solved by good 
roads engineers and motor truck engineers working in co- 
operation to achieve the desired end. 


COLLECTION OF DEMURRAGE 


Regional Director Smith has sent the following to rail- 
road managers: 

‘It is stated that there is an extraordinary amount of 
outstanding demurrage, much of it having arisen incident 
to the handling of government freight, due to the rail- 
roads not strictly observing the requirements of the de- 
nurrage tariffs. 


‘It should be understood that demurrage, whether accru- 
ing on government freight or other freight, must be col- 
lected strictly in accordance with the published tariffs. 

“Will you please advise me as of the last date for which 
the information is available the amount of outstanding or 
uncollected demurrage divided: (a) War Department 
freight, (b) other government freight, (c) all other freight. 

“In this connection we are advised that incident to the 
holding back of cars of War Department overseas material, 
considerable demurrage accrued and difficulty is being 
het in collecting such charges; the difficulty in arranging 
payment of these bills is an incident of the requirements 
that the officer responsible for the charge certified to the 
accuracy of the same, which, under the methods of the War 
Department, is somewhat difficult. The instructions in 
question emanated at Washington and none of the officers 
of the War Department who were on the ground where 
‘ars were held are in a position to accept responsibility 
and consequently approve Dills. 

“Will you please arrange to send to me as early as pos- 
sible bills covering all such unpaid demurrage for submis- 
Sion to the War Department.” 


COMMISSION ORDER 


The Commission has dismissed without prejudice No. 
10383, Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. vs. Northern Pa- 


tifie Hines et al., and No. 10493, same against same. 
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RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The hearing of testimony in the railway mail pay case 
in which the Interstate Commerce Commission will de- 
termine the amount of compensation the Post Office De- 
partment shall pay the railroads for the transportation 
of mail and on what basis the pay shall be determined 
was expected to be concluded this week before Examiner 
George N. Brown. The case involves one of the most 
comprehensive statistical studies ever made on railroad 
This was the third hearing in the case, other hear- 
ings having been held before Examiner Brown in Novem- 
ber, 1918, and January, 1919. This last hearing has been 
in progress for the last two weeks. 

Briefly, the position of the railroads is that they have 
been carrying the mail for less than cost and that the 
application of the space basis of pay, which does not take 
into account the weight of the mails carried, is improper 
and unfair to the railroads. The railroads have presented 
a plan for compensation which calls for the determination 
of pay on weight with payment on a space basis for dis- 
tributing facilities required in railway mail cars. ; 

The Postmaster-General is contending for the permanent 
establishment of the space basis of pay, with slight modifi- 
cations. The Post Office Department presented a separate 
analysis of the cost study and takes the position that its 
analysis shows that the compensation to the railroads has 
been adequate. 

The history of the proceeding dates back to July, 1916, 
when Congress passed an act which gave to the Post- 
master-General authority to put into effect the space basis 
on such roads as he might select. On Nov. 1, 1916, he 
made this basis effective on practically all the railroads 
in the country, and it was agreed that a statistical study 
of the effect of the system should be made on all railroads 
for the month of April, 1917, the act of Congress providing 
that on the compilation of the figures resulting from this 
study, the Interstate Commerce Commission should de- 
termine the compensation which the railroads should re- 
ceive and whether the space basis should be continued 
in effect. Prior to the passage of this act there had been 
considerable controversy between the railroads and the 
Post Office Department on the question of the space basis 
which had been advocated by the department, and after 
several committees and special commissions of Congress 
had wrestled with the problem it was finally given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate and 
decide. 

The case is an important one for the Commission to de- 
termine because of the large revenue involved. The rail- 
roads claim that since 1900 the increase in the mail pay 
has not been in keeping with the increase in volume of 
traffic as in other classes of traffic and that the mail pay 
now is less than in 1915 and 15 per cent less than in 1917, 
notwithstanding a large increase in the volume of mail 
carried and in operating expenses. 

At present the government is paying at the rate of 
$53,000,000 a year for the transportation of the mails. 
The carriers claim that for the period prior to Jan. 1, 
1918, as developed by statistical cost study, they should 
have been paid $85,000,000 a year. Since that time op- 
erating expenses have increased 30 per cent, chiefly in the 
form of wages, it is contended by the railroads, and that 
therefore the basic rates proposed prior to Jan. 1, 1918, 
will have to be increased 30 per cent, to make the return 
of the railroads equal to what the plan as formulated was 
intended to bring in. In round ‘figures, therefore, the 
railroads contend that the government should pay them 
$120,000,000 a year for carrying the mails. Any sum less 
than that, they contend, will be the result of rates less 
than the standard set by the act to regulate commerce, 
namely, that they must be just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory. 

One purpose of the statistical study was to determine 
the amount of space which the railroads actually had to 
furnish to comply with the authorizations of the Postmas- 
ter-General, and the railroads contend that this study 
shows that they are compelled to furnish more than 30 
per cent of “dead space” for which they get no pay, and 
that since the space basis went into effect, the Postmaster- 
General has steadily reduced the authorized space for 
which he pays and has thereby cut the compensation to 
the railroads by approximately $10,000,000 a year. The 
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railroads contend they have been able to make but a 
slight saving in car mileage and that, through the space 
system, the Postmaster-General has been able to make 
them carry a constantly increasing volume of mail at a 
steadily diminishing revenue. 

The railroads introduced freight traffic statistics to show 
that they receive less for carrying the mails to-day than 
for merchandise traffic by freight and that the Postmaster- 
General is now shipping such articles as post cards and 
stamped envelopes by mail on passenger trains at much 
lower rates than the Interstate Commerce Commission 
declared should be paid for transporting them by freight 
in carload quantities. The railroads further contend that 


the increasing volume of parcel post matter, which now 
constitutes more than 50 per cent of all mail matter, is 
being diverted from freight and express traffic and that 


they are receiving much less money for transporting this 
matter for the Post Office Department than they did when 
it moved by freight or express. 

D. M. Goodwyn, freight traffic manager of the Louisville 
& Nashville, testified that for the operation of a mail car 
between Cincinnati and Atlanta, the railroad company re- 
ceived $106.73, while the average earnings per car from 
less-than-carload merchandise between the same points for 
a representative period were $233.62. He testified to simi- 
lar comparisons between revenue of southern carriers 
from freight and mail traffic. 

L. C. Mahoney, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, testified that on mail stor- 
age routes throughout the Western Classification territory 
there is an average revenue of $183.26 per 36-foot freight 
car on merchandise traffic under the present freight rates, 
while the average revenue per 60-foot storage mail car 
in passenger trains is $149.42. 

P. S. Sprague, of the Pennsylvinia Lines, testified that 
average earnings per car mile on merchandise cars loaded 
by the Pennsylvania system out of New York, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh for a representative period were 28.93 
cents, as against a payment of 21 cents per car mile for 
the transportation of the mail. 

In 1917, as a result of the Post Office Department’s re- 
quest for third class rating, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fixed first-class on postal cards and stamped en- 
velopes in carloads for freight movement. These articles 
are manufactured in large quantities at Dayton, O. 

D. T. Lawrence, of the Official Classification Committee, 
testified that this traffic formerly moved from Dayton to 
New England by freight under the rates specified, but that 
with the establishment of the present rates of mail pay, 
this traffic has been diverted to the mail service and 
moved in passenger trains, paying to the carriers $190.58 
per car from Dayton to Boston, as compared with per car 
earnings of $355.75 for movement by freight prior to the 
25 per cent advance in freight rates. 

The railroads presented a study of a movement of parcel 
post from Chicago to destinations in all parts of the 
United States to show that the railroad revenue from 3 
feet of space on this traffic for an average haul of 426 
miles averages $5.11, while if the same articles had moved 
as a single shipment by freight under the present rates, 
the railroads would have received an average of $9.12, or 
if they had moved as one shipment by express, the rail- 
roads’ portion of the charges would have been $10.30. 

After developing the cost study and the relation be- 
tween revenue per ton mile from freight traffic as con- 
trasted with that received for the handling of less than 
carload merchandise and from express, the railroads pre- 
sented a complete plan and scale of rates for the adjust- 
ment of the mail pay. 

The underlying principle of this plan, according to the 
railroads, is that pay for the weight of mail carried should 
be adjusted with relation to the revenue received for the 
carriage of analogous articles by express or freight, with 
appropriate allowance for difference in service, and that 
the pay for the Railway Post Office facilities provided on 
trains should be adjusted with relation to the average car 
mile earnings for passenger train service. It is the con- 
tention of the railroads that if this basis of pay should 
be adopted by the Commission, the rates of pay can be 
readily adjusted from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. 

The carriers’ plan for railway mail pay is as follows: 


(The rates proposed herein are submitted as basic rates 
predicated on conditions prior to January 1, 1918, and should 
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be increased 30 per cent to absorb subsequent increase jp 
cost of operation.) 

The transportation of the mail to be paid for on the fo. 
lowing basis: 
Rates for Weight Carried 

The rates for all routes of all classes shall be as follows: 

Forty-five cents per mile per ton for the first hundred ton 
miles per mile of railroad per annum on each mail rouie, ang 
5%c for each additional ton mile for each route. 
Service Rate for Closed Pouch Service 

On short line railroads or branch trains of other railroads, 


and on other trains of other railroads not above designateq 
where there are no postal clerks on the train and the mails 


. are carried in the baggage car handled exclusively by the 


baggageman, with record thereof at local stations, and the 
handling does not partake of the character of compact load- 
ing, as with storage mail for stowing in the baggage cars, an 
additional service rate of 3c per train mile shall be paid. 


Method of Weighing 


All weights to be taken for a period of 35 consecutive days 
beginning with the second Tuesday in September of each year. 
or at such other representative period as may be prescribed, 
and a daily average for that period to be ascertained by the 
following method; readjustment of pay upon the rates pre. 
scribed to be made by the Postmaster General retroactively 
from July 1st of each year. 

All weights to be taken at railroad stations by railroad em- 
ployes where practicable; where their duties render it im- 
practicable and the work of weighing shall require additional 
force, they shall be employed and paid by the railroad com- 
pany after agreement has been reached between the Post 
Office Department and the railroad company as to the num- 
ber of such employes necessary for that purpose. 

The railroads to furnish trucks and scales at their expense, 

The Post Office Department during the weighing shall have 
access to and supervision of the actual weighing under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Postmaster General, 

The Postmaster General shall prescribe and furnish the 
forms upon which the weights shall be reported, and he shall 
make the necessary tabulations and computations and an- 
memes the average weights upon which payment shall be 
made. 

The railroad companies may be furnished with duplicate re- 
ports by their employes, and shall be furnished with tabulated 
statements of the weights as computed by the Post Office 
Department. 

Rates for Distributing Facilities 

The linear feet of distributing facilities in postal cars and 
apartment cars, as now constructed under Post Office Depart- 
ment standards, shall be paid for at the following rates: 





Distributing Facilities— 

35-37 ft 17.8c per car mile, provided in . car 
per car mile, provided in . car 
per car mile, provided in . car 
per car mile, provided in . car 
per car mile, provided in . car 
per car mile, provided in - car 
per car mile, provided in . car 


Space for distributing facilities, according to the rate scale 
prescribed, shall be paid for over the necessary operating run 
of car computed on a round trip basis, according to the maxi- 
mum needed by the Post Office Department for distribution on 
such car run. 

The foregoing rates are for railroad transportation service 
only, and do not include messenger or cartage service to and 
from post offices or to and from other railroad _stations. 

A differential of 334%, per cent should be added for the New 
England: lines, including Long Island, on account of higher 
operating cost. 


The position of the Post Office Department, as outlined 
at the hearing, is that under the space system the com- 
pensation to the railroads is adequate and that this sys- 
tem makes the service more responsive to the Department 
and enables it to make material savings through the re 
duction of authorized space. It is further the contention 
of the Post Office Department that in the determination 
of cost only a small part of the “dead” and unoccupied 
space should be considered as a charge against the mail 
traffic, but that it should be charged to the passenger 
service. The carriage of mails, the Post Office Depart 
ment apparently holds, is incidental to the passenger 
service. 

Joseph Stewart, special assistant to the Postmaster Gel- 
eral, who is conducting the government’s side of the case, 
said that before the end of this hearing the Post Office 
Department would present a plan for revision of the pres 
ent space system. In the course of the hearing it was 
suggested by the Department that the Commission should 
give it wider latitude in reducing authorizations in transit, 
so that whenever a load in a mail car diminished en route 
it might make reductions in the authorization by one foot 
at a time, and it could thereby reduce its expense for 
transportation. On this point the railroads have sug 
gested that a mail car made partly empty between di- 
vision points is of no use in their business. 

The carriers are represented by the following attorneys: 
Fred H. Wood, chairman of the committee of attorneys 
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Southern Pacific; Kenneth F. Burgess, Burlington; Clyde 
prown, New York Central; H. W. Bikle, Pennsylvania; A. 
H. Elder, Central New Jersey; C. B. Northrup, Southern; 
A. P. Russell, New York, New Haven & Hartford; W. H. 
Cole, Boston & Maine; Clarence Oddy, western short line 
roads, and S. S. Ashbaugh, Short Line Railroad Associa- 


tion. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Toledo Transportation Club will hold its annual 
meeting May 3. The ballot is as follows: For president, 
Charles E. Wallington, Fred A. Watkins. For first vice- 
president, R. E. Connelly, Lester Howard. For second 
vice-president, “Sandy” Houston, H. E. Dean. For treas- 
uer, J. J. Lynch, F. D. Bondy. For secretary, L. H. 
Baughman, A. W. Billington. For member of executive 
committee (long term, two years; vote for three), H. S. 
Bradley, L. G. Macomber, E. A. Cassidy, Jos. Goldbaum, 
H. 0. Smith, C. J. Sweeney, H. B. Pelton, W. J. Chisholm, 
R. J. Allyn. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will give a farewell lunch- 
eon Tuesday, May 6, in the ballroom, Hotel La Salle, for 
William Gourlay, general agent, American Railway Ex- 
press Company, and one of the vice-presidents of the club. 
He is leaving to become manager of the American Ex- 
press Company, London, England. 


The first dinner of the Industrial Traffic Club of Buf- 
fao was held Tuesday evening, April 22, at the Hotel 
Statler. Luther M. Walter was the speaker of the even- 
ing. He talked of the importance of the traffic man to 
his firm. He touched also on general transportation con- 
ditions and asserted that government operation of rail- 
roads could not be successful because there was no com- 
petition, as is the case under private operation, where 
rates to given points over different roads are the same. 
Samuel B. Botsford, president of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, and Charles M. Heald, commissioner of finance, 
city of Buffalo, were the other speakers. 


SHIPPERS ON COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Further selections of shippers’ representatives to serve on 
freight traffic committees have been announced by George 
T. Atkins Jr., assistant director of the division of public 
service, as follows: 

G. S. Maxwell, traffic manager for the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Dallas, to be a member of the Western District 
Committee at Chicago; F. E. Williamson, traffic manager 
for the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, to be a member of 
the Western Freight Traffic Committee at Chicago; John S. 
Willis of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce to be a 
member of the district committee at San Francisco. 


IGNORING FREIGHT BILL ERRORS 


Director Prouty’s Accounting Circular No. 87 says: 

“In the course of collecting freight charges from shippers 
or consignees and adjusting disputed items to a correct 
basis many small errors occur which in the aggregate are 
hot substantial, but the correction of which are both costly 
and annoying to the railroad and some of its patrons. 


“In order that these petty differences may quickly be 
disposed of, carriers federally operated may enter into 
agreements with shippers or receivers of freight to ignore 
undercharges or overcharges of 10 cents or less on each 
shipment detected after freight bills therefor have been 
rendered. If patrons require the settlement of all under- 
charges or overcharges of 10 cents or less, all such differ- 
ences must be settled with them. 


“Care should be exercised to see that differences of this 
character are not intentionally created so as to result in 
a advantage to any interested person or concern. 

“It is expected that the obvious benefits of the plan will 
‘ommend it to all concerned, and that no difficulty will be 
*xperienced in making it effective.” 


Samples of the Daily Traffic World may be had 
for the asking. 
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| Personal Notes si 


William Heyman, who, since Jan. 1, 1919, has been 

traffic manager of the Consolidated Steel Corporation, New 

York, in charge of inland 

and ocean transportation, 

started his railroad 

career in St. Louis, Mo., 

with the Wabash Rail- 

road, as messenger. 

Later he took a place as 

bill of lading clerk for 

the Commercial Express. 

In 1887 he went with the 

Erie Despatch, advancing 

to contracting agent. He 

took a position in 1896 

as agent of the Lacka- 

wanna Line. He was 

appointed foreign freight 

agent of the Lacka- 

wanna Railroad, New 

York City, Sept. 1, 1908. 

In December, 1917, on 

the formation of the 

freight traffic committee 

for the handling of the 

heavy volume of export 

traffic during the war, he was furloughed by the Lacka- 

wanna Railroad to serve on this committee and was in 

charge of issuing all permits via the port of New York, 

covering overseas freight and coastwise traffic. Dec. 1, 

1918, at the request of C. E. Spens, he was made assistant 

manager inland traffic, U. S. Food Administration, New 

York, having supervision of all permits for the movement 

of grain and grain products through all north and south 

Atlantic and Gulf ports. On the formation of the Foreign 

Commerce Club of New York several years ago, he was 
elected its first president. 


Owing to the resignation of C. E. Perkins as chairman 
of the St. Louis Western District Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee, J. E. Johanson has been appointed chairman. W. 
A. Rambach has been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee. 


Ed. P. Byars of Fort Worth, Tex., has recently added 
two new positions to his list, having been made commerce 
counsel for the new. 

Texas Petroleum Refin- 
ers’ Association and 
manager of the traffic 
and transportation de- 
partment of the West 
Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Byars was 
born Aug. 5, 1881, at 
Oakwoods, Tex. He be- 
gan railroading at four- 
teeen as a gate watch- 
man for the I. & G. N. 
and H. & T. C. railroads 
at $25 a month. He 
then became sucessively 
telegraph operator, sta- 
tion agent, train dis- 
patcher, rate clerk, chief 
clerk, soliciting freight 
agent and commercial 
agent, resigning from the 
T. & P. in the latter ca- 
pacity to become chief 
clerk for the Fort Worth Freight Bureau in 1907. He 
represents the Texas Brick Manufacturers’ Association; 
is traffic manager, Fort Worth Freight Bureau and Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce; secretary-treasurer, Fort 
Worth Jobbers’ & Manufacturers’ League; secretary-treas- 
urer, Texas Wholesale Fruit & Produce Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; secretary, Texas Industrial Traffic League; director 
in the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League; chairman 
of the classification committee of that league, and a mem- 
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ber of the classification committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. Mr. Byars has for some time been 
studying law in the Fort Worth School of Law, a diploma 
from which, under present Texas laws, carries with it 
admission to the Texas bar. 


The office of B. M. Flippin, traffic control manager, 
New York, has been moved from No. 141 to No. 39 Broad- 
way. 

G. B. Clifton, who has been office manager at Wash- 
ington for the Railroad Administration and, as such, prob- 
ably the busiest man in that organization, has resigned 
to become secretary and treasurer of the United Artists’ 
Corporation, of which Oscar Price is president and former 
Director-General McAdoo is general counsel. His resig- 
nation has been in contemplation for a long time, but it 
was not announced until May 1. It became effective at 
the end of the week. During the life of the Railroad’s 
War Board he was office manager for that organization’s 
office in Washington. Prior to that he was special rep- 
resentative of Vice-President A. W. Thompson of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore. 

B. C. Stevenson has been appointed federal manager 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad and the 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad, with headquarters 
at Toledo. 

E. F. Blomeyer is appointed federal manager of the Ann 
Arbor Railroad, with headquarters at Toledo. 

H. E. Whittenberger is appointed federal manager of the 
Grand Trunk Western Lines, with headquarters at De- 
troit. 

W. R. Flounders, Jr., has been appointed director inland 
traffic, British Ministry of Shipping, New York City. 

Frank C. Epperson, traffic manager for the Stewart 
Fruit Company, Los Angeles, Calif., for the last eight 
years, has resigned, effective June 1. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Traffic Bureau, after being with- 
out a traffic commissioner for several months, has em- 
ployed Harry F. Masman for that position. Mr. Masman 
began his railroad experience with the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation in the weighing and inspection bureau at Buffalo, 
N. Y. In 1907 he went with the Michigan Central Rail- 
road in the division freight office at Buffalo, N. Y., as 
correspondence and tariff clerk. Later he was appointed 
rate clerk and assistant chief clerk in the same’ office. 
In 1910 he was transferred to the tariff bureau in De- 
troit, as chief percentage clerk. From 1913 to 1916 he 
was with the Interstate Commerce Commission, as tariff 
clerk and rate clerk in the Division of Tariffs. While in 
Washington he took up the study of law, specializing in 
commerce matters, and on his graduation he became as- 
sociated with the law firm of Beaumont, Smith and Har- 
ris of Detroit. His connection with this firm brought him 
in close contact with the Michigan Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, especially where traffic matters were concerned. 
The latter organization has been active in taking up traffic 
questions of general importance. 

The jurisdiction of G. L. Peck, federal manager, is ex- 
tended over the Columbus Union Depot. 

J. F. Holden, traffic manager of the Midland Valley 
Railroad, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, and 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, announces the dp- 
pointment of the following general freight and passenger 
agents: Eugene Mock, Midland Valley Railroad, Musko- 
gee, Okla.; E. H. Shaufler, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad, Wichita, Kan.; C. E. Veatch, Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railroad, Harrison, Ark. He has also appointed 
the following division freight and passenger agents: 
Percy Talbot, Midland Valley Railroad, Tulsa, Okla.; J. R. 
Holcomb, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, San 
Angelo, Tex. The jurisdiction of R. R. Mitchell, general 
freight agent; S. G. Warner, general passenger agent; 
H. A. Weaver and J. R. Mills, assistant general freight 
agents; and F. D. Downie, general baggage agent, is with- 
drawn from the above lines. 


COMMISSION APPOINTS REFEREES 


The Commission, April 29, announced the appointment of 
a board of referees composed of Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman; J. J. Hickey, chief of bureau of inquiry, and At- 
torney-Examiner A. G. Hagerty, to determine just compen- 
sation to be allowed the Boston, Cape Cod & New York 
Canal Company. The company declined the compensation 
tendered for the use of its property by the Railroad Ad- 
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ministration and petitioned the Commission for settle 
provided in the federa} 


ment by a board of referees as 
control act. 


INCREASE TO TAP LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The supplemental order in the tap line case, technically 
known as I. and S. Docket No. 11, issued by the Com. 
mission April 26, amending a prior order issued July 29 
1914, makes an increase in allowances which trunk lines 
may make to tap lines on lumber and forest products of 
fifty cents per car where the allowance is stated on the 
per car basis and one-half cent per hundred pounds where 
the allowance is stated in that form. The increase js 
allowed on account of the advance in the cost of opera- 
tion, but it is not effective until June 1 next, almost one 
year after the trunk lines received their advances in rates 
under General Order No. 28. That part of the order per. 
taining to allowance and the payment thereof by the trunk 
lines is as follows: 

“It is ordered, That from and after June 1, 1919, the 
switching charges or divisions which may be paid to tap 
lines parties hereto by the trunk lines out of the rates 
on interstate shipments of lumber and forest products from 
points on said tap lines shall not exceed the following 
amounts, namely: For switching a distance of 1 mile 
or less from the junction, $2.50 per car; over 1 mile and 
up to 3 miles from the junction, $3.50 per car; on ship- 
ments from points over 3 miles and not more than § 
miles from the junction, 2 cents per 100 pounds; over 
6 miles and not more than 10 miles from the junction, 
2% cents per 100 pounds; over 10 miles and not more 
than 20 miles from the junction, 3 cents per 100 pounds; 
over 20 miles and not more than 30 miles from the june 
tion, 3% cents per 100 pounds; over 30 miles and not 
more than 40 miles from the junction, 4 cents per 100 
pounds; over 40 miles from the junction, 4 cents per 100 
pounds; provided, that these divisions are to be the net 
amounts that may be paid out of the trunk line rates from 
the junction, and when the rates from points on the tap 
lines are made by the addition of an arbitrary, the amount 
of such arbitrary shall accrue to the tap line. 

“It is further ordered, That the respective defendants 
herein shall file with the Commission on or before June 
1, 1919, copies of their division sheets with each of their 
respective tap line connections making effective the divi- 
sions authorized herein, which division sheets shall show 
the distances in miles from each station or shipping point 
to the junction with the issuing carrier, in addition to the 
amount of the divisions.” 


IRON AND STEEL DIFFERENTIALS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration has obtained a prompt re 
action to its blanketing export rates on iron and steel, 
for application through Pacific ports. It has caused Chi 
cago steel shippers to file a formal complaint against the 
abolition of the ten-cent differential. .The complaint was 
made in Docket No. 10595, Inland Steel Company et al. Vs. 
the Director-General and no other defendant. The other 
complainants are the Steel & Tube Company of America, 
Interstate Iron & Steel Company, Northwestern Barb Wire 
Company and Keystone Steel & Wire Company, the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. The complaint was filed by Borders, Walter 
& Burchmore and Colin C. H. Fyffe, the latter as attorney 
for the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Their material allegation is that by maintaining rates 
from Chicago for such export shipment of iron and steel 
articles which are not less, by 12.5 cents, than the rates 
exacted for export shipments from Pittsburgh, through Pa 
cific coast ports, Mr. Hines violates section 10 of the control 
act and the first three sections of the act to regulate 
commerce. 

In a statement of the history of the rate adjustment, the 
complainants direct attention to the fact that on exports 
through Atlantic ports the adjustment gives shippers from 
the Pittsburgh district an advantage of 18 cents, the do 
mestic rates of 27 and 45 cents being applied. The com 
plainants merely mention the fact, making no allegation 
against the rates via Atlantic ports being in violation of 
any law. The recital of history also shows that for maby 
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years prior to federal control there was a difference of ten 
cents in favor of Chicago shippers, in comparison with 
shippers paying the Pittsburgh rates, on exports via Pa- 
j orts. 

y be June 25 to July 1, 1918, during which time no 
export rates applied, Chicago had an advantage of 12.5 
cents. On July 1 export rates via Pacific ports were re- 
established and the 10-cent differential restored. That dif- 
ference in rates continued until April 21 of this year, when 
the blanketed rate of 60 cents from the east became oper- 
ative through Pacific ports, against which the complaint 
is filed. 

" It is averred in the complaint that a just and reasonable 
differential in export rates on iron and steel via Pacific 
ports would be not less than 12.5 cents, which was the 
amount in effect during the existence of the specially estab- 
lished rates authorized in Freight Rate Authority No. 1, 
issued before the rates in G. O. No. 28 became effective, but 
the rates in which did not become operative until July 1. 


The New Railroad Legislation 
CLARK ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Consisting of 

Testimony given by Hon. Edgar E. Clark (a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission) before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Introduction by Francis B. James (Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Trade and Commercial Law of the 
American Bar Association). 

Pomerene-Esch Bill. 

Alphabetical Index to Mr. Clark’s testimony. 

The Introduction covers 28 topics, including among 
others, mergers and consolidations; pooling; competition; 
war expense and Railroad Administration contracts; issue 
of securities; diversion of funds; adequate revenue; Fed- 
eral and State Commissions; reconstruction of Interstate 
Commerce Commission; utilization of waterways and 
weak roads. More than half of the Introduction is de- 
voted to ‘‘weak roads’? problem, including therein Mr. 
Warfield’s plan. Cloth binding. Price, $3.00 delivered. 
Ready for delivery May 10, 1919. Published and for sale by 


JOHN BYRNE & CO. 
715 14TH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Put an End to 
Shipping Losses 


You can do away with 
losses, delays, disputes, re- 
sulting from old-fashioned, 
illegible hand-marking of 
cases and packages by us- 
ing bold, plain, readable 
stencil-marking from sten- 
cils cut on 


The HEAL. Senne 


“The Machine That Safeguards Your Shipments” 
The IDEAL cuts paper stencils of your customers’ names and 
addresses, one each half-minute, each stencil good for hundreds 
of markings. Any one can do the work. The IDEAL is dura- 
€, €asy to operate and practically trouble-proof. Thousands in 
use by large and small concerns—all giving satisfaction. Every 
one guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TRIAL OFFER 

pe us send you our booklet, “Safeguarding Your Shipments,” 
ull particulars and sample stencils, free. Write us today. Get 
€ facts—proof—evidence—and our free demonstration offer. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
20 Ideal Block Belleville, Illinois 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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GRAIN PRODUCTS MINIMUM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Morris and Boyd, on behalf of non-controlled roads, have 
asked to be allowed to increase the minimum on grain 
products and by-products from the central region in the 
United States to Canadian destinations to 45,000 pounds. 
This higher minimum is not to apply to Sanstead, Quebec, 
or to points on the Boston & Maine, the Maine Central or 
the New York Central, taking Boston rates as published in 
individual line tariffs. The Administration will make this 
increase on controlled lines. 
of Canadian lines whose minima have recently been raised 
by the Canadian commissioners. 


REFRIGERATION RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Agent Glenn has filed a fifteenth section application for 
permission to make effective on non-controlled lines the re- 
frigeration rates stated in perishable freight tariff number 
1, from origins in the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee to 
American and Canadian destinations. The desire is to 
have uniformity between controlled and non-controlled 
roads. 


NEW CARS DELIVERED 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Traffic manager by manufacturing concern. Traf- 
fic work light, some traveling. Give full information as to 
experience, age, salary wanted and references. Address Lock 
Box 743, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager or clerk with growing 
concern. Wide experience in rates and I. C. C. procedure. 
thirty-three, married. Complete information as to ability and 
references on request. John Doe, care of Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position in traffic department of industrial con- 
cern by ex-army officer. Six years’ experience. M. H. P. 51 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


COST PLUS CONTRACTORS—Army officer, who KNOWS 
government traffic routine, will connect with commercial organi- 
zation as traffic manager, * as adviser in connection with 
Government contracts. Experienced, up-to-date executive with 
a successful record. Postoffice Box 1149, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—Young man who has had some railroad experi- 
ence in New England territory for assistant in traffic depart- 
ment large manufacturing concern. C. H., Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager industrial concern. 
Fourteen years’ railroad experience with rates, etc. S. S. J. 28. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager, industrial concern, 
Newark or New York preferred. Fourteen years’ railroad, one 
year industrial experience. Familiar with rates, claims, ete. 
B. O. N. 55, Traffic World, Chicago. 


_TRAFFIC MANAGER AND ATTORNEY with experience of 
eight years in ‘central freight and trunk line territories, two 
years in southeast, one year Pacific Coast, and ten years with 
Int. Com. Com., would locate with chamber of commerce or 
corporation; salary, $4,500. Address. Attorney, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 

WANTED—Copies of the March 1 and March 8, 
1919, issues of The Traffic World. Will pay 50 


cents each for them. The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, IIil. 


FOR SALE 
Three cars of extra nice number two Oak Ties, 
6x8—8’, and two cars of number one Oak Ties. L. 
E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffe 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced teo late te 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 6—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 
10451—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. ‘of 
Canada et al. 
May 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 
10477, Sub. No. 1—The Diamond Match Co. vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. 
10463—Alfred Gill, John A. Gill and Martin H. Gill, copartners 
trading under the firm name of Alfred Gill & Sons, vs. 
Walker D. Hines et al. 
ae i ee Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
65—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 
10468—Ic. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 
10482—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 


6—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Burnside: 
05 and Sub. No. 1—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. 
Hines, Louisville & Nashville R. R. et al. 


May 7—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Gerry: 
10514—South Bend Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Departures, as may exist in the rates complained of 
in this case, from the fourth section, will also be heard. 


May 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Burbank: 
10497—Roxana Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma vs. Walter D. 
Hines et al. 
10498—Roxana Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. Such portions of fourth section application 631 
as relate to charges on wrought iron pipe from Kansas 
points to Craford, Tex. 


May 7—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
10480—Kent & Rountree Dry Goods Co. et al. vs. 
D. Hines et al. 
May 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 
— W. S. George Pottery Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 
10513—American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. Houston & 
Brazos Valley Ry. et al. 
May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
6357, Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive, 16, 17, 19 and 20—Imperial 
Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern. 
6715, Sub. Nos. 1, 3 to 20 inclusive, and 23—F. C. Alsop & Co. 
vs. Northern Pacific. 
6794, Sub. Nos. 1 to 6 Inclusive—Northwestern Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern et al. 
6552, Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive—Lampert Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Great Northern et al. 
- —_, Nos. 1 and 2—Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
. et al. 
7281, Sub. No. 2—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
7281, Sub. Nos. 3 to 8 inclusive—Nortz Lumber Co. vs Great 
Northern et al. 
7498, Sub. Nos. 1 and 3—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Northern Pacific et al. 
8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
8119, Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 5 to 10 inclusive, 13, 14, 16 to 26 inclusive, 
28 to 30 inclusive, 32 to 41 inclusive—Federal Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern et al. 


a Oe ey Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 

10494—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 
10518—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 
10520—IE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 


May 8—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Burbank: 
10452, Sub. Nos. 1 and 3—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. Hines 


et al. 

10452, Sub. Nos. 4 and 5—Sinclair Gulf Pipe Line Co. vs. 
Hines et al. 

10452, Sub. Nos. 6 and 7—Sinclair Gulf Oil Co. vs. Hines et al. 

10452, Sub. No. 2—McMann Oil and Gas Co. vs. Hines et al. 

10452—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. Hines et al. 

May 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 

10433, 10472, 10473, 1050i—George C. Holt and Benjamin S. 
Odell, receivers of Actna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Walker 
D. Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 


May 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McFarland: 
8406 (Sub. Nos. 8 to 12 inc.)—National Tube Co. vs. The Lake 
Terminal R. R. Co. et al. 
8406 (Sub. Nos. 20 to 23 inc.)—Carnegie Steel Co. vs. The Lake 
Terminal R. R. Co. et al. 


May 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Burnside: 
10469—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. Director General and the 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 
10470—Cannon Manufacturing Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
oe 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
10432—E. A. Skilton vs. Hines et al. 
10488—Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Hines et al. 


May 9—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Pattison: 
10524—Heid Bros. vs. The El Paso & S. E. et al. 
May 9—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Mackley: 
10455—The Karchmer Iron and Metal Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. Portions of fourth section app. 692 of F. A. Leland. 
10502—Curtis, Booth & Bentley Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 
May 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
8875—D. C. Armstrong vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. et al. 
8876—L. T. Brandon vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
8875 —. No. 1)—D. G. Armstrong vs. N. Y. P. & N. R.-R. 
et al. 


Walker 


' 

8876 oe. No. 1)—Lycoming Timber and Lumber Co, ys, y 

> & N. R. R. et al. 
asi (Sub. No. 2)—The + seca Pine Timber Co., 

-F & N. RR. R. ot al. 
ones ‘con Worth, Tex.—Examiner Burbank: 

a Motor Co. of Texas vs. Walker 

et a 
May 10—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Burside: 
10508—Lookout Planing Mills vs. Hines et al. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE METHODS 


(Continued from page 918) 


Inc., yg 


D. Hines 


lication, that wishes to carry this information could 
do so with the maximum benefit to those who &. 
pend on it as a medium. As a matter of fact, we 
know of no other publications that carry this in- 
formation, except such as do so in a limited or local 
way. 

Moreover, many of the district committees are 
not even obeying the instructions of the directors 
of traffic and public service, which provide a form 
for notices of hearings containing the following in- 
formation taken from the docket itself: docket nun- 
ber, name of petitioner, relief requested, present 
rate, time of hearing. The illustration sent out a 
a sample was five lines long. These instructions 
were sent to the three general or regional commit- 
tees March 25 for transmission to the district com: 
mittees. Yet some of the district committees make 
no such abstracts or notices, but send only the et- 
tire docket. Some send abstracts days after the 
dockets have been sent—so late that in order to 
accomplish anything at all, use must be made of 
the dockets without waiting for the abstracts. Oth- 
ers make their abstracts too long and not in accort- 
ance with the form prescribed. Some show 10 
dates of hearing on the notices, even when dates 
have been set, as shown on the dockets received 
later. Now and then a date for hearing is set les 
than ten days in advance of the date of the docket 
—and no emergency noted. 

We are not speaking of this because it meats 
trouble for us—for we think any trouble warranted 
that will be the means of getting valuable inform 
tion before our readers—but because it shows thit 
proper efforts are not being used to make even tit 
system employed work to the best advantage, and 
because this lax enforcement of orders that are # 
sued, as well as the nature of some of the ordels 
themselves, shows that it is not over much desired 
that shippers shall have the information to whit 
they are entitled. We have never been able™ 
induce anybody in Washington, except Max Theles 
the new Director of Public Service, to show 4) 
interest in this matter. . We think he has done whit 
he could, under the circumstances. We hope he 
will be able to do more in the future. 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS — CUNARD 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
the object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
trafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce A N C fad '@) be 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 


ies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
wmpenlic and the state and national governments of the needs A N C LY ‘@) R- 'D) ‘@) N A L Dd) S ‘@) N 
e traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 

wed harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the : : 

view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 

tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G, M. Freer sesseeesececcceccececscceses -+....President 

' ‘Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 

RD. Sangster...e.scccccsccccccccccccecesccwesss Vice-President 


Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of basin ° cnee 
Commerce. Toe a en eon 
oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T, M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- = Ss ae 
cago, Ill. QUADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
p. F. Lacey sconce *asstozereasses -Assistant Secretary Length 901 Feet ¢ Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 
5 North La Salle reet, cago, * 80 28 60. 660666" 620066 UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
RPOOL NEW YORK-LONDONY 
his in- MANUFACTURERS’. ASSOCIATION, i Charge of Traffic of NEW YORK SOUTHAMPTON 
riing an oc a i : 
or len, Loentee SF Stevens ” MONTREAL-GLASGOW MONTREAL-LONDON 
q PTTITTTTITT ITT TTT eee PORTLAND-LONDON MONTREAL-AVONMOUTH 
eevccceeee. Vice-President PORTLAND-GLASGOW 
Secre -Treasurer RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
’ ¥. 5 . ceee c Manager or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
eS are Piraeus, quoted on application. 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
rectors Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic For information as to rates, a * and for booking arrangements, 
app. oO 
a form Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. COMPANY'S OFFICES. 
NEW YORK 21-24 State Street, Battery Park Building. 
. ‘ OSTON 126 State Street, Cunard Building. 
Ing in- CHICAGO 140 No. Dearborn Street, Cunard Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS Cor. 3d St. and 2nd Ave. So., Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
—_ PHADEceta = foto Mdina Stat a 
ainu' ree 
present ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT BALTIMORE 1 Baltimore Stree 


PITTSBURGH 


~«l LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE | | 25" 


a Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicage, Il. 


‘t com: 


vey: TANK CARS 


h 
«. .ff| FOR SALE OR LEASE—Approximately 100 SULPHURIC ACID TANK CARS 


der to 
ade of 15 of which are equipped with 2% Domes. All are of recent construction and 
Oth part of them are practically new. They are now located in Southeast. 
i Address, TANK CARS, care of Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


“PORT OF PORTLAND” 


Monthly Sailings Steel Vessels to Oriental Ports 


set less Customs House Brokers FORWARDERS OF IMPORT, EXPORT Marine Insurance 
docket Pos! Care L. C- L. Poeight AND DOMESTIC FREIGHT Traffic Managers 


odo ot oa. QREGON-PACIFIC COMPANY 
Re do not speculate Wileox Building, PORTLAND, OREGON LET US HANDLE 


07 East i t. 
712 Smithfield Street, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
517 14th Street, N. W. 

215 No. Tenth Street. 

116 Cherry Strect. 

S. W. Cor. Market and First Streets, Cunard Building. 
622 Hastings Street, West. 

The Robert Reford Co., Ltd., 23 St. Sacrament St. 
The Robert Reford Co., Ltd., 1 India St. 


accord: 


meats 
ranted 


om il CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


+5 that 
a General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. . & » Assistan' A treet, 
UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. s a re a a ee 


J 

New Yor! 

THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, J. —— BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 
T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 


HERSCOEE: Trea L.- West Street, New York. 
reasurer, ree ew Yor 
&. W. S. Whitney, ¥ treet . W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
, ty A, t—F "FO * Pp. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 
THOMAS KEARNY, General Sollcltor, 90 West Street, New York. 


8. J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
Come Bay ant ee Se, ies at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 
care 0; countri 
standard r : a. shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 
di of every d on. , individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
vith Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will 


miles; additional under construction. 
stwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
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orth and South. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station In the South) 


For quick service to the Carolinas and u Geo 
consi pool cars to us for distribution. Through _ 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am< ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
FORWARDERS AND DisTR BUTO 
IBUTOR 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIAL Cry 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy tneery Cy 4 Fireproof Warehouse Low- 


est Insurance 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (oO 


2s and Docks 


(CHICAGO 
J os. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1181 EAST 11TH STREET 


66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL. = ©#’s, 1000 Cars 


New Chicago, IL, Sta. 
Tl. Cent. Main Line 


Grand Crossing, Ill., Sta. | South 
I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery Belt _ ot Chan a2. z ‘et Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Mi an Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit and ee Freight Bates Protected 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point for the Carolinas, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
rvice—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


‘sPONY EXPRESS"? 
ST. JOSEPH . . MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Bstablished 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cortame. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Me ve of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and can Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for pont my 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 
pa Aan AM i be a ah A RA I it RS CE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO jorth, 
J. C. Buckles frie’ Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
yt a | less carload rates than heretofore. 


wie Oy North, South, East and West 


THE GATEWAY TO THE 
South, East and Wi 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 


N 


ay 10, 
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Shipping Tag Service 


yo ago our business was founded upon the idea | = 


of furnishing a complete tag service. 


A service which would embrace the varied requirements | oe 
of American industry—a dependable standard of materials | 
—better methods of manufacture—prompt. shipments, | sb 
and last but not least, intelligent and courteous treatment. | 


Little things seemingly, but their attainment required | ote 
years of conscious effort. 






















Not 

Take the item of raw materials, for example—today we a 
are able to offer you a variety of grades (each one stand- || jee 
ard of its kind) to suit almost every conceivable purpose. IB the ps 
Some were formerly available, many of them we have for g 
|i opera 

helped develop. ie 
Every roll of paper or tag cloth that comes into our big ith 
plant must conform to standard. A generous sample is |p of the 
taken from each and every roll and subjected to a series om 
of tests before it is approved. WB cain 
First, of course, comes the test for quality or strength— ie 
next, color and finish—third, service and _ flexibility— pcessio 
fourth, ratio of weight to yards, etc., etc. | ’ 5 
This is done, not solely as a matter of protection for our- IM esti 
selves, but as assurance that you will get what you pay for. a] aon 
. - - " preser 

It is simply one item of Jnternational Service. 1B stored 
1B practi 

cf the 

7 - N two h 
[INTERNATIONAL TAG (OMPANY orth 


CHICAGO, ILL. i 
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